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PREFACE. 



In this edition many additions and improvements have been 
made, particularly in the last half of the book. Many parts have 
been re-written in the hope of making the explanations clearer 
and briefer. A few sections have been omitted to make room for 
more important matter. New subjects, not discussed in the former 
editions, have been introduced in oi-der to make the treatise as 
complete as possible. Though more than a year has elapsed since 
the publication of the first volume of this edition, I have not 
found the time at my disposal during the interval too long for 
these changes. 

Following the same plan as in Vol. I., the several chapters 
have been made as independent as possible. The object in view 
is that the reader should be able to select his own order of study. 
Historical notices and references have been given throughout the 
book. I have endeavoured to join to every theorem or problem 
the name of the writer who, as far as I know, was the first to 
enunciate or solve it. 

Numerous examples have been given throughout the book. 

Some of these are intended to be merely simple exercises, but 

many are important as illustrating and completing the theories 

given in the text. Sometimes when the principles of a theory 

B. D. II. b 
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VI PREFACE. 

had been explained numerous applications seemed to arise. In- 
stead of loading the text with these it appeared preferable to 
put them into the form of examples and to give such hints as 
would make the solution easy. Everjrwhere the results have 
been given, and care has been taken to secure their accuracy; 
but amongst so many theorems, it cannot be expected that no 
errors have escaped detection. 

I wish to express my thanks to Mr J. M. Dodds of Peterhouse 
for his kind assistance in correcting so many of the proof sheets. 



EDWARD J. ROUTH. 



PBTBRHOUBfe, 

February, 1892. 
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In order that the plan of the book may be , understood the following short 
summary is given of the subjects treated of in Part I. 

Chap. 1. Theory of moments of inertia and the ellipsoids of inertia. 

Chap. 2. D*Alembert*s Principle and other fundamental theorems. 

Chap. 3. Theory of motion about a fixed axis with applications to the pen- 
dulum, the numerical value of g, the watch balance, the ballistic pendulum, the 
anemometer. 

Chap. 4. (General principles of motion in two dimensions. Special considera- 
tion of stress, friction, impulses and relative motion. 

Chap. 5. Geometry of motion in three dimensions, with Euler's equations. 

Chap. 6. On Momentum, with the discussion of sudden changes of motion. 

Chap. 7. On Vis Viva and Work, with some general theorems by Camot, 
Bertrand, Thomson and Gauss. 

Chap. 8. Lagrange's equations. Theory of reciprocation, the Hamiltonian 
transformation and the Modified function. 

Chap. 9. Small oscillations. Several methods described. Lagrange's method, 
the energy test of stability and the Cavendish experiment. 

Chap. 10. Some special problems. Oscillations of rolling bodies, and La- 
grangers rule with regard to large tautochronous motions. 
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DYNAMICS. 



CHAPTER I. 



MOVING AXES AND RELATIVE MOTION. 



Moving Axes. 

1. In many problems in dynamics it is found that the axes 
of reference suitable to the initial state of the motion are not 
well adapted to follow the body under consideration during its 
whole course of motion. It is therefore sometimes convenient to 
use axes which themselves move in space so that they always keep 
those positions which are most appropriate to the instantaneous 
position of the body. Thus, to take a simple case, in d}mamics of 
a particle we sometimes resolve our forces along the tangent and 
normal to the path. This ia practically the same as using a set of 
Cartesian axes which move so as to be always parallel to the 
tangent and normal. This theoir has been generalised in Vol. i. 
Chap. IV. where the motion is referred to any two lines whatever 
which move in one plane. We now propose to extend the theory 
still further. We shall discuss the general equations of motion of 
a particle and then those of a rigid body referred to any rectangular 
axes which move as we may find convenient. 

2. If we make the axes to which we refer the body move, it 
is clear that we must have some means of determining the posi- 
tion and motion of these axes in space. This might be effected 
by having another set of axes which are themselves fixed in space 
and to which in turn we might refer the moving axes. This is the 
course adopted by Euler; thus in the equations usually called 
after his name ( vol. I. Chap, v.) he uses two sets of axes. The 
advantage of giving motion to the axes is however greatly 

B. D. II. 1 
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2 MOVING AXES. [CHAP. I. 

diminished if we must also use a set of fixed axes throughout 
the motion. For this reason we shall now determine the motion of 
the moving axes by angular velocities 0u 0^, 6^ about themselves. 
In other words, we regard the axes as if they were a material 
S)rstem of three straight lines at right angles whose motion 
at any instant was given by three coexistent angular velocities 
about axes which instantaneously coincided with them. In this 
way we do not use any fixed axes except at the beginning or 
end of the solution, and only in such a manner as we may find 
convenient. 

3. In order to understand how the motion of a body is re- 
ferred to moving axes let us first suppose that the body is turning 
about a fixed point. Taking this point as origin we determine the 
motion of the body by three angular velocities 6>], a>a, ©s about the 
axes in the same manner as if the axes were fixed in space. The 
position of the body at the time t'\'dt may be constructed from 
that at the time t by turning the body through the angles toidt, 
ay^dt, (0^ successively round the instantaneous positions of the 
axes. But it must be remembered that co^t does not now give 
the angle the body has been turned through relatively to the 
plane xz, but relatively to some plane fixed in space passing 
through the instantaneous position of the axis of z. The angle 
turned through relatively to the plane of az is (©j — tf,) dt 

If there be no fixed point we use the construction explained 
in Vol. I. Chap, v. We represent the motion of the body by the 
six components u,v,w; q)i, a>s, o), referred to any origin, the 
axes being treated as if they were fixed for the moment Here 
u, V, w are the resolved parts in the directions of the axes of the 
velocity of the origin or base point, and ©i, ©j, wj are the resolved 
parts about the same axes of the angular velocity of the body. In 
the same way the motion of the axes ia given by the components 
of motion 2>, q,r; 0i, tf„ tfj, the moving axes being themselves the 
instantaneous axes of reference. 

In most cases however the axes will be made to turn round 
some point which either is fixed or may be treated as fixed 
Their directions in space are made to vary in a manner suitable to 
the purpose we have in hand. We then have p, 9, r all zero. 
Since any point may be reduced to rest by the method explained 
in Vol. I. dhap. iv. this supposition, which will be generally made, 
does not really limit our choice of axea 

4. Fu n damental Theorem. A system of rectangular axes 
moves in any manner about a fixed point 0,itis required to establish 
the kinematical relations between these aaes and a system of axes 
fixed in space and coincident with them at any time t. 

Let Ox, Oy, Oz be the positions of the moving axes at the 
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ART. 4.] FUNDAMENTAL THEOREM. 3 

time t ; after an interval dt these assume new positions, which we 
represent by Oop\ Oy\ Oz. The change of position may be repre- 
sented by a rotation ddt about some instantaneous axis, which we 
may represent by 01, Let d^, 6^, 6^ he the components of the 
angular velocity &, so that the axes are moved from their positions 
Ox, Oy, Oz at the time t into their positions Oaf, Oy\ Oz at the 
time ^ + (ft by the three rotations tf,cft, tfjcfo, 6^t about Ox, Oy, Oz 
performed in any order. 

Let us represent by the symbol R any directed quantity or 
vector, such as a force, a velocity, the moment of a couple about its 
axis, or an angular momentum. Let us suppose that the vector 
may be resolved and compounded according to the " parallelogram 
law." Let us represent its conaponents parallel to the three axes 
Ox, Ov, Oz by the symbols U, F, TT. In the time dt the vector R 
has changed its magnitude and direction; in the same time the 
axes have also changed. The components of the vector at the 
time t-hdt in the then direction of the axes of reference, ie. in 
the directions Ox, Oy\ Oz! are U-\- dU, V + dV, W + dW. 

We wish to find the increase in the time dt of the component 
in the direction of the axis Ox supposed fixed in swwe. Describe 
a sphere of unit radius whose centre is at and let the axes cut 
the sphere in the points x, y, z, x', 'if, /. Thus we have two 

?)hencal triangles ocyz, af't/z\ all whose sides are right angles, 
he resolved part of the vector at the time ^ + (ft along the axis 
Oa:is 

{U-\'dU)Q(yaxx'-\'{V ^dV)(^osxy''\'{W-\'dW)Qosx2f, 

The rotations about Ox and Oy cannot alter the arc xy, but 
the rotation about Oz will move y' away from x by the arc 
d^t In the same way the rotations about Ox and Uz cannot 
alter the arc xz but the rotation about 
Oy will move / towards x by the arc 
e^t Therefore 

xy' -xy-\r O^t, 
xs! — xz — O^dt. 

Also the cosine of the arc xx' differs 
from unity by the square of a small 
quantity. Substituting X, we find that 
at the time ^ + (ft the component of 
the vector along Ox is 

u+du- ve^t^- we^t.. 

The rate of increase of the component of the vector in the 
direction Ox is 




^•=^^-^^'+^^»- 
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4 MOVING AXES. [CHAP. I. 

In the same way the rates of increase of the components in the 
directions Oy, Oz are 

We have here practically used two sets of axes. One set 
Ox, Oy, Oz moves about the fixed origin according to the law 
determined by the angular velocities 01,0^,6^, these are the axes 
of reference. Another set coincides with Ox, Oy, Oz at the time t, 
but is fixed in space and is therefore left behind by the axes of 
reference as they move in the time dt The symbols U, F, W re- 
present the resolved parts of the vector along either set of axes at 
the time t The symbols U+dU, V-hdV, W-\-dW renresent the 
components alongthe moving axes at the time t-\-dt\ and U^-U^dt, 
F 4 Vidt, W -\- Wi dt, represent the components along the fixed 
axes at the same time t + dt. 

5. Important Applicationi. We may now apply this 
general theorem to a variety of vectors*. 

(1) Let the vector R be the radius vector of a moving point P. 
Then U, F, TT represent the co-ordinates x,y,z\ while c/i, Fi, TT, 
represent the component velocities in space. These we now repre- 

, sent by u, v, w. Therefore 

dx 

v = -^-zer+x0„ 

dz A ^ 

(2) Let the vector R be the velocity of a moving point P. 
Then U, F, W represent the component velocities u, v, w ; while 
Uiy Fi, Wi represent the accelerations. These we represent by 
X,Y,Z. Therefore 

* The sets of equations (1) (2) (3) were given in this fonn by the late Prof. 
Slesser (Cambridge Quarterly Journal, Vol. n., 1S5S) to whom the two special oases 
given further on in Art. 12 had been previously shown by the author, together with 
their application to the motion of spheres. Other proofs were given of them in the 
following number of the Quarterly Journal by Bev. P. Frost. All four sets of 
equations were given by B. B. Hayward in Vol. x. of the Cambridge Trantaetiont, 
1S56. Similar results were also given in LiouvilWi Journal, 1S58. 
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ART. 5.] FUNDAMENTAL THEOREMS. 5 

(3) Let the vector R be the angular velocity XI of a body. 
Then IT, F, IF are the components of a> about the moving axes, 
let us call these a>], ooj, o),. Let odx, tOy, a>z be the components 
about the fixed axes. Then we have 

(4) Let the vector R be the angular momentum of a body. 
Let Ai, A,, A, be its components about the moving axes ; h^, hy, h^ 
the components about fiied axes. Then 

^ d^ hatha 

df^z dht h a ih a 

If the origin of co-ordinates is also in motion, these equations require some 
modifioations. Let {p, g, r) be the resolved parts of the velocity of the origin in 
the directions of the axes. If (ti, v, w) represent the resolved velocities of the 
centre of gravity in space i.e. referred to axes fixed in space we must add p, q, r 
respectively to the expressions for ti, v, v> given by (1). Supposing (u, t>, w) to 
continue to represent the velocities referred to axes fixed in space, the expressions 
(2) will be unaltered. On the same supposition we must add m{ -vr+wq), 
m{-wp+ur)f m{-uq-\'Vp) respectively to the expressions for dhjdt Ac. given by 
(4), where m is the mass of the body. 

To prove this let us determine the parts of dhj^ and dhi due to the translational 
and rotational motion of the axes separately. Those of the latter are given by the 
formulae (4) ; to find those of the former, let H^t Hy, H,he the angular momenta 
about parallel axes through the centre of gravity. Then, by Vol. i. Chap, i., 

hjf=h^=H^- mvz + mwy. 
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6 MOVING AXES. [CHAP. I. 

The di£Ferential coefficient dhjdt is obtained from this on the supposition that we 
write r+dejdt, q + dyjdt for dzjdt and dyjdt^ because these are the resolved velocities 
in space of the centre of gravity. The differential coefficient dh^fdt is obtained 
without the addition of r and q. We therefore have 

dhJdt = dhijdt - mvr + mwq. 

We may notice that, if the moving set of axes be fixed in the 
body and move with it, ^i = ooj, ^a = c«>2> ^s = c«>8- The third set of 
equations then show that 

da>x __ dcoi d(Oy _ d^^ do^z __ day^ 
dt dt * dt dt ' dt dt 

These simplified forms are the ones used by Euler in obtaining his 
equations of motion of a rigid body about a fixed point. See 
VoL I. Chap. V. 

6. The above results may be obtained in other ways, but there is an obvious 
advantage in deducing them aU by one method. 

The equations connecting (u, v, w) with the co-ordinates {x, y, z) may be 
obtained as follows. The resolved velocities in space of a point P are not given 
by dxjdt, dyldt, dzjdt. These are the resolved velocities relatively to the moving 
axes. To find the motion in tpace we must add to these the resolved velocities due 
to the motion of the axes. If we supposed the particle to be rigidly connected with 
the axes, its velocities would be expressed by the forms 0^ - 0^^ <S^* given in Vol. i. 
Chap. V. By adding the parts together the actual resolved velocities of the particle 
are found to be those given above. 

Since acceleration is the rate of increase of velocity, just as velocity is the rate of 
increase of space, it is clear that the relations which hold between accelerations and 
velocities must be the same as those which hold between velocities and spaces. 
Thus the relations (2) between (X, Y, Z) and (u, v, w) follow at once from those 
between (u, v, v>) and (x, y, z). 

?• Ex. 1. Let the motion be referred to oblique moving axes so that the 
sides of the spherical triangle xyz are a, 6, c, and the angles A^ B, C. Let the equal 
quantities sin a sin 6 sin C7, sin 5 sin c sin ^, sin c sin a sin B be called /i. Prove 
that, if the velocity be represented by the three components u, t;, w parallel to these 
axes, then the resultant acceleration parallel to the axis of x is 

dw du dv 

Z=j'+'j'OOBb + ^ooaa-u0^-\'V0ifji, 

with similar expressions for X and Y, 

This may be done by the use of the spherical triangles xyz, ^y'z\ by first proving 
zxf=b + 0^t sin c m.n A, zy' =a - 0idt sin c sin £, and then substituting as before. 

Ex. 2. Prove in the same way that, if x, ^, z be the co-ordinates referred to 

oblique axes moving about a fixed origin, and u', v\ w' the resultant velocities 

,,,.., , dz dx , dy ^ . n 

parallel to the axes, w' = t. + y. ^°* ^ "♦" ^ ®^^ ** " •r^aM+ i/^iM» 

with similar expressions for u' and v\ 
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ART. 8.] FUNDAMENTAL THEOREMS. 7 

Ex. 3. Prove also that the equations connecting the components, u, v, w with 
the co-ordinates x^ y, z referred to axes with a fixed origin are 

fjT^ sin' c - cot B - cot ^ 



dz 



^1 ^'i ^a 

z X y 



with two similar expressions for u and r. 

Since w* is the component parallel to i of (u, v, tr,), we have u cos & + v cos a + tr = u'V 
with similar expressions for u' and v'. By solving these we get the required values 
of tf, r, 10. 

Ex. 4. If the whole acceleration be represented by the three components 
X, y, Z parallel to the axes, prove that the expressions for these in terms of u, v, w 
mskj be obtained from those given in the last example by changing x, y^ z intou, v, w 
and tt, V, w into X, Y, Z, 

8. To eocplain another general method of obtaining the kine- 
matical rekUion between fixed and moving axes. 

Let U, V, W be, as before, the components of a vector R. Let 
OL be any straight line fi>xed in space making; with the moving 
axes the angles a, )9, 7. Let B^ be the resolved part of the vector 
along OL. Then 

iJ,= f/'co8a+Fcos/8+ ^"0037, 

dR, dU dV ^. dW 

.•.^ = ^cos«-f^cos^-f-^cos7 

_f7 8inag-78in^g-irsin7g. 

Since OL is any fixed line in space, let it be so chosen that the 
moving axis of z coincides with it at the time t. Then a = Jtt, 
fi = i^r, 7 = 0, also dRifdt = Wi. Since a is the angle OL makes 
with the moving axis of x, da/dt expresses the rate at which 
the axis of a? is separating fi'om a fixed straight line coincident 
with the axis of z and this is clearly 0^ Similarly d^ldt=- 0i, 
hence 

dW 

where W^ expresses the rate of increase of the component W along 
the fixed axis of z. The other two equations follow in the same 
way. The principle of this method is due to the late Prof. Slesser. 

We may obtain the relations between the second and higher differential coeffi- 
cients in the same way, though the expressions become more complicated. Since 
t/j, Fj, Wi follow the parallelogram law, we have 

^ = ^^^- K^,+ |7(?,jco8a+(^- We,-\- m^ cos/3 + ^^- V0^+Ve^ cos 7. 
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8 MOVING AXES. [CHAP. I. 

Bepeating the same reasoning, we finally obtain 

f'-i(f-».*™.)--(f-"-*-')*^(f-"-'"-)- 



9. We have now obtained a method of transforming the 
equations of motion with regard to fixed axes into those with 
regard to axes moving about a fixed origin. 

Let any general equation true for all fixed axes having a given 
origin be 

-^ [<Ox, d(Dsc/dty &c....} = 0, 

where (Oxy c^y, cog are the angular velocities about the fixed axes. 

Since the fixed axes are arbitrary in position, let them be so 
chosen that the three moving axes are passing through them at 
the moment under consideration ; thus at that instant the two 
sets are coincident. The equations relative to the moving axes 
may then be deduced by replacing (Wj., <0y, co^ in the general 
equation -^ss by the corresponding quantities Wi, Wa, o), for the 
moving axes; and d(Oxldt,Sic. by the equivalents written above 
in Art. 5. 

The same remarks apply if, instead of a>xt fi>y> fi>z> the com- 
ponents of any other vector entered into the equation. 

10. Oheneral equationi of Motion. To state the general 
equaiions of motion of a system of rnxwing bodies referred to 
a/ny rectangular axes moving about a fixed origin. 

Let m be the mass of any one body of the system. Let the 
impressed forces on the body be represented by the three forces 
mX, mY, mZ acting at its centre of gravity and the three 
couples i, Mf N, We suppose that the unknown reactions of the 
other bodies of the system are included in these expressions. 

Let (w, V, w) be the resolved velocities in space of the centre of 
gravity of the body. The equations of motion for fixed axes are 
u = dxjdt, X = du/dt, &c. When the axes move, these become 

die 

u= j^-e,y+e,z (1). 

X=:^^-e,V+0,W (2). 

with corresponding expressions for the other coordinate axes. 

Let (hiy h.i, hi) be the angular momenta of the body about pai-al- 
lels to the co-ordinate axes drawn through the centre of gravity. 
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ART. 11.] GENERAL EQUATIONS OF MOTION. 9 

The equations of moments for fixed axes are dJix/dt = i, &c., 
Vol. L Chap. II. When the axes are in motion these become 

2i=^-M, + M. (4), 

with similar expressions for M and N, 

The expressions for (A^, A„ A,) in terms of the angular velo- 
cities of the body are given in Vol. I. Chap. v. If Wi, ©„ o), be the 
angular velocities of the body about the parallels to the axes 
through the centre of gravity, and A,F, &c. the moments and 
products of inertia, the fiindamental relation is 

hi = Aoi>i — F<02 — Ea}^ 
with similar expressions for A, and h^. But there are many others 
which cannot be repeated here. 

Besides the dynamical equations there will be the geome- 
trical equations which express the connections of the system. As 
every such forced connection is accompanied by some reaction, the 
number of geometrical equations will be the same as the number 
of unknown reactions. Thus we have sufficient equations to 
determine the motion. 

Ex. A hea^y rigid body is spitted on a smooth oircolarly-oylindrioal rod, on 
which it can slide, and which passes through its centre of gravity, and the rod 
is made to rotate uniformly with angular velocity w in a right circular oone, semi- 
vertical angle a, about a vertical axis. If C is the moment of inertia about the 
rod, A and B about two lines fixed in the body perpendicular to the rod, one of 
which is inclined at an angle 4> to the plane through the vertical axis and the rod, 
and if D, £, F are the products of inertia ; prove that 
Cd* 0/(2t* = w' sin' a { (B - i4) sin cos + F cos 20} - (0* sin a cos a (£ sin ^ + D cos 0). 

By resolving the angular velocity w we find faii = - wsinacos^, M^rrbisinasin^, 
w,=^+<tf cosa. Substituting these in the expressions for ^/^^ given in Art. 10, 
and equating to zero the moment of the effective forces about the vertical, the 
result follows at once. [Math. Tripos, 1S85. 

11. The motion of the moving axes has been supposed to be 
determined by the three angular velocities 0i, ^„ 0^. To find 
their actual position in space we use the Eulerian geometrical 
equations already given in Vol. I. Chap. v. Let 0, ^jr, <f> he the 
Eulerian angular coordinates of the moving axes referred to any 
axes fixed in space. We then have 

01 = -j~ am <f>— -^ sm cos (f> , 

02 = iT COS (f> + -— sm ^ sm ^ , 

These geometrical equations determine 0, <f>, sjr when 01,0^, 0s 
are known. 
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MOVING AXES. 



[chap. I. 



12. Two important ipecial casei. There are two cases 
in which the equations of motion just found admit of great sim- 
plification. As these often occur, it is worth while to discuss them 
separately. 

In the first case we suppose the body to be turning round some 
point fixed in space and to be such that two of the principal 
moTnerUs of inertia at the fixed point are equal. 

Let 00 be the axis of unequal moment of inertia and let us 
take this as the moving axis of z. Let us choose as the other axes 
of reference two other axes 0-4, OB which turn round OC in any 
manner we please. To fix this let x ^ ^^^ angle the plane CO A 
makes with some plane OOF fixed in the body and passing through 
OC. Then we have ^i = o),, tf, = Oj, 
and 0i = oi}i + dx/dt. Also hi = Ao>i, z 

hi = jBo)„ A, = Cft>,. The equations of 
moments, Art. 10, are now 






^Ht 



'•N 




In this case the most convenient 

geometrical equations to express the relations of these moving 
axes to axes OX, OY^ OZ fixed in space are those usually called 
Euler's geometrical equations. They are given at length in the 
last article, where oh, a>s and o), + dxjdt must of course be written 
on the left-hand sides for tfj, ^j, 0^. In the figure ZG =■ 0, 
XZC = ylr,ECA=^<f>. 

13. Since d^/dt is arbitrary, it may be chosen to simplify 
either the dynamical equations or the geometrical equations. 

I. If we put dx/dt = — ft),, the moving axes of reference 
move round the axis of OC with an angular velocity relatively to 
the bodv equal and opposite to that of the body, so that if the 
axis OCf were fixed in space the axes of reference would be also 
fixed in space. The dynamical equations then become 

A -V- + C(o^t = L 

at 

A -T-r - Ca>ift), = if V 



C 



dt 

doii 



= N 
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11 



The geometrical equations however are not much simplified. 

We may also choose d)^/dt = — 0)3 (^1 — 0)1 A when the dyna- 
mical equations take the simple forms 



A^.L. 



at 



at 



11. We may so choose dxjdt that ^ = 0. In this case the 
plane GOA always passes through a straight line OZ fixed in 
space. Euler's geometrical equations then become 

dO d^tt . ^ dy dyk ^ 

= a>8, --^;sm^ = a>,, - ^ + -^; cos ^ = cd,. 



dt 



dt dt 



If we substitute these values in the equations of Art. 12, they 
take the form 

14. Second ipecial case. In the second special case we 
suppose as before that the body is turning about a fixed point, but 
that all the moments of inertia at the fixed point are equal. In this 
case there are three sets of axes which may be chosen with 
advantage. 

Firstly, We may choose axes fixed in space. Since every axis 
is a principal axis in the body, the general equations of motion 
become 

dfOi _^ L dw2 __ M do), __ N 

~ ~ lit ~ 



dt A' 



A' dt 



Secondly. We may choose one axis, as that of 0(7, fixed in 
space and let the other two move round it in any manner, when, 
as in the first special case, the equations of motion become 



di 
doDi 



dt 



•0), 



+ ft)i 



dt A 



dt 



Thirty, We can take as axes any three straight lines at right 
angles moving in space in any proposed manner. The equations 
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12 MOVING AXES. [CHAP. I. 

of motion may be deduced from the first set just written down by 
the help of the general rule for changing from fixed to moving 
axes. We have therefore 

dmt a , a ^ 
dt -«A + «,^. = j. 

The geometrical equations may be conveniently expressed in 
the forms given to them in Art. 18. 

15. Numerous examples showing the utility of the above 
forms of dynamical equations will be found in the following 
chapters of this work, and especially in that on motion under any 
forces. The following is an instance of their application to a 
problem on small oscillations, which includes many cases of frequent 
occurrence*. 

A body, which can turn freely about a fixed point O, rotates with uniform angular 
velocity about one of the principal axes at O, and is under the action of given forces, 
A small disturbance being given, it is required to find the small oscillations. 

Let OC be (he principal axis abont which the body rotates and n the constant 
angular velocity. After disturbance OC makes small osciUations about a straight 
line OZ fixed in space. Describe a sphere with centre and radius unity ; let the 
principal axes OA, OB, OC intersect the sphere in the pomts A,B,C and let OZ 
cut it in the point Z. Draw perpendiculars ZM, ZN^ on the arcs CB, CA and let 
p=ZM, q = ZN. Then (p, q, 1) are the direction cosines of OZ referred to the 
principal axes. Also p and q are the coor- 
dinates of C referred to axes OX, OY moving 
round OZ with an angular velocity n. Hence 
the velocities of C resolved parallel to MC 
and CN are respectively equal to q'+pn and 
-p'+gn, (see Vol. i. Art. 211) where accents 
denote differentiations with regard to the time. 
But these velocities are w^ and oi,. We have 
therefore 

wjrr^'+pn, «j=-p' + gn (1). 

Substituting these in Euler's equations, we 
find 

Aq"-^{A + B-Onp'-(B'-C)n^q = L\ 
-Bp" + {A-^n-C)nq'-\-{A-C)n^=M\^^' 




* A more detailed account of the equations discussed in this article was given 
in the first edition of this book. As however it is generally easier to repeat the 
process of deriving these equations from general principles than to quotQ them from 
memory this brief account has been thought sufficient. 
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ART. 15.] GENERAL EQUATIONS OF MOTION. 13 

The moments of the forces L and M are zero in the nndistorbed position and 
must be expressed in terms of p, q by the geometry peculiar to the problem. 
Since the squares otp and q are neglected* we have 

Lsoip + Osf, lf=6iP + 6^ (3), 

where o^, a,, b^, &, are constants. 

If 0, ^, ^ be the Eolerian angles when estimated positively in the manner 
described in Vol i. Art. 256, we see at once by the fignre in that article that 
p=-sintfcos0, 9=sin^Bin^ r=co8^. 

We may also notice that the approximate equations (1) follow immediately from 
the aeeuraU equations 

iOi COS = q'-\-pto^t MjOOS^^ -p' + gctf,, 
which are given under the heading geometry of moving axet, Art. 18. 

The quantities L, M, N are strictly the moments of the impressed forces about 
the axes OA, OB, OC respectively. In determining their values in any particular 
problem, it will be found useful to notice that, since these moments are small, they 
are to the first approximation equal to the moments about axes OX, OY, and OJ?, 
the two former of which revolve round the latter with a uniform angular velocity 
equal ton. 

We may also notice that, if (p', q\ 1) are the direction cosines of any straight 
line OP near OC referred to the axes OA, OB, OC, its direction cosines referred to 
OX, OY, OZ are {pf -p, q'-q^ 1). As a corollary we infer that the direction 
cosines of OC referred to OX, OY, OZ are ( -p, - q, 1). 

In this way the determination of the motion can be made to depend on the 
iolution of two linear differential equationt with comtant coefficients. 

When the body is uniaxal, so that A=Bvre may sometimes with advantage use 
one of the systems of axes described in 
Art. 13. For example if we take as the 
axes of OA, OB, OC the set in which 
dxidt = -n, these axes are very nearly 
fixed in space. Let OX, OY, OZ be their 
mean positions; let (P, Q, 1) be the 
direction cosines of OC referred to these 
fixed axes, so that P=sin cos ^, 
Q=sintf sin^. Or, if we construct as 
before a sphere of radius unity, and 
draw CM, CN perpendicular to the arcs 
YZ and XZ, CM^P and CN^Q, We 
therefore have 

«!=-«', «,=P' (4). 

Substituting, the equations of motion take the form 

-^<?' + enP'=Ll 
AF'-hCnQ'=Mf ^*'^* 

As before we notice that L, M, N toe strictly the moments of the forces about 
the oscillating axes OA, OB, OC but, since they are small quantities, we may 
replace them by the moments of the forces about the fixed axes OX, OY, OZ, This 
property will often enable us to find the moments without difficulty and to express 
L and M in the linear forms 

L=^a^P-^a^Q, M=h^P + h^Q. 
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14 MOVING AXES. [CHAP. I. 

16. The Oheometry of Moving Axes. In order to use 
moving axes it is necessary to be able to express with respect to 
these axes any conditions which may exist with regard to straight 
lines or points which move independently in space. We have 
therefore placed together in the following articles a few of the 
more important conditions. 

17. To express the geometrical conditions thai a point whose 
co-ordinates are (x, y, z) is fixed in space. 

This may be done by equating to zero the resolved velocities 
of the point as given in Art. 4. We thus obtain the conditions 

with two similai' equationa 

18. To express the geometrical conditions that a straight line 
whose direction cosines are (1, m, n) moves parallel to itself in space y 
or that its direction isfi^xed in space. 

Let a straight line OL of unit length be drawn from any point 
fixed in space parallel to the |^ven straight line. The co- 
ordinates of Z referred to axes which turn round as an origin 
so as to be always parallel to the moving axes will be Z, m, w. 
Since OL is fixed in space, the resol\red velocities of L are zero. 
The required geometrical conditions ai*e therefore 

with two similar equation& Since P + w' + w*=l, these three 
equations are equivalent to two independent conditiona 

It is Bometimes neoessary to express the direction of the straight line by the 
Enlerian angles ^, <t>t ^* ^ explained in Vol. i. Chap. v. The moving axes are there 
called OA, OB, OC, and the straight line whose direction is to be fixed in space is 
represented by OZ, We see that the equations just written down are equivalent to 
two of those usually called EulerU geometrical equatiom^ but expressed in a sym- 
metrical form. The third of Euler's equations follows from Art. 19. 

19. Sometimes, while using moving axes, we require to refer 
the motion of some straight line OM connected with the moving 
axes to an axis of reference fixed in space. The object of the 
following theorem is to show how this may be done. 

Let the direction cosines of a straight line OM fixed relatively 
to the moving axes be (X, /tt, v\ and let it be required to refer the 
motion of Om to some straight line OL fix^ in space whose 
direction cosines at the time t are {I, m, n). Let the angle LOM 
be 6, and let -^ be the angle which the plane LOM makes with any 
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ART. 20.] GEOMETRY OF MOVING AXES. 15 

plane fixed in space passing through OL, Then it may be shown 
that 



cos 6 = l\-\- nifi + nvy 

sin'^ -^ = 0i(l — \co8 0)-\- 0^(m-' fi C08 



0) + O,(n-p cos 0)1' 



If 01, 0m* he the resolved parts of the angular velocities about 
OZ, OM respectively, the last equation may be written in the form 



Bin^0 ^ = 0i''0„,cos0. 



If the straight line OM be not fixed relatively to the axis, then 
(\ fi, v) will be variable, and we must add to the right-hand side 
of the second equation the determinant 



A da dk\ I dv da\ j / dX ^ dv\ 



m. 




In this determinant we may replace X, fi, v, by any quantities 
\/c, fiK, VK proportional to them (whether k be variable or not), 
provided we divide the determinant by ic*. 

The mode of proof may be indicated as follows. Let P be a point in OM at a 
distance unity from 0, and let P move aboat with jr 

OM, Draw PQ perpendicular to OL, First, let 
OM be fixed to the system of axes. Let the 
angular velocity of the system about its instan- 
taneous axis be resolved into three components 
viz., 01 about OL, 0^ about a perpendicular to OL 
in the plane LOlf, and 0^ about a perpendi- 
cular to the plane LOM, The velocity of P is 
$i,PQ-0^,OQ. Since the velocity of P is also 

PQ.diff/dtt we have sin Od^jdt^Oi sin 9 > 9, cos 0, Now 9| cos 9+^2 sin 0=0^, 
whence substituting for 0^ we have the result in the question. 

The additional term due to the motion of Oilf relative to the system may be 
easily found by treating the system as if it were at rest. The quantities in brackets 
in the determinant are the moments about the axes of the velocity of P. Resolving 
these about OL, the determinant follows at once. 

20. The motion of a body being given when referred to axes 
fixed in the body by the angular velocities ((»,, (»,, (»,), it is some- 
times necessary to find the motion of the instantaneous axis in 
space. This is clearly only a case of the theorem in Art. 21. 
Let OM be the instantaneous axis, OL, as before, the fixed 
line in space, then 0i = 0^, cos ft The expression for sin' 0d'^ldt is 
reduced therefore to the determinant above. The following 
examples are obtained by combining Arta 18 and 21, accents 
denoting differentiations with regard to the time. 
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16 MOVING AXES. [CHAP. I. 

Ex. 1. If be the angular velocity about the ingtantaneons axis, prove that 

Ex.2. Show that d^/de=tf,+D/(r«+m'«+n'«). 

where, as before, $f is the angular velocity of the body abont OL and D is the 
following determinant I (mV - m"n') + n (nT - n'T) + n (rm" - Tm'). 

Ex. S. Show that 0« - V=i'*+ ^»'«+n^ 

Ex. 4. Show that the equation to the pUne LOM referred to the axes fixed in 
the body is Vx + m'y + n'z = 0. 

21. Use of Moving azei in Solid Geometry. As we 

have sometimes to displace the axes of coordinates independently 
of the motion of the body, and even to change the axes without 
altering the time, it is convenient to have the fundamental principle 
of Art. 4 expressed without reference to djmamical idea& This is 
effected in the following proposition. 

Let a system of moving axes be screwed from one position 
Ox, Oy, Oz to a consecutive position Ox\ Oy\ 0/ by the small 
rotations (2^, (2^,, d^t about their instantaneous positiona Let 
f/', F, IT be the projections or components of a straight line or 
vector OL on Ox, Oy, Oz, where U, V, W may be either constant 
or variable. Let U^-dU, V-\-dV, W-^-dW he the projections of 
the consecutive position OL' of the straight line on Ox\ O'if, Oz ; 
and JJ-\-lTJ, F+ IV, Tr+ STT the projections of OL on Ox, Oy, Oz. 
Then 

SF=dF-Trd<^+Crd^[. 
8F=dTr-[7a^ + Fd<^j 

These follow from Art. (4) by writing O^^t = d<^, 6^t = d^, 

If the length OL is taken equal to unity, the projections 
IT, F, W become the direction cosines of the line. These equa- 
tions then tell us at once the changes in space of the direction 
cosines when the changes relative to the moving axes are known. 

Thus if S;^ be the angle between two consecutive positions 
of a line OL, whose direction cosines referred to the moving axes 
are TJ, F, W, we have 

Also the direction cosines of the plane through two consecutive 
positions of OL are proportional to FSTF- TfSF, WITJ - VIW, 
I7SF- VIJJ, 
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It is not our object here to show the atility of moving axes in Solid 
Geometry further than to prove those theorems which are required in Dynamics. 
It will be foond however that both corves and snrfaoes are sometimes most easily 
treated by referring them to a set of moving axes in which the origin travels 
along the carve or surface and the directions of the axes are such tangents and 
normals as may be suitable to the property under discussion. We may refer the 
reader to a paper by the author in the Cambridge Mathematical Journal (Vol vu. 
1866), where the application of moving axes to the curvature of curves is illustrated 
by several examples. The following examples though of no immediate importance 
will be found useftU further on. 

Ex. 1. The principal axes at any point P of a curve are the radius of curvature, 
the tangent and the binormal. If these be respectively taken as the axes of x, y, z, 
prove that the components of motion by which the axes are screwed along the curve 
through an arc dy are p=0, g=dy, r=0; d^=0, <i^= -dr, d^:;= -de, where dr 
and de are the angles of torsion and contingence. 

Ex. 2. The principal axes at any point O of a surface are the tangents to the 
lines of curvature and the normal to the surface. Let these l>e called the axes of 
X, y, £, Let it be required to move the axes from O into the position of the 
principal axes at a neighbouring point O' on the axis of x. If 00'=dx the six 
components of motion for the base point are given by 

where p, p* are the principal radii of curvature for the sections xz, yz respectively. 
By combining this with a corresponding motion along the axis of y^ we can move 
the axes from O into the positions of the principal axes at any neighbouring point 
(y on the surface. 

Ex. 3. Show that the equation to a surface referred to the principal axes at any 
point O is 

22. Bqnatioiis of Motion of a changing body. It may be noticed that the 
three general equations of motion whose type is 

dhjIdt-eji^-^ejt^^L (1) 

are not restricted to a rigid body. They hold even when the system is a collection 
of particles moving amongst themselves. We may therefore apply them to find the 
motion of a body which is changing its shape by transference of heat, or by some 
other cause, and is also turning freely in space about its centre of gravity as a fixed 
point*. 



* The equations of motion of a changing body were given by Liouville in 1858 
in the third volume of his Journal in the form shown in equations (6) of the text. 
The equations marked (9) agree with those given by Prof. Darwin in the Phil, 
Trans. 1876, On the influence of geological changes on the earth's axis of rotation. 
The equations (10) are in substance the same as those of Sir W. Thomson in the 
Appendix G of Prof. Darwin's paper. These are also to be found in the Micanique 
CHeste of Tisserand, 1891. The first use of mean axes is ascribed by Tisserand to 
Gyld6n, Sociitd RayaU d*Upsala, 1871. 

B. D. II. 2 
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18 MOVING AXEa [chap. I. 

, In many cases the mode in which the hodj is changing its shape is given, so 
that, if we find the motion in space of any three reotangahir axes connected in a 
known manner with the changing hody, the motion of every part of the body is 
known. The axes thns chosen to define the motion in space of the body may for 
shortness be called axe9 of the body. 

There is one method of choosing these axes which has the advantage of 
simplifying the equations of motion. Let a system of axes O^* Oiy, O^ move abont 
the centre of gravity as origin with snch angular velocities that, if at any instant 
the changing body were suddenly to become rigid the motion of the axes in the time 
dt would be the same as if they were fixed in the body. These axes possess the 
property that the angular momentum of the changing body about any one of them 
is the same as that of an ideal rigid body which is attached to the axes, and has the 
same instantaneous moments and products of inertia as the changing body. The 
angular momenta can therefore be expressed by the usual formulie for a rigid body, 
viz. /4=i40i-J5to,-£Oj, Ac. 

To make this point clear ; let U, F, JT be the resolved velocities in space of a 
particle of mass m, 01,0^, 0, the angular velocities of the axes. Then as in Art. 5 

Let J^=2f»hr-iV), ^, = 2m(if-fn. ^^=2iii(^,'-^'), 

so that At, A^ A^ are the angular momenta of that part of the motion of the 
particles of the body which is relative to the axee {, iy, ^. Let A^, A^, ^> be the 
whole angular momenta about the axes, we then find by substitution 

fc^=Sm(fF-i7r7) = .4^+COs-£Oi-DOj (2), 

and two similar equations, where J, B, C, D, £, F are the moments and products 
of inertia of the body about the axes of (, 17, ^. 

The choice of axes we have described makes them such that 

^^=0, i4,=0, A^=0 (8). 

Such axes have been called mean axe$ by Tisserand in his M^canique CSlette, He 
remarks that they are characterised by the property that the changes in the body 
do not take the form of currents round them. 

We may notice that the positions of the axes are not strictly defined by the 
property that A^=0, A^O^ A^=0, These equations only determine the motion 
when their initial positions have been chosen. To take a single instance, let the 
body be initially at rest and let internal changes beginning at any instant alter its 
shape and structure. It is evident that at the beginning and throughout all these 
changes, the angular momentum about any axis fixed in space is zero. It follows 
that any rectangular axes fixed in space form a mean system. The angular 
momenta A^, A^, A^ depend on the motion relative to the axes of $, 17, j", and are 
independent of 0, , 0,, 0,. We may therefore now superimpose on the body and the 
axes any the same state of motion, and the axes will continue to be a mean system. 

It sometimes happens that the changes under consideration are so slow, though 
long continued, that the body presents the appearance of being unaltered and rigid 
when viewed for any short time. It is evident that in such oases the mean axes 
will also be sensibly fixed in the body. 

23. Let 0(, O17, Oj- be the axes of the body, whether mean axes or not Let 
Ox, Oy, Oz be any other set of axes to which we wish to refer the motion. Let 
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ART. 24.] EQUATIONS OF A CHANGING BODY. 19 

ctf|, <a^, (■», be the angular yelooities of the axes of the body about the axes of 
reference; B^, tf,, 0^ those of the axes of reference themselyes. The angular 
momenta of the body about the axes of reference are then 

h^=Ap + B(a^-Dia^-Pi^ . (4) 

^,=i4,+ Cwg - J^wj - Dfc», 

where A,^, A^, A^wte the components of A^^ A^, A^ about the axes of referenpe, and 
are zero if the axes of the body are mean axes. Also J, B, C, P, £, F are here the 
moments and products of inertia of the body about the axes of reference. 

To obtain the equations of motion we substitute these values of ^,, Ay, ^^ in 
the equations 

*«-^A+^A=^»*0'» Ac (5)- 

If the axes of the body are chosen as the axes of reference, we have ^i=<tfi, 
^2=<^» ^s^d^st ^. The equations, after substitution for h^ <ftc., take the form 






with two other equations. 

In these equations A, B, C, D, £, F are the moments and produdts of inertia 
about the axes of the body, while the angular velocities u^ , <&c., and the moments 
Ii, 3f, N are referred *to these as axes of coordinates. 

If the instantaneous positions of the principal axes are taken as the axes of 
reference, the expressions (4) for h^, h,, h, assume very simple forms. The equa- 
tions of motion (5) now become 

^M«, + i4J-tf,(B«,+Jy) + ^,(C«, + .<,)=L (7;, 

with two similar equations. In these we write 

^i=«i + «i» ^i=««»s + «a» tft=w,+o, (8), 

so that oj, C4, a, are the angular velocities with which the principal axes are 
separating from axes of the body. This substitution is made because in most cases 
oj , C4, a, are very small. The equations now take the form 

^(il«*i)-(B-C7)«jW5-Bw^+CwjOj+^i<,-ily(w,+ oJ + .4,(«, + aJ==L...(^^^ 

with two similar equations. In these equations J, B, C are the instantaneous 
values of the principal moments of inertia of the body, and the angular velocities 
ci^ , Ac.f Oi, Ac, are referred to the principal axes as axes of coordinates. 

24. These equations admit of simplification when the instantaneous axis of ro- 
tation is nearly coincident with one principal axis. Taking this axis as that of «, 
both toi and w, are then small quantities. If also the internal changes are small and 
periodic, or slow and limited, so that the principal axes do not wander much in the 
body, the angular velocities wi and w, will remain small throughout the motion. In 
such oases we may sometimes be able to neglect the angular momenta Ag^, A^^ Ag 
due to these internal changes. Taking a set of axes in the body such that the 
principal axes do not deviate far from them, the angular velocities a,, o^, a, will 
also be small. We shall also suppose that N=0 and that L, M are small. 

2—2 
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20 MOVING AXES. [CHAP. 1. 

The third of equations (9) then shows that d (Ctajjjdt differs from zero by the 
sqoares of small quantities. We may therefore write in the small terms of the two 
first equations Cay,= O, where O is a constant. We thus obtain 






.(10). 



When the body is oniaxal and remains so thronghont all changes, J =B. Since 
we may now take any axes in the equator of the body as principal axes, we may 
further simplify the equations by so choosing these axes that a,=0. 

In using these equations the internal changes of the body relatively to the axes 
of the body are supposed to be given, so that a,, C4, a, and At B, C are known 
functions of t. These differential equations when solved will then determine (Oi and 
w,. The motion in the body of the instantaneous axis follows at once. If required, 
^1* ^s* ^t ^^^ °^y ^ found, and the motion in space of the principal axes may be 
deduced from £uler*s equations. 

Taking the case of a uniaxal body, let us suppose that the motion in the body 
of the axis of figure Oz is given by its angular co-ordinates ((, 17, 1) referred to the axes 
0(, On, O^; then $, 17 are known functions of t. Since (oi, a,, a,) are the angular 
velocities with which the principal axes are moving relatively to axes in the body, 
we have ai= - dijidt and a^=d^ldt. 

If we also suppose that the changes in the body are such that, though the 
positions in the body of the principal axes are sensibly altered, yet the changes 
in magnitude of A^ A^ C are so small that we may neglect their variations when 
multiplied by W] , (■»,, the equations become 

d*a. d^ ^ ^ 

where /i=0(C-i4)/i4(7 and y = G/i<. 

In other problems the positions of the principal axes may be fixed in the body 
while the changes in the moments of inertia are given. In such cases we put 
0^=0, 03=0, 03=0 and regard ^1, B, C as known functions of the time. 

Ex. 1. Let the earth be regarded as a uniaxal body, having all its principal 
moments of inertia nearly equal, and rotating about its axis of figure with an 
angular velocity n. If the internal changes of the earth are such that the pole of 
the axis of figure has a small annual motion round its mean place so that its 
coordinates are {=j>oosmt, 17 =9 sin mi. the magnitudes of the principal moments 
of inertia remaining sensibly unaltered, prove that the co-ordinates of the pole of 
the instantaneous axis of rotation are 

fi= ^^^3^oosmt+Hcos(Att+iO, 1^= ^^i^ sinm<+Hsin(/4t+ir), 

where H, K are two arbitrary constants. Helmert's problem. A$tron, Nachr, 
Vol. cxxvi. 

To prove these results we put L=0, if =0 in the equations (11) and substitute for 
I, 71 their given values ; then fi = f + ujn and i/i = 17 + wj/w. 



(11). 
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ART. 25.] CLAIRAUT's THEOREM. 21 

In the aotaal case of the earth 2«-//a is eqaal to ten months nearly, and 2r/m is 
equal to a year. 

Ex. 2. An ellipsoid, whose eerOre is fixed, contracts by cooling, and being 
set in motion in any manner is under the action of no forces. Find the motion. 

The principal diameters are principal axes at throughout the motion. Let us 
take them as axes of reference. The expressions for the angular moments about 
the axes aae hi^Atoi, h^=Bia2, h^= Cu^ The equations (6) then become 

j^(^«i)-(B-C)«^,=0 
and two similar equations. 

Multiplying these equations by Aui, Bta^, Cu^, adding, and integrating we see 
that Aha^-\-B!^<a^'\-Cia^ is constant throughout the motion. To obtain another 
integral, let A=^AJ(t), B=BJ(t), C^CJ(t) where/(0 expresses the law of cool- 
ing which has been supposed such that the body changes its form very slowly. Let 
taj(t)=ii^, «3/(e)=0j, «i/(0=Ot. and put <tt/(ft'=/(0, then the equations become 

and two similar equations. These may be treated as in the chapter on the motion 
of a body under no forces. LUmviUe's Journal, 1858. 



On relative motion, 

25. Clairaut'g Theorem*. The theory of relative motion is 
best understood by viewing it in as many aspects as possible. We 
shall therefore now consider a method of determining the motion 
which is more elementary, and does not in the result make an 
exclusive use of Cartesian co-ordinates. 

Let it be required to refer the motion of a particle P to any 
given 9et of moving axes. Let Po he the position of P at any 
tim'e t and let P© he attached to the axes and move with them 
during any short interval. Let / represent the acceleration of Po 
in direction and magnitude at the time t. The particle P will of 
course separate from Po, but as is explained in dynamics of a 
particle the actual acceleration of P in space is the resultant of 
its acceleration relative to P© treated as a fixed point and the 
acceleration / of Po. The acceleration of P© is called the '^accele- 
ration of the moving space" 

Let a, y, zhe the co-ordinates of the particle P referred to the 

* This method of determining the relative motion of a particle was first given 
by Clairaut in 1742, and afterwards the same rule was demonstrated in a different 
manner by Coriolis. The arguments of the former were criticized and improved by 
M. Bertrand in the nineteenth volume of the Journal Poly technique. The mode of 
proof of the latter is altogether independent of all co-ordinates. Another demon- 
stration by the use of polar co-ordinates was given in Vol. zn. of the Quarterly 
Journal of Mathematics by the Bev. H. W. Watson. 
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22 RELATIVE MOTION. [CHAP. I. 

moving axes, and let X, Y, Z he the impressed forces on the 
particle resolved parallel to the axes. Let jp, q, r be the re- 
solved velocities of the origin ; adding these to the right-hand 
sides of equation (1) in Art. 5 and substituting in (2) we have 

with similar expressions for Y and Z. Here A, B, C, D are func- 
tions of ^1, ^,, 6 It p, q, r and their differential coefficients with 
regard to t which it is unnecessary to write down. If x, y, z were 
constants, all the terms of X would disappear except the last four. 
These then, with the corresponding terms in F and Z, express the 
acceleration / of a point To, ripdly attached to th6 axes, but 
occupying the instantaneous position of P. 

We have now to examine the effect of the remaining terms. 
The motion of the axes of reference during any interval dt may 
be constructed by a screw motion along and round some central 
axis 01, Let udt be the translation along and D,cU the rotation 
round OL Let V represent the velocity of P relative to these 
axes, and let be the angle made by the direction of V with OL 
Consider now the second and third terms of X taken together, 
and the coiTesponding terms of Y and Z, neglecting for the 
•moment all the other terms. If we multiply the expressions for 
X, Y, Z hy Oi, ^„ ^3 respectively the sum of these terms is zero. 
The resultant of the accelerations is therefore perpendicular to 
01. Again, if we multiply the expressions for X, F, Z by dx/dt, 
dy/dt, az/dt respectively the sum of the terms is again zero. 
The resultant of the accelerations is therefore perpendicular to 
the direction of the relative velocity V. Finally, by adding up 
the squares of the terms, we find that the magmtude of the 
resultant acceleration is 2ilV sin 0, 

To determine the manner in which these forces should be 
applied, we must transpose the terms which represent them to the 
other sides of the equations. The first equation then becomes 

and the other two take similar forms. These are the equa- 
tions of motion of a particle referred to fixed axes, moving under 
the same impressed forces as before, but with two additionsbl forces. 
These are, first, a force equal and opposite to that represented by 
mf, where/ is the acceleration of the point of moving space occu- 
pied by the particle ; and secondly, a force whose magnitude has 
been shown to be 2mFfl sin 0, To determine the direction of this 
force, let the axis of ^ be taken along the axis 01, and let the 
plane of yz be parallel to the direction of motion of the particle, 



m 
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ART. 27.] MOTION OF A PARTICLE. 23 

then ^1 = 0, ^j = 0, and dx/dt — 0. We then easily see that this 
force disappears from the equations giving vuPyjdC^ and nuPz/dt* ; 
while in that giving nuPw/di^, we have the single term ^md^yjdt 
The magnitude of this force is obviously 2mT^Il sin tf, and it acts 
alone the positive direction of the axis of x. This is the left- 
hand side when the reojding particle is viewed from the central 
axis 01. 

When these equations have been integrated, the arbitrary con- 
stants are to be determined from the initial values of x, y, z, 
dxjdt, dy/dt, dz/dt These differential coeflScients are clearly the 
components of the initial velocity of the particle, taken relatively 
to the moving axes. 

26. Relative motion of a particle. We may express these 
conclusions in thefoUowing rule. 

In finding the motion of a particle of mass m with reference 
to any moving axes we may treat the axes as if they were fixed 
in space, provided that we regard the particle as acted on, in 
addition to the impressed forces, by two otner forces : 

(1) a force equal and opposite to mf, where / represents in 
direction and magnitude the acceleration of the point of moving 
space occupied by the particle. The force mf is called the "/orce 
of moving space ;" 

(2) a force perpendicular to the direction of relative motion 
of the particle, and abo to the central axis or axis of rotation of 
the moving axes. This force is measured by 27/iFQ sin where 
V is the relative velocity of the particle, il the resultant angular 
velocity of the moving axes, and is the angle between the 
direction of the velocity and the central axis. This force is called 
the compound centrifugal force. 

To find the direction in which the force is to be applied; stand 
with the back along the central axis so that the rotation appears 
to be in the direction of the hands of a watch; then viewing 
the particle receding from the central axis the force acts to the 
left-hand. The central axis may be conveniently called the axis 
of the centrifugal forces. 

27. Ex. If the particle be constrained to move along a enrve which is itself 
moving in any manner, the compound centrifugal force, being perpendicular to the 
direction of the relative velocity of the particle, may be included in the reaction of 
the curve. The only force which it is necessary to impress on the particle is the 
force of the moving space. If the curve be turning about a fixed axis with an 
angular velocity 0, the components of the accelerating force of moving space are 
clearly OV tending directly from the axis of rotation, and rdQjdt perpendicular 
to the plane containing the particle and the axis, where r is the distance of 
the particle from the axis. This agrees with the result obtained in the section on 
relative motion in Vol. i. Chap. iv. Art. 218. 
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24 RELATIVE MOTION. [CHAP. I. 

28. In finding the compound centrifugal force it is useful 
to remember, that we may resolve the angular velocity il or 
the linear velocity V in any manner that we please, and find 
the forces due to each of the components separately. Though we 
have thus more than two forces which must be applied to the 
particle, yet, by making a proper resolution, some of these may 
either produce no efiect, and may therefore be omitted, or may 
produce an eflfect which is easily taken account of. 

29. Relative motion of a Rigid body. When we wish to 
apply Clairaut's theorem to the motion of a rigid body, we must 
consider each particle to be acted on by the two forces which 
depend on the position and velocity of that particle. To find the 
resultant of all these forces, we generally have to eflfect an 
integration throughout the body. This integration though not 
difficult is sometimes troublesome. Methods of abbreviating 
the process have been formulated but they are omitted here 
because such problems are generally more easily solved by using 
the methods described in Art. 10. 

30. Frlnolpto of Vim VlTa applied to movlns azM. Suppose the system at 
any instant to become fixed to the set of moving axes relative to which the motion is 
required^ and calculate what would then he the effective forces on the system. These 
have been called in Art, 25 the forces of moving sparse. If we apply them as ad- 
ditional impressed forces on the system, but reversed in direction, we may use the 
equation of Vis Viva to determine the relative motion as if the axes were fixed in 
space. This theorem is due to Coriolis, Journal Polytech, 1S31. 

If we follow the notation of Art. 24 the accelerations of any point P resolved 
parallel to the rectangular moving axes are 

with two similar expressions for the axes of y and z. The last foor terms, with the 
corresponding terms in the other expressions, are the resolved accelerations of 
a point Pq rigidly attached to the axes, but occupying the instantaneous position of 
P. Let us call these Zq, Fq* ^o- 

Let us now recur to the proof of the principle of Vis Viva given in Vol. i. 
Chap. vn. Art. 850. To adapt that proof to our present case we have merely to 
substitute the above expressions for d^xjdt*, &o, in the general equation of virtual 
moments. After substituting for the displacements ix, hy^ dz their values dx, dy, 
dzt it is clear that the terms containing dxjdtt dyjdt, dzjdt disappear. The 
equation after integration becomes 



2m 



{(Sy + (f^y + (S)] =22m/{(jr-Xo)cte+(r- Y,)dy + {Z^Zo)dz}-^C. 



81. Another proof This theorem of Ooriolis also follows at once from that 
given in Art. 25 for aU kinds of relative motion. The mode of proof just given has 
the advantage of recurring to first principles. 
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It is dear that when we ase the principle of yirtoal yelooities any force whose 
line of action is perpendicolar to the displacement given to its point of application 
most disappear from the equation. Now in the principle of Vis Viva the displace- 
ment given to every point is the elementary arc described by that point in the time 
dt relative to the axes. The compound centrifugal force acts perpendicularly to 
this arc, and therefore disappears from the equation. But the virtual moments of 
the forces of moving space are not zero, and must be allowed for in the equation. 

32. Ex. A tphere rolU on a perfectly rough planet which turns ivith a 
umform angular velocity n about a horizontal axis in its own plane. Supposing the 
motion of the sphere to take place in a vertical plane perpendicular to the axis of 
rotation^ find the motion of the sphere relatively to the plane. 

Let Ox be the trace described by the sphere as it rolls on the plane, and let 
Oy be drawn through the axis of rotation perpendicular to Ox in the plane of 
motion of the sphere. Let nt be the angle which Ox makes with a horizontal plane 
through the axis of rotation. Let be the angle that the radius of the sphere which 
was initially perpendicular to the plane makes with the axis of y. Let x,yhe the 
co-ordinates of P the centre of the sphere, and Mk^ the moment of inertia of the 
sphere about a diameter. 

If the sphere were fixed relatively to the plane its e£Fective forces would be Mn^x 
and Mnhf acting at the centre of gravity, and a couple 3/A;^cin/dt=0 round the centre 
of gravity. See Vol i. Chap, iv., note to Art. 450. Also the impressed force, viz., 
gravity, is equivalent to ^ sin n< and -gcosnt parallel to the moving axes. The 
equation of Vis Viva for relative motion is therefore 

(fc'\ d^x 
1+ -j) --T^=n^x+g Bin nt. 

This equation might also have been derived from the formulie for moving axes 
given in Vol. i. Chap. iv. Art 211 . 

If *«= 1 a» this equation leads to a? = - ~ ^^, sin n( + Ae'*'^^^ + Be~^^^^ 
where A and B are two constants which depend on the initial conditions of the 



On Motion relative to the Earth. 

33. The motion of a body on the surface of the earth is not 
exactly the same as if the earth were at rest. As an illustration 
of the use of the equations of this chapter, we shall proceed to 
determine the equations of motion of a particle referred to axes 
of co-ordinates fixed in the earth and moving with it. 

Let be any point on the sur&ce of the earth whose latitude is 
X. Thus X is the angle which the normal to the surface of still water 
at makes with the plane of the equator. Let the axis of z be 
the vertical at 0, measured positively in the direction opposite to 
gravity. Let the axes of x and y be respectively a tangent to the 
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MOTION RELATIVE TO THE EARTH. 



[chap. I. 

meridian and a perpendicular to it, their positive directions being 
respectively south and west. In the figure the axis of y is dottea 
to indicate that it is perpendicular to the plane of the paper. Let 




o) be the angular velocity of the earth, 6 the distance of the point 
from the axis of rotation. 

We may reduce the point to rest by applying to every, 
point under consideration an acceleration equal and opposite to 
that of 0, and therefore equal to a>*6 and tending from the axis of 
rotation. We must also apply a velocity equal and opposite to 
the initial velocity of 0. This velocity is 0)6. The whole fi^re 
will then be turning about an axis 01, parallel to the axis of 
rotation of the earth, with an angular velocity «. 

When the particle has been projected from the earth it is acted 
on by the attraction of the earth and the applied acceleration 
tt)"6. The attraction of the earth is not what we call gravity. 
Gravity is the resultant of the attraction of the earth and the 
centrifugal force, and the earth is of such a form that this resultant 
acts perpendicular to the surface of still water. If it were not 
so, particles resting on the earth would tend to slide along the 
surface. It appears, therefore, that the force on a particle at 0, 
after has been redtu^ed to rest, is equal to gravity. Let this be 
represented by g. 

The equations of motion are much simplified if we neglect 
such small quantities as the difference between the attractions of 
the earth at diflferent points near 0. If a is the equatorial 
radius of the earth, the attraction at a height z above is nearly 
equal to g^l-zja). Since a is 20926629 feet and 27r/a> is 
24 hours, we easily find that the centriftigal force at the equator, 
a)*a, is equal to g/2S9, Hence if we neglect the small term 
gz/a we must also neglect tu^z at all points near 0. The term ao^b 
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is not neglected, because at places near the equator 6 is nearly as 
large as the radius of the earth. 

Since the earth is turning round 01 with angular velocity oi, 
the resolved part about 0-^ is © sin X, since the angle lOz is the 
complement of X; since the rotation is from west to east, the 
resolved angular velocity is from y to x, which is the negative 
direction, hence ^3 = — wsinX. The resolved angular velocity 
round Ox is a>cosX, and is from y io z^ which is the positive 
direction, hence ^1 = <» cos X. Also since 01 is perpendicular to 
Oy, tf, = 0. Hence, by Art 4, the actual velocities of any particle 
whose co-ordinates are (a?, y, z) are 

dx , - 

dy 
t;=^*J — ojcosX? — cDsmXa? 

dz 

w = J. + CD cos Xy. j 

To find the equations of motion it is only necessary to substitute 
these values in the equations of Art. 5. 

We thus have 

dhj ^ ^dz ^ . ^dx ^ 

-V..- 26)C08X j-^- 2(il)SinX-rr= Y 

dt* dt dt 

g + 2a.cosx| = -5r + Z 

where the terms (X, F, Z) include all the accelerating forces, 
except gravity, which act on the particle. These equations agree 
with those given by Poisson, Journal Polytechniquey 1838. 

34. If we retain the terms containing (»', and include the 
difference between the attractions at (x, y, z) and in the forces 
X, Y, Z, the equations of motion are 

d^x du 

J— + 2a> sin X -^ — CD* sin' Xo? — <»* sin X cos X^ = X, 

cUr at 

g-2«co8X^^-2«8inxg-«'y=F, 

d^z ut/ 

TTj- + 26) cos X -^ — 6)' cos' Xz — CD' sin X COS Xa? = — ^ + ^. 
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28 MOTION RELATIVE TO THE EARTH. [CHAP. I. 

35. Ex. 1. As an example, let us consider the case of a particle dropped from a 
height h. The initial conditions are therefore x, y, dxjdt^ dyjdt, dzjdt all zero, and 
z=:h. As a first approximation, neglect aU the terms containing the small factor w. 
Then we have ar=0, y=0, «=fc- Jpt*. 

For a second approximation, we may substitute these values of (x, y, z) in the 
small terms. We have after integration 

j:=:0, y= -i(acoB\gfi, x^h-^gt*. 

Thus there will be a small deviation towards the east, proportional to the cube 
of the time of descent. There will be no southerly deviation, and the vertical 
motion will be the same as if the earth were at rest. 

An elementary demonstration of this result will make the whole argument 
clearer. Let the particle be dropped from a height h vertically over O. Then, 
being reduced to rest, the particle is really projected eastwards with a velocity 
(ah cos X. Hence, if the direction of gravity did not alter owing to the rotation of 
the earth about 01^ the particle would describe a parabola, and the easterly deviation 
would be {(ah cos X) e, where 2 is the time of falling. Since h=igt\ this deviation is 
i w cos X^e*. The rotation w about 01 is equivalent to a; sin X about Oz and a; cos X 
about Ox, The former does not alter the position of OC the normal to the surfiftoe 
of the earth, which is the direction of gravity. The latter turns OC in any 
time t through an angle w cos Xt. Thus gravity gradually changes its direction 
as the particle falls. The particle is therefore acted on by a westerly component 
=g sin {(a cos Xt), which, since (at is small, is nearly equal to ^w cos \t. Let y* be the 
distance of the particle from the position of the plane xz in space at the moment 
when the particle began to fall, and let y' be measured positively to the west. The 
equation of motion of the particle in space is therefore cPy'ldt'^=g(atcoB\, Inte- 
grating this and remembering that, as explained above, dy'Jdt = - w^ cos X when 
t = 0, we get y'= - (aht cos X + ^g(at^ cos X. When the particle reaches the ground we 
have y'=y very nearly, and h=igt^i thus the deviation westwards is -^wpt'oosX, 
which is the same as before. If it be not evident that y'^y^ it may be shown thus. 
In the time t, Oy, Oz have turned through a very small angle 0=(a cos X£, hence, as 
in transformation of axes, y'= yooBd-zaind, which gives y'=y when we reject the 
squares of 0, 

Ex. 2. A particle is projected vertically upwards in vacuo with a velocity K. 
Show that on reaching the ground again there is no deviation to the south but the 
deviation to the west is 4(iy cos X V^jBg^. [Laplace, iv. p. 341.] 

Ex. 3. A particle is dropped from a height h and falls to the earth. If the 
resistance of the air be kt^, where v is the relative velocity of the particle and air, 
show that the deviation to the south is still zero, but the deviation to the east is 

1 - ; |; . sxf ^^6"^ ^ i* *be time of descent and the squares of k 

are neglected. Laplace gives the expansion for several powers of k when the 
resistance varies as the square of the relative velocity. [Mec. Celeste, iv. p. 337.] 

36. In many cases it will be found convenient to refer the 
motion to axes more generally placed. Let be the origin, and 
let the axes be fixed relatively to the earth, but in any directions 
at right angles to each other. Let 0i, O2, 6% be the resolved 
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ART. 37.] MOTION OF A PROJECTILE. 29 

parts of CD about these axes, then 0j, 0^, 0^ are known constants. 
After substituting from Art. 4 in the equations of motion given 
in Art. 5 we get 

For example, if we wish to determine the motion of a projectile, it is 
convenient to take the axis of z vertical and the plane of a;;s to be the plane of 
projection. Let the axis of x make an angle /3 with the meridian, the angle being 
measnred from the soath towards the west. Then 

tfi=aycos\coB/3, 9,= -wcosXsin/S, tf,= -w8inX. 

These equations may be solved in any particular case by the 
method of continued approximation. If we neglect the small 
terms we get a first approximation to the values of (a?, y, z). To 
find a second approximation we may substitute these values in the 
terms containing cd, and integrate the resulting equations. As 
the equations are only true on the supposition that a>* may be 
neglected, we cannot proceed to a third approximation. 

37. Ex. 1. A particle is projected with a velocity F in a direction making an 
angle a with the horizontal plane, and such that the vertical plane through the 
direction of projection makes an angle /3 with the plane of the meridian, the angle /9 
being measnred from the south towards the west. II a; be measured horizontally in 
the plane of projection, y be measured horizontally in a direction making an angle 
p+iv with the meridian, and z verticaUy upwards from the point of projection, 
prove that x=V cos at + ( T sin at^ - lg(^)ia cos X sin /3, 

y = (F sin ot' - Igfi) w cos X cos /3 + F cos ai^ta sin X, 

z=Vmiat-igt*- Fcosat'o^oosX sin/J, 

where X is the latitude of the place, and w the angular velocity of the earth about its 
axis of figure. 

Show also that the increase of range on the horizontal plane through the point 
of projection is 4w sin /3 cos X sin a (i sin* a - cos* a) F*/p*, 

and that the deviation to the right of the plane of projection is 

4<a sin* a (^ cos X cos /3 sin a + sin X cos a) F*/p*. 

Ex. 2. A bullet is projected from a gun nearly horizontaUy with great velocity 
so that the trajectory is nearly flat, prove that the deviation is nearly equal to 
Rtia sin X, where J2 is the range, and the other letters have the same meaning as in 
the last question. The deviation is always to the right of the plane of firing in the 
Northern hemisphere, and to the left in the Southern hemisphere. It is asserted 
{Comptet Rendu$f 1866) that the deviation due to the earth's rotation as calculated 
by this formula is as much as half the actual deviation in Whitworth's gun. 
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30 MOTION RELATIVE TO THE EARTH. [CHAP. I. 

We may arrive at this result in an elementary way. The ballet after it leaves 
the earth describes its path in space, while the axes of reference torn with the earth 
round the vertical at the point of projection with an angular velocity w sin X. The 
bullet is therefore left behind by the axes, and after a time t we have y=xtuaia\. 
As explained in Art. 85, the effect of the resolved angular velocity about a horizontal 
line at the point of projection is here neglected. The solution is therefore only 
approximately true when the trajectory is flat and the error increases with the time 
of flight. 

The terms containing the factor w are so small that it is unusual to make any 
allowance for them in aiming a gun at a target, except when the velocity of pro- 
jection V is very great. In such cases it is enough to retain the terms which contain 
r as a factor. If however the trajectory is flat, the vertical velocity F sin a is small 
and there is no reason for retaining the term. Taking only the principal terms, we 
see from the results of the last example that 

x=VQoaat ysFcosat^sinX 

X = r sin at - i^' - r COS at*(ii cos X sin /9. 

It follows that throughout the motion y=xutan\. It appears also that the 
time the bullet takes to reach the target is (on these suppositions) independent of the 
motion of the earth. The vertical deviation of the bullet from its parabolic path at 
the moment of reaching the target is -xtwoosXsin/9. This is to be measured 
upwards when positive ; the deviation is therefore upwards or downwards according 
as the target is on the east or the west side of the meridian. 

It may be objected that in obtaining these results we have neglected the resistance 
of the air, whose effects in altering the parabolic path are much greater than those 
of the rotation of the earth. So long however as we reject the squares both of w 
and of the constant of resistance, the deviations due to w from an unresisted are the 
same as those from a resisted path. 

38. Diiturbance of a Pendulum. Let us apply the equa- 
tions of Art. 36 to determine the effect of the rotation of the earth 
on the motion of a pendulum. In this, as in some other cases, it 
is found advantageous to refer the motion to axes not fixed in 
the earth but moving in some known manner. Let the axis of z 
be vertical as before, and let the axes of x and y move slowly 
round the vertical with angular velocity a> sin X in the direction 
from the south towards the west. In this case we have 

^1=6) cos X cos fi, tf J = — ft) cos Xeia l3, 

and tf, = — ft) sin X + ft) sin X = 0, 

where fi is the angle the axis of a makes with the tangent to the 
meridian, so that afi/dt = ft) sin X. If, as before, we neglect quanti- 
ties which contain the square of o) as a factor, the terms which 
contain dOi/dt and dO^/dt must be omitted. Hence the required 
equations may be obtained firom those of Art. 36 by putting ^3 = 0. 

If m be the mass of the particle, / the length of the string, and 
T the tension ; the equations are 
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ART. 38.] THE PENDULUM. 31 

d?x ^ ^ . ^dz T X \ 

J-; — 2ft) COS X sm J - = 1 

d^ '^ dt ml 

d^ c% ^ r>dz T y 

:j*» 2ft) cos X cos )8 -Ti = 7 V, 

eft' '^ dt m I ' 

d?z « . ^ cZa? ^ -. dy T I — z 

3:r + 2ft)CO8X8m0-7: + 2ft)COsXco8i8 :£=-5^H f— 

av at at m I 

the origin being taken at the lowest point of the arc of oscillation. 

If the oscillation be sufficiently small z differs from zero by small 
quantities of the order of a', where a is the semi-angle of oscil- 
lation. The last equation then shows that T diflTers from mg by 
quantities of the order of ft)a at least. If then we neglect terms of the 
order of mo? and «*, we may put mg for T in the two first equations, 
and neglect the terms contaming mdzjdt. The equations of motion 
thus h^ome the same as for a pendulum attached to a fixed 
point. If ln*=g the solutions of the equations are clearly 

x = Aco8(nt+C), y=:B8m(nt'h D). 

The small oscillations of a pendulum on the earth referred to 
axes turning round the vertical with angular velocity to sin X are 
therefore the same as those of an imaginary pendulum suspended 
fit>m an absolutely fixed point. 

Let us then suppose the pendulum to be drawn aside so as to 
make with the vertical a small angle a and then let go. Relatively 
therefore to the axes moving round the vertical with angular 
velocity ft) sin X we must suppose the particle to be projected with 
a velocity I sin aco sin X perpendicular to the initial plane of dis- 
placement. We have then when ^ = 0, x = la, y = 0, dx/dt^O, 
dyjdt = — lato sin X. It is then easy to see that in the above values 
of X and y, C and D are both zero, and that the particle describes 
an ellipse, the ratio of the axes being ft) sin X {II g p. The effect of 
the rotation of the earth is to make this ellipse turn round the 
vertical with uniform angular velocity ft) sin X m a direction from 
south to west. If the angle a be not so small that its square may 
be neglected, it is known by dynamics of a particle that, indepen- 
dently of all considerations of the rotation of the earth, there will 
be a progression of the apsides of the ellipse. It is therefore 
necessary for the success of the experiment that the length I of 
the pendulum should be very great. This motion of the apsides 
depending on the magnitude of a is in the opposite direction to 
that caused by the rotation of the earth. 

It also appears that the time of oscillation is unaffected by the 
rotation of the earth, provided the arc of oscillation be so small 
that the effects of forces whose magnitude contains the factor ft>a^ 
may be neglected. 
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32 MOTION RELATIVE TO THE EARTH. [CHAP. I. 

89. Ex. 1. In FoQoaalt's experiment, a long pendalam is suspended from a 
point over the centre of a oiroalar table, and the arc of oscillation is seen to pass 
from one diameter to another. Show that the arc of the circular rim of the table 
described by the plane of oscillation in one day is equal to the difference in length 
between two parallels of latitude one through the centre and the other through the 
northern or southern point of the rim. This theorem is due to Prol J. B. Toung. 

Ex. 2. A heavy particle is suspended from a fixed point of support by a string 
of length a, and the effect of the rotation of the earth is neglected. In the two 
following cases the path of the particle is very nearly an ellipse whose apses advance 
in each complete revolution of the particle through an angle /9 . 2t. If 6 and e be 
the major and minor semi-axes of the ellipse, prove (1) that when b and e are small 
compared with a, p=\hcla\ and (2) that when h and e are not small compared with 
a, but are very nearly equal, (/3+ 1)~'= 1 - %}?la\ 

Ex. 3. A pendulum, at rest relatively to the earth, is started in any direction 
with a small angular velocity, show that the oscillations will take place in a vertical 
plane turning uniformly round the vertical so that the pendulum becomes vertical 
once in each half oscillation. 

Ex. 4. Let (? be the angle which a pendulum of length I makes with the vertical, 
and ^ the angle which the vertical plane containing the pendulum makes with a 
vertical plane which turns round the vertical with uniform angular velocity ta sin X 
in a direction from south to west. Prove that, when terms depending on w* are 
neglected, the equations of motion become 

where il is an arbitrary constant, and the other letters have the meanings given to 
them in Art. 86. See M. Qnet in LiouvilU's Journal, 1853. 

These equations will be found convenient in treating the motion of a pendulum. 
They may be easily obtained by transforming those given in Art. 88 to polar 
co-ordinates. 

40. IMatiMrtMiiio— of motioii in oim j^tane. In the first volume of this treatise 
a chapter was devoted to the discussion of the motion of a body or a system of 
bodies constrained to remain in a fixed plane. This plane was treated as if it 
were really fixed in space. But since no plane can be found which does not move 
with the earth, it is important to determine what effect the rotation of the earth will 
have on the motion of these bodies. Let us treat this as an example of the method 
of Clairant and Coriolis given in Art. 25. 

Let the plane make an angle X with the axis of the earth. Let a point in 
this plane be on the surface of the earth, and let it be reduced to rest. Then, as 
proved in Art. 38, the moving bodies while in the neighbourhood of are acted on 
by their weights in a direction normal to the surface of the earth. The earth is 
now turning round an axis through parallel to the axis of figure with a constant 
angular velocify w. Let this angular velocify be resolved into two, viz., - w sin X 
about an axis perpendicular to the plane, and w cos X about an axis in the plane. 
Now the square of w is to be rejected, hence, by the principle of the superposition of 
small motions, we may determine the whole offect of these two rotations by adding 
together the effects produced by each separately. 
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ART. 41.] MOTION IN ONE PLANE. 33 

It is a known theorem that if a particle be constrained to move in a plane which 
turns round any axis in that plane with a constant angular Telocity a» cos X, the 
motion may be found by regarding the plane as fixed and impressing an accelera- 
tion ftfVcos' X on the particle, where r is the distance of the particle from the axis. 
This may be deduced, as in Art. 26, from the theorem of Clairaut. This impressed 
acceleration is to be neglected because it depends on the square of w. The angular 
velocity w cos X has therefore no sensible effect. 

If the bodies be free to move in the plane, the effect of the rotation - w sin X is to 
turn the axes of reference round the normal to the plane drawn through the point 
O. If then we calculate the motion without regard to the rotation of the earth, 
taking the initial conditions relative to fixed space, the effect of the rotation of the 
earth may be allowed for by referring this motion to axes turning round the normal 
with angular velocity - ta sin X. For example, if the body be a heavy particle sus- 
pended by a long string from a point O fixed relatively to the earth, it is really 
constrained to move in a horizontal plane, and the reasoning given above shows 
that the plane of oscillation will appear to a spectator on the earth to revolve with 
angular velocity - w sin X round the vertical. 

If the bodies be constrained to revolve with the plane, it will be required to find 
the motion relatively to that plane. We must therefore apply to each particle the 
force of moving space and the compound centrifugal force. If r be the distance of 
any particle of mass m from 0, the former is mrw^ sin* X. This is to be neglected 
because it depends on the square of w. The latter is therefore the only force to be 
considered. Let us replace it by a resultant force acting at the centre of gravity 
of the body and a couple. We notice that, by Art. 24, the components of the 
compound centrifugal force on any particle are algebraic functions of dx/dtt dyjdtt 
dxjdt of the first degree. By Vol. i. Art. 14, their moment about the centre of 
gravity is equal to that of the compound centrifugal forces after the centre of 
gravity has been reduced to rest. Since each particle of the body is then moving 
in the plane of constraint perpendicular to its radius vector drawn from the centre 
of gravity as origin, the compound centrifugal force on it acts along the radius 
vector, and has therefore no moment about the centre of gravity. The couple 
therefore is zero. Again, the resultant force at the centre of gravity is the same as 
if all the mass were collected at that point, and is therefore equal to - 2MVu sin X, 
where M is the mass of the body and F the velocity of the centre of gravity. 

The effect of the rotation of the earth may therefore be allowed for by treating 
the earth as fixed and applying this force at the centre of gravity of the body. 
The ratio of this force to gravity for a particle moving 82 feet per second, is at 
most 4t/24.60.60, which is less than a five thousandth. This is so small that, 
except under special circumstances, its effect is imperceptible. 

41. Disturbance of the motion of a rigid body. Hitherto 
we have considered chiefly the motion of a single particle. The 
effect of the rotation of the earth on the motion of a rigid body 
will be more easily understood when the methods to be described 
in the following chapters have been read. If, for example, a body 
be set in rotation about its centre of gravity, it will not be difficult 
to determine its motion as viewed by a spectator on the earth, 
when we know its motion in space. It seems, therefore, sufficient 
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34 MOTION RELATIVE TO THE EARTH. [CHAP. I. 

here to consider the peculiarities which these problems present, 
and to seek illustrations which do not require any extended use of 
the equations of motion. 

42. The effect of the rotation of the earth is in general so 
small compared with that of gravity, that it is necessary to fix the 
centre of gravity in order that the effects of the former may be 
perceptible. Even when this is done, the friction on the points of 
support and the other resistances, cannot be wholly done away 
with. If, however, the apparatus be made with such care that 
these resistances are small, the effects of the rotation of the earth 
may be made to accumulate, and after some time to become 
sufficiently great to be clearly perceptible. 

If a body be placed at rest relatively to the earth and free to 
turn about its centre of gravity as a fixed point, it is actually in 
rotation about an axis parallel to the axis of the earth. Unless 
this axis be a principal axis, the body does not continue to rotate 
about it, and thus a change takes place in its state of motion. 
By referring to Euler's equations, we see that the change 
in the position of the axis of rotation is due to the terms 
(A — B)a)iOi>2, (5— (7)a)j6)„ (G—A)oi>^i, The body having been 
placed apparently at rest, a>i, q)„ a>, are small quantities of the 
same order as the angular velocity of the earth ; these terms are, 
therefore, of the order of the squares of small quantities Whether 
they are great enough to produce any visible effect or not depends 
on their ratio to the frictional forces which could be called into 
play. But, since these frictional forces are sufficient to prevent 
any relative motion, these terms will in general be just cancelled 
bv the frictional couples introduced into the right-nand sides of 
Efuler's equations. The body, therefore, continues at rest relatively 
to the earth. 

In order that some visible effect may be produced, it is usual 
to impress on the body a very great angular velocity about some 
axis. If this be the axis of ©,, the terms in Euler*s equations, 
which are due to the centrifugal forces, and which contain a>, as a 
factor, become greater than when a>, had no such initial value. 
The greater this initial angular velocity, the greater these terms 
will be, and the more visible we may expect tneir effects on the 
body to be. 

If the angular velocity thus communicated to the body be 
sufficient to turn it only once in a second, it is still 24 x 60 x 60 
times as great as the angular velocity of the earth. In such 
problems, therefore, we may regard the angular velocity of the 
earth as so small, compared with the existing angular velocities 
of the body, that the square of the ratio may be neglected. 
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ART. 43.] MOTION OF A RIGID BODY. 35 

As an example* of the application of these principles, we have 
selected one case of the gyroscope, which admits of an elementary 
solution. More general cases are considered further on. 

48. Ex. The centre of gravity of a iolid of revolution isfixed^ while the axis of 
fiffwre i$ constrained to remain in a plane fixed relatively to the earth. The solid 
being set in rotation about its axis of figure, it is required to find the nwtion. 

Let us refer the motion to moying axes. Let the centre of gravity be the origin, 
the plane of yz the plane fixed relatively to the earth. Let the axis of fignre be the 
axis of z, and let it make an angle x with the projection of the axis of rotation of the 
earth on the plane of yz. Let this projection, for the sake of brevity, be called the 
axis of X* Let p be the angular velocity of the ear^ aboat its axis, a the angle which 
the normal to the plane of yz makes with the axis of the earth. We suppose p to 
be reckoned positive when the rotation is in the standard direction osaally taken as 
positive, so that when viewed from the positive extremity of the axis, the rotation 
appears to be in the direction of the hands of a watch. Since the earth turns from 
west by south to east, it follows, if the angle a 
be measured from the northern extremity P of 
the axis, that p is really negative and is repre- 
sented in Art. 38 by -a». The motion of the 
moving axes is given by 

0i=pcoaa+dxldt, 

0i=p sin a sin Xt 

^,=j>sinacosx. 
Let u>it (a^ita^he the angular velocities of the 
body about the moving axes ; A, A^ C the princi- 
pal moments of inertia at the centre of gravity. 

Let i2 be the reaction by which the axis of figure is constrained to remain in 
the fixed plane, then R acts paraUel to the axis of x. Let ^ be the distance of its 
point of application from the origin. The angular momenta about the axes are 
respectively /^a^Wi, h^=Auti, h^=Cc^, 




* M. Quet has published in Liouville's Journal^ 1858, a memoir on relative 
motion and the application to the pendulum and several forms of the gyroscope. 
The problem considered in Art. 43 is one of those solved by him, though in a 
different manner. 

The application of Lagrange's equations to relative motion has been discussed 
by Ed. Bour in a memoir presented to the French Academy in 1856 and afterwards 
published in Liouville's Journal, 1863. He forms an expression for the vis viva 
similar to that given in Art. 44, equation (1), and applies it to various problems. 
The principal object of his memoir is to show by the solution of some problems a 
little more complicated than those usually given in treatises on mechanics the 
advantages which result by using the canonical forms of Hamilton and Jacobi. 
He therefore continually uses the principal function of Hamilton to obtain the 
solutions of his problems. Lagrange's equations have also been used by Lottner in 
Crelle's Journal, 1857. His processes are somewhat complicated, but they have been 
abbreviated by Prof. Gilbert of Louvain, who supplied a " compte rendu " to the 
Association Fran^ise in 1878 and another to the Academy in 1882, Tome xoiv. In 
both of these he continually refers to a memoir published by him, which how- 
ever the author has not seen. 

3—2 
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36 MOTION RELATIVE TO THE EARTH. [CHAP. I, 

Substitating in Art. 10, the equations of motion are 

Since the axis of « is fixed in the body, we see by Art. 8, that lai^Bi, ta^^O^ 
The last equation of motion, therefore, shows tfiat W| is constant. It should however 
be remembered that w, is not the apparent angular velocity of the body as viewed 
by a spectator on the earth. If 0, be the angular velocity relatively to the moving 
axes, we have by Art. 8, O^=ta^-0i, ^ ^^^ 

0, + j> sin a cos x = constant. 
Thus the body, if so small a difference could be perceived, would appear to rotate 
slower or quicker the nearer its axis approached one extremity or the other of the 
projection of the axis of the earth's rotation on the fixed plane. 

The first equation of motion, after substitution for w^, <a^, B^t B^t their values in 

terms of x* becomes 

tpy 
-4 ^ - Ap^ sin'a sin x oos x + C7«p sin a sin x=0, 

where n has been written for w,. The second term should be rejected as compared 
with the third, since it depends on the square of the small quantity p, Art 88. 
We have, therefore, 

^ = - _np smasmx. 

This is the equation of motion of a pendulum under the action of a force 
constant in magnitude, and whose direction is along the axis of x* i'^* the projection 
of the axis of rotation of the earth on the fixed plane. The body being set in 
rotation about its axis of figure, we see that that axis immediately begins to 
approach one extremity or the other of the axis of x ^^ & continually increasing 
angular velocity. When the axis of figure reaches the axis of Xi its angular velocity 
begins to decrease, and it comes to rest when it makes an angle on the other side 
of the axis of x equal to its initial value. The oscillation will then be repeated 
continually. 

The axis of figure oscillates about that extremity of the axis of x> which, 
when X is measured from it, makes the coefficient on the right-hand side of the last 
equation negative. This extremity is such that, when the axis of figure is passing 
through it, the rotation n of the body is in the same direction as the resolved 
rotation p of the earth. 

If we compare bodies of different form, we see that the time of oscillation depends 
only on the ratio of C to il. It is otherwise independent of the structure or form of 
the body. The greater this ratio the quicker will the oscillation be. For a solid of 
revolution the ratio is greatest when Zm«*=0. In this case the ratio is equal to 2, 
and the body is a circular disc or ring. 

If we compare the different planes in which the axis may be constrained to 
remain, we see that the motion is the same for all planes making the same angle 
with the axis of the earth. It is therefore independent of the inclination of the 
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plane (o the horizon at the place of observation. The time of oscillation is 
least, and the motion of the axis most perceptible, when a=iT, i.e. when the plane 
is parallel to the axis of rotation of the earth. If the plane be perpendicular to the 
axis of the earth, the axis of figure does not oscillate, but if the initial value of dxjdt 
is zero, it remains at rest in whatever position it may be placed. 

44. Application of Lagrange's equations. Let the body 
be referred to a system of axes with a fixed origin 0, whose 
angular motions about themselves are given by ffi, O^* ^s- If 
X, fi, V are the direction cosines of their instantaneous axis 0/, 
and the angular velocity about it, then 0i = \6, 0^ = ia0, 0^ = v0. 
The vis viva of the body is 

where accents denote diflferential coefficients with regard to the 
time. Let 2jB be the vis viva of the motion relative to the 
moving axes, then 

We find by expansion 

T = R-\-N0'¥\I0' (1). 

where N= X2m (y«' - zy') + /tSm (zx' - xz!) + vZm (xy' - yx') 
/= I/* 2m {a^ + y») + &c. - 2\fAtmxy — &c. 

so that ^ is the angular momentum of the relative motion, and I is 
the moment of inertia of the body about the instantaneous axis 01 of 
the axes of reference. 

We may verify this resnlt for the case of a rigid body turning abont the origin as 
a fixed point by noticing that its Vis Viva is 

where 0^, 0,, 0, are the relative angnlar velocities of the body. Expanding this we 
arrive at equation (1). 

If the origin of the moving axes is not fixed, let a, ^8, 7 be its 
components of acceleration in space along the axes of reference. 
To reduce to rest we apply these with reversed signs to every 
point of the system, Art. 33. The resultant of each of these 
systems of parallel forces is a single force acting at the centre of 

ravity of the body. These may be included in the force function 

>y adding to U the term 

Z = -if(a^+y8jfH-7i) (2), 

where x, y, z are the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity, and M 
is the mass of the body. 

The Lagrangian function is therefore 

L^R + N0+^I0'+U-\-K (3), 
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88 MOTION RELATIVE TO THE EARTH. [CHAP. I. 

and if gr be any one of the independent variables on which the 
position of the body is made to depend, we have the typical 
equation 

d dL dL ^ ^ , . V 

dtd^^d^"^ • ^*^- 

In applying these equations to find the motion of a body 
relative to the earth we neglect as explained above the term ^Ifi. 
For the reasons given in Art. 42, the centre of gravity of the body 
is usually fixed relatively to the earth, so the terms in the force 
function due to gravity ao not appear. The term represented b^ 
K may also be omitted for the same reason. If, then, gravity is 
the only acting force the Lagrangian function reduces to 

L==R + N0 (5). 

One integral of the equations (4) can be found by the principle of Vis Viva. The 
method of treating the equations used in Vol. i. Chap. vni. Art. 407» does not apply 
here because T is not a homogeneous function of the velocities. For the sake 
of increased generality, let us suppose that L=LQ+Li+Ao, + L^t where L^ is a 
homogeneous function of n dimensions of the velocities of the coordinates. When 
L has the value (8) this expression reduces to the first three terms. Multiplying 
each of the equations comprised in the typical form (4) by the corresponding g' 
and adding the results we have 

^|l(.'§)-«-S[-^f-. '•>■ 

where 2 implies summation for all the variables. Now 



^%=nL, 






dq' "*• 

since L^ does not contain t explicitly. It immediately foUows by integrating (6) 
that 

(n-l)L^+(n-2)L^i+Ac.+L,-Lo=/., (7), 

where the term L^ is absent and h is an arbitrary constant. When the expression 
for L contains only three terms, this reduces to L^-Lq^bH or 

R-\W^U-K^h (8). 

In applying this equation to motion relative to the earth when ^ is rejected and 
the centre of gravity is fixed we have 

R=^K (9). 

Ex. 1. Ai an example of the use of these equations ^ let us consider the problem 
already solved in Art, 48. 

To find R and N we notice that Oz separates from Ox in a fixed plane with 
angular velocity x't ^^^ relative motion may therefore be constructed by the angular 
velocities Oi=x'» ^3=^0, O^^ip' where is the angle a plane through Oz fixed in 
the body makes with the plane xOz, We therefore have 

2jR=i4x^+C^'2, N=Ax'ooBa-\-Ci/>'smaooBx, 

T= i Ux'^+0<p'*) +p {Ax'oosa+C<p' sin a cos x), 

+ ip^{A (cos'tt + sin^a sin«x) + C sin'a cos«x }, 
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THE GYROSCOPE. 



39 



where ihe notation of Art. 43 has been followed. Using this value of T as the 
Lagrangian fonotion and taking $ to be ^ and x ^ torn, we have 

0'+^8inocosx=n, 

Ax" +pCil>' sin o sin X - p* sin'o (-4 - (7) sin x cos x =0. 

Eliminating <f>' from the second equation we obtain the same results as in Art. 43. 

Ex. 2. If gravity at each point of a body is regarded as the resultant of the 
terrestrial attraction and the centrifugal force at that point, prove that the force 
function U differs from that due to gravity by -iI0^-^Mb-$*f where b is the 
distance of the centre of gravity from the axis of the earth. It will be observed 
that in forming the Lagrangian function L the terms ^W in U and T cancel each 
other, so that when the centre of gravity of the body is fixed and the force function 
due to gravity is treated as a constant the expression L=R-\-Nd ia correct including 
the square of 0. [Gilbert's Theorem.] 

45. Ex. A very general form of the gyroscope is that in which the axis of the 
gyrating body is free to move in all direction? about the centre of gravity, which 
is fixed relatively to the earth. One construction by which this freedom may be 
obtained is as follows. 

A uniaxal body can turn freely about its axis of figure G'OC, which is pivotted 
on the inside of a metal ring CY^C'Y^ so that C'OC is a diameter, the point 
being the centre of gravity of the body and the centre of the ring. The external 
extremities of that diameter Y-^'OY^ of this ring which is perpendicular to C'OC are 
pivotted at two points Y,, Y^ on the inside of a second ring external to the former, 
having Y^'OY^ for a diameter, and for its centre. This external ring is free to 





move about a diameter Z^OZ^ perpendicular to Y^OY^. The diameter OZ^ is fixed 
relatively to the earth and will be taken as an axis of i, the plane of xz is also 
fixed relatively to the earth and will be taken to contain the straight line OP^ drawn 
parallel to the northern direction of the axis of rotation of the earth. 

In the first diagram the internal and external rings are shown folded into the 
plane of Y^Z^, In the second diagram all that portion of the figure is represented 
which lies in the positive octant of the axes X^Y^^, The inner ring has been 
turned round its axis Y^Y^ through an au^le B, The axis Ox which is fixed 
relatively to the earth and lies in the plane X^Y.^ has also been sketched. 
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40 MOTION RELATIVE TO THE EARTH. [CHAP. I. 

Let the angle xOX^ which defines the position in space of the external ring he 
f ; let the angle Z^OC defining the position of the internal ring be 0; and let the 
angle made by a plane passing through OC and fixed in the nniaxal body with X^^ 
be <p. These angles are the co-ordinates of the gyroscope, which has therefore three 
degrees of freedom. With two rings only we notice that the angles ^, ^, are the 
Eolerian angular co-ordinates of the nniaxal body. 

By increasing the number of rings we could increase the degrees of freedom and 
generalize the instrument. On the other hand we can reduce the number of 
independent co-ordinates by introducing any restrictions we please. Thus in the 
example discussed in Art. 43 where the axis OC is restricted to lie in one plane, we 
have ^ equal to a constant. 

Let (A, A, C), {Ai, A^, Cj), (A^, A^^ Cjf be the principal moments of inertia at 
of the uniaxal body, the internal and external rings. We then have 

2i2=ii(d'3+sin*^f'*) + C(0'+^'cos^)«-Ki4i(^'^ + co8«^^'2) + Cj^'2Biu«^ + i4jf». 

The first two terms represent the vis viva of the uniaxal body, the third and fourth 
terms represent that of the internal ring. These are obtained from the first two by 
putting 0'=O, interchanging A and C in the coefficients of ^', and adding the 
suffixes. 

Let X, /i, r be the direction cosines of OP referred to 00 as axis of Z, , 07^7, as 
axis of Yi and an axis OX^ perpendicular to both ; let i be the angle zOP, The 
angular momentum about OP is then 

;^=-iisin^^-hi4^>+C7(0' + f' cos^jf 

- Ci sin eyjf'X + A^e'fji + ^4,^ cos ^ir + J,^' cos i. 
We also have the geometrical relations 

X= -costsin^ + sintcos^cos^, 

/i= -sintsin^, 

p= cosicoB^ + sintsin^oos^. 

Representing the angular velocity of the earth by p measured positively in the 
direction X^Y^^ and putting 

P= i^i + i4,+ (il - ill + Cj) sin^ ^, 
the Lagrangian function becomes, when the square of p is rejected, 

+p cos i [P^+ (7 (^' + f cos ^) cos ^] 

+ j> sin t [{ C0' + (C + -4i - il - Cj) f ' cos ^} sin ^ cos ^ - (il + ill) ^ sin ^]. 
The equation corresponding to vis viva becomes 

(4 + ^i)^'3 + p^ + (7(^' + f co8^)»=a. 
Putting q in equation (4) equal to and f in turn we have 
^'+ (^+p cos t) cos +|> sin i sin ^cos f = /3, 

^ JP (^ + p cos i) + (7 { 0' + (f H- p cos i) cos ^ } cos ^1 

+p sin i[C0' sin ^ sin f+(2i4i + C-Ci) cos ^' +2 (i4-iii-C+Ci)8in*^cosf^']=0, 

where a and /9 are arbitrary constants. 

When the fixed axis Oz is parallel to the axis of the earth, t=0. The last 
equation is then a perfect differential, and we thus have a third integral. 
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46. Ex. 1. Show that a person ftirmshed with the particular form of the 
gyroscope described in Art. 48, ooold, without any Astronomical observations, 
determine the latitude of the place, the direction of the rotation of the earth, and 
the length of the sidereal daj. This remark is due to M. Quet. 

Ex. 2. If the body be a rod, and its centre of gravity supported without friction, 
prove that it could rest in relative equilibrium either parallel or perpendicular to 
the projection of the earth's axis on the plane of constraint. If it be placed in any 
other position, its motion will be very slow, depending on p^, but it will oscillate 
about a mean position perpendicular to the projection of the earth's axis. 

Ex. 3. If the axis of figure be acted on by a frictional force producing a 
retarding couple, whose moment about the axis of x bears a constant ratio /a to the 
moment of the reactional couple about the axis of y, and if the fixed plane be 
parallel to the axis of the earth, find the small oscillations about the position of 
equilibrium. Show that the position at any time t is given by 

X=Le"^^cos[(enj>/^ -Xa)*t + Jlf], 

where ^A\=n (Cn-2Ap)^ and L and M are two constants depending on the initial 
conditions. 

Ex. 4. The centre of gravity of a solid of revolution is fixed, while the axis of 
figure is constrained to remain in the surface of a smooth right cone fixed relatively 
to the earth. Show that the axis of figure will oscillate about the projection of the 
axis of rotation of the earth on the surface of the cone, and that the time of a com- 
plete small oscillation about the mean position will be 2t {A sin ejCpn sin /9)^ 
where e is the semi-angle of the cone, /9 the inclination of its axis to the axis of the 
earth, and the other letters have the same meaning as before. This problem is 
discussed both by Quet and Bour. 

Ex. 5. The fixed axis OZ, of the external ring of a two ringed gyroscope is 
placed parallel to the axis of revolution of the earth, prove that 

(A-^AW^^ _J£-Cncos^)« 

(4 + ^ij«/ +(^-fei)sin«(? + ^iCos»^-f.^,'* * 

where n, E and F are arbitrary constants. [Lottner*s Problem.] 

Ex. 6. Two equal heavy rods CA^ CB are connected by a hinge at C with a 
spring so that they tend to make a known angle with each other. The free ends 
A and B are then tied together and the whole is suspended by a string OC attached 
to the hinge. The system is left to itself until it is at rest relatively to the earth. 
If the string which fastens A and B be now cut, the arms separate from each other. 
Show that the system will immediately have an apparent angular velocity round 
the vertical equal to j> sin X (r - !)/!', where I, I' are the moments of inertia of the 
system about the vertical OC respectively before and after the string joining A and 
B was cut, p is the angular velocity of the earth about its axis, and X is the latitude 
of the place. In which direction will the system turn? This apparatus was 
devised by M. Poinsot, who considered that the experiment would be so effective 
that the latitude of the place could be deduced from the observed angular velocity. 
Bee Camptes Rendtu, 1861, Tome zxxn. page 206. 

Ex. 7. If a river is flowing due north, prove that the pressure on the eastern 
bank at a depth z is increased by the change of latitude of the running water in 
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42 MOTION BELA.TIVE TO THE EARTa [CHAP. I. 

the ratio gz + hvta sin I : gz, where h is the breadth of the stream, v its velocity, I the 
latitude and w the angular velocity of the earth abont its axis. [Math. Tripos, 1875.] 

Ex. 8. A wave like the Tide-wave travels along a river with its crest at right 
angles to the banks. Deduce from Glairaut's rule (Art. 25) that the tide is higher on 
one bank than on the other, and shew that the height of the tide decreases in 
geometrical progression for equal increments of distance from one bank. 

The general line of argument is as follows. Since the motion of the water is 
very nearly in a horizontal plane we may (by Art. 40) disregard the rotation of the 
earth provided we apply to every particle an acceleration 2iav sin X perpendicular to 
its direction of motion, i,e, perpendicular to the direction of the river. Hence the 
river must be so much higher on one side than the other that the pressure due by 
gravity to the difference of level is equal to that due to the applied acceleration. 
If f be the altitude of the tide above the mean level at a distance y from that side 
of the river at which the tide is highest, we have -gd^^^^tav sin \dy. But in the 
theory of tides as undisturbed by the rotation it is proved that v^j^'jgjh. By 
integration we find f=Ce-2*»y8inA/N/^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

OSCILLATIONS ABOUT EQUILIBRIUM. 

Lagrange's Method with indeterminate multipliers, 

47. In the first volume of this treatise Lagrange's method 
of finding the small oscillations of a system about a position of 
equilibrium has been explained. It is our object, not to repeat 
those explanations, but rather to examine how that theory is 
modified by the use of indeterminate multipliers. In a dynamical 
problem it generally happens that we want to know how some 
particular quantities change with the time. Now it is one of the 
chief advantages of Lagrange's method that it gives a large choice 
of quantities which may be taken as co-ordinates. The quantities 
we most wish to find are therefore usually chosen for the inde- 
pendent co-ordinates and their variations can then be found fi"om 
Lagrange's equations. But sometimes we find that this introduces 
a ^eat complication of symbols. Perhaps we lose thereby some 
prmciple of symmetry which would have abbreviated and simplified 
the whole procesa We now propose to consider what modifications 
must be mtroduced into the equations when those particular 
(quantities whose values we most require cannot be conveniently 
introduced as independent co-ordinates. For this purpose the 
method of indeterminate multipliers may be used with great 
advantage. 

48. Let the sjrstem be referred to any co-ordinates 0, <(>, &c. 
which are so small that we may reject all powers of them except 
the lowest which occur. They should therefore be so chosen that 
they vanish in the position of equilibrium. Let n be the number 
of those co-ordinates. Assuming that the geometrical equations 
do not contain the time explicitly, the vis viva 2T will be a quad- 
ratic function of the velocities, and may therefore be expanded 
in a series of the form 

2 r= A^,a^ + 2A^<I>' + ^af « + &c. 
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44 OSCILLATIONS ABOUT EQUILIBRIUM. [CHAP. U. 

Here the coeflBcients An , &c. are all functions of 0, if>, &c. and we 
may suppose them to be expanded in a series of some powers of 
these co-ordinates. Since the oscillations are so small that we may 
reject all powers of the small quantities except the lowest which 
occur, we may reject all except the constant terms of these series. 
We shall therefore regard the coeflBcients An, &c. as constants. 

We must now make an expansion for the force function U 
in a series of powers of 0, <f>, &c. If the co-ordinates 0, ^, &c. were 
all independent, the terms containing the first powers wpuld 
vanish, because by the principle of virtual velocities dUld0, 
dU/d<j>y &c. are zero in the position of equilibrium for all variations 
of 0, <l>, &c. which are consistent with the geometrical conditions. 
But as this does not necessarily occur when 0, <^, &c. are connected 
by geometrical relations, we take as our expansion 

where Uo is a constant which is easily seen to be the value of U in 
the position of equilibrium. We may notice that the coeflBcients 
(7i, Ca, &c. are not unrestricted. They must be such that the 
equations of equilibrium are all satisfied. 

Since the co-ordinates 0, ^, &c. are not independent there will 
be some geometrical relations which connect them. To simplify 
matters, let us suppose that there are but two such relationa Let 
these be / (0, ^, &c.) = 0, F (0, if>, &c.) = 0. We may also expand 
these in powers of the co-ordinates in the following manner : 

f=G^0+G^-\'&c + ^On0' + Oi,0<l>+hO„<l>' + bc 

F^H^0-^H4-¥&o.-\-\Hn0'-\-H^04>-\'\H^<^-\-&c(i. 

The constant terms of these series are omitted because the geome- 
trical equations are to be satisfied when the system is in equili- 
brium, i,e. when ^ = 0, <^ = 0, &c. 

We have now to substitute these series in the Lagrangian 
equations. Referring to Chap. viii. of Vol. I. these are represented 
by the type 

ddT _dT_dU df dF 
dtd0' d^~ d0'^^d0'^^d0' 

with similar equations for <^, y^, &c. Here X, fi are indeterminate 
multipliers whose values have to be found from the equations thus 
written down. The results of these substitutions are obviously 

-4u^' + &c. = (7i + Cu^ + &c. + X (Gi + &c.) + /i (Fx + &c.), 

ilu^ + &a = (7j + (7„(9 + &c. + X ((?, + &c.) + /i ( J?2 + &c.), 

&c. = &c. 
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49. Since the system has been disturbed from a position of 
equilibrium these equations are all satisfied by ^ = 0, ^ == 0, &c. 
We thus obtain the equilibrium values of X, ^. Let these be 
Xo, /io- Then 

= C^ + \O,-¥fioHi 
0=(7, + XoG, + /vEr,[. 
= &c. 

These are the equations of equilibrium already alluded to. The force 
function U being a known function of the co-ordinates, the co- 
efficients (7,, (7,, &c. are all known; and thus any two of these 
equations will determine Xo» f^- The remaining equations will 
then be identically satisfied, because the quantities Ci, C,, &c. are 
not unrestricted, but are such that the equations of equilibrium 
are all satisfied. 

Let the dynamical values of X and /i be X = \) + Xi, fi = fii^-\-fji^ 
Then X^ and fii are small quantities whose squares can be rejected 
The equations of oscillation then become 

-4 11^ '\-Ai^' + ... = Cu^4-(7u0-h ... 

&c. = &c. 

We have here as many equations as there are co-ordinates. Besides 
these we have as many geometrical equations as indeterminate 
multipliers. These are 

Thus we have on the whole sufficient equations to find all the un- 
known quantities 0, ^ ... Xi, /ii. 

50. To solve these we proceed exactly as in the corresponding 
method described in Vol. i., where the co-ordinates 0, ^, &c. are all 
independent, except that we now include Xj, /ii amongst the 
variables to be determined. We take as our typical solution 

= M8m(pt + a), <f>-N'8m{pt + a), Sec 

X, = 2)sin(p<4- a), ^ = -ffsin(^^-|-a). 
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Substituting these in the equations we see that sin (pt + a) can be 
divided out from every equation. Writing 

&c.=&c. 
we thus obtain 

{A,,f-\^G,,)M^{A^P'-\^G^)N^-.„-vQ,D + H^^o\ 

&c. = 
G^M+OJ^+... =0 

Eliminating the ratios Jf, N, &c. D, E, we have the determinantal 
equation 

AnP''\-Gu,A,,p'-{-C,,..,.GuH, =0. 
Aup" + Ci„ A^p^ + ^2,, . . . Gs, ^a 

&c. , &c. , &c., &c. 

G, , (?a , 0,0 

-&1 , J^a, 0, 

If there be n co-ordinates, this is an equation of the nth degree to 
find p\ Taking any root positive or negative, the preceding equa- 
tions determine the corresponding ratios of M, N, &c. Taking all 
the roots in turn and adding together these partial solutions we 
have a solution complete with its 2w constants. These constants 
have to be determined from the initial values of the co-ordinates 
and their velocities. 

51. This determinant differs from that used when there are 
no indeterminate multipliers in two respects. (1) There is a 
change in the quantities (7„, C19, &c. represented by the insertion 
of the bar over the letters, (2) the determinant is bordered by the 
coefficients Gi, Hi, &c. of the^r«^ powers of the co-ordinates in the 
geometrical equations. 

We notice that there is a very great simplification of the 
process when the force function is such that the coefficients of the 
first powers of the co-ordinates in its expansion are all zero. In 
this case Oi, C^, &c. are zero, hence from the equations of equilibrium 
X^ = 0, /io = 0. Thus Cu = Cu, C,2 = (7i2, &c. = &c. It immediately 
follows that it is unnecessary to calculate the terms of the second 
order in the geometrical equations, for these disappear from the 
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equations of motion. This of course is an important simplification. 
Further, the final determinant only differs from that used when 
there are no indeterminate multipliers by being bordered by the 
coeflScients Oi, &c. Hi, &c. 

This simplification occurs when the position about which the 
system oscillates is a position of eqvilibrium for all variations of 
the co-ordinates, although the constraints compel the system to oscU- 
late in a given limited manner, 

52. Brief Summary. In order to indicate the method of 
proceeding in any particular case we shall now sum up the general 
une of argument. 

Expand the semi vis viva T and the force function U in powers 
of the co-ordinates 0, <f>, &c. and their differential coefficients 
^, ^', &c., all powers above the second being rejected Multiply 
the geometrical relations /= 0, F= by X = X© + Xi and ^ = /io + Mi 
where Xi and fii are small quantities of the same order as the co- 
ordinates (f, <l>, &c. and expand these products, all powers of the 
small quantities above the second bemg rejected. First, taking 
the expression U-\-\f-\- fiF, equate to zero the coefficient of the 
first power of each co-ordinate, we thus have equations to find 
Xo, /io- Secondly, omitting the accents in the expression for T and 
also the constant terms in U, form the discriminant of 

Tf^-U^-Xf^-iiF 

with regard to the co-ordinates and the subsidiary variables X,, /Lh. 
Equating this determinant to zero, we have an equation to find the 
values 01 p, 

53. On Principal Oscillations. The equations which deter- 
mine the consttmts M, N, &c. D, E are shown above. Solving 
these we see that their ratios are equal to the ratios of the minors 
of the constituents of any row we please in the determinantal 
equation. If we represent these minors by I^ (p*), /u (p*), &c. the 
oscillations of the system are represented by 

^ = ii /u (pi') sin (pi^ + ai) + Zj /„ {pf) sin (pa^ -h a,) + &c., 

^ = A /is (i>i') Bin (pi« -h ai) + A /m (p,') sin (p^ -h Oj) -h &c., 

&c. = &c., 

where L^, L^ &c. are constants which depend on the initial con- 
ditions. 

When the initial co-ordinates are such that all the constants 
Xi, ij, &c. vanish except one, the expressions for 0, (f> ..,\, fi are 
reduced to the trigonometrical expressions in some one column. 
The co-ordinates 0, <f>, &c. then bear to each other ratios which are 
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consixint throughout the motion. It follows also that the values of 
the co-ordinates 0, <l>, &c. repeat at a constant interval^ viz. the 
period of the trigonometrical expression in the one column pre- 
served. Referring to Vol. i. we see that the characteristics of a 
principal oscillation are satisfied. 

54. The system being referred to any co-ordinates 0, <f>, &c. it 
may be required to find how it should he disturbed from its position 
of equilibrium that it may describe any proposed principal oscilla- 
tion. We see that the system must be so displaced that its co- 
ordinates 0, <f>, &c. have the ratios of the minors of any row of the 
determinantal equation. It is also necessaiy that the initial 
velocities 0^, <l>, &c. have the same ratio. These conditions are 
necessary and sufficient. 

55. Patting this into algebraical language, we say that when a system is per- 
. forming a principal oscillation of the type sin (Pit + a^), then 

V7e also infer from these equations that thronghont the motion $"= -p^B, 

56. .Mneipal Oo-erdlnatM. It may he required to find formula of tranaforma- 
Hon by wJUeh we may change any co-ordinates B, 0, dtc, into principal co-ordinates. 
According to the definitions laid down in Vol. i. a system is referred to principal 
co-ordinates {, 17, &q, when the vis viva 2T and the force fdnction U are expressed 
in the forms 2r={'«-|-i,'«+i^ + ... \ 

Lagrange*s equations then take the form ^" -c^^^^iO^ V-<^2a9=0, d:o., so that 
the whole motion is givei) by (=£ sin(|)it+a|), i7=Fsin (p,t + a,), 4ftc., where E^ F^ 
&o, are the constants of integration and Pi*=- Cn « i>s'= ~ Ci, , &c 

When the initial conditions are such that aU the constants E, F, &o, are zero 
except one the system is said to be performing a principal oscillation. If then we 
write x=sin(p]^e+<h)» y=mn (p^ + a^j, x will be a multiple of {, ^ a multiple of 1;, 
and so on. The expressions for B, 0, Ao. given in Art 53, now reduce to 

^=l^Ju(2>,«)aj+Lj^u (i>3»)y + ... 

<ftc.=dto. 

These formula will enable us to change any co-ordinates B, 0, &o. into others 
Xf y^ Ac, which make T and U assume the forms 

2T=a^^x^+a^'^+...\ 

The n constants L^, L^, &o., are arbitrary multipliers of x, y, d^c, and may, if we 
please, be so chosen as to make an* 0^1 &c, each equal to unity. 
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On Lagrange's Determinant 

57. On examining Lagrange's method of finding the oscillations 
of a sjrstem we see that the whole process depends on the solution 
of a certain determinantal equation. Even the stability or in- 
stability of the equilibrium depends on the nature of its roots. If 
this equation can be solved, the character of the motion and the 
periods of oscillation (if the motion be oscillatory) are immediately 
apparent. If the equation cannot be solved, we may expand the 
determinant and discuss its roots by the methods given in the 
theory of equations. But without expanding the determinant we 
may sometimes accomplish the same purpose by the following 
theorem. We shall begin with the determinant in its simplest 
form as it is obtained in Vol. I. Chap. IX. ; we shall then consider 
the modifications introduced by bordering it with any quantities. 

58. Separation of Roots. Let the determinantal equation 
be written in the form* 

A= ilnj)* + Cii, il„p" + Cu,&c. ; = o. 

&c. &c. ' 

Let us form from this determinant a minor by erasing the first row 
and the first column. We may then form from this minor a second 
minor, and so on. Thus we have a series of functions of p^ whose 
degrees regularly diminish from the nth. to the first. Let us call 
the successive determinants thus formed A, Ai, Aj, &c. The de- 
terminant A is not altered if we border it with a column of zeros 
on the right-hand side and a row of zeros at the bottom, provided 
we put unity in the vacant corner. We may therefore consider 
that An =1. 

By a theorem in determinants, if In, /la, &c. be the minors 
of the several constituents of A, we have AA, = /u/a — /w', and 
we notice that In = A,. Let us suppose p^ to increase gnldually 
from p2 = — 00 to p2 = 4-00, then when p* passes througn a value 
which makes Aj = we see that A and A, must have opposite 
signa The same argument applies to every one of the series 

* The proposition that the roots of Lagrange's determinant, when written in 
this general form, are all real is due to ^ir W. Thomson. It is the extension of a 
corresponding theorem for that particular form of the equation which occurs when 
the vis viva is expressed as the sum of the squares of the velocities of the co-or- 
dinates. Several proofs of this latter theorem will be found in Lesson VI. of 
Dr Salmon's Higher Algebra, The simplest of these is the one given by Dr Salmon 
himself. He also proves that the roots are separated by those of the leading 
minors. The proof in the text is an extension of his line of argument to Lagrange's 
determinant in its general form. Another line of argument is indicated in the 
examples in Art. 71. 

R, D. II. 4 
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50 OSCILLATIONS ABOUT EQUILIBRIUM. [CHAP. II. 

A, Ai, A,, &a, whenever any one of them vanishes the deter- 
minants on each side have opposite signs*. 

Usin^ these determinants like Sturm's functions we see that 
a variation of sign can be lost or gained only at one end of the 
series. It can be lost at the end A only when fi^ passes through 
a root of the equation A = 0, and it will be regained again as p* 
passes through the next root in order of magnitude, vmess a root 
of the equaUon Ai = lies between Hieae two. 

If then we can prove that n variations of sign are lost as ]^ 
passes from p^ — — QO top' = + oo it is clear that the equation 
A = must have n real roots and these roots will be separated by 
the roots of the equation Ai = 0. 

Now the coeflBcient of the highest power of p* in the deter- 
minant A is the discriminant of T, and is therefore positive. The 
coeflBcient of the highest power of jt)* in Ai is the discriminant of 
T after ff has been put zero, and this also is positive. Thus the • 
coeflBcients of the highest powers of p* in every one of the de- 
terminants A, Ai, Aa, &c. are positive. If then we substitute — oo 
for p^, these determinants are alternately positive and negative, if 
we substitute + oo for p* the determinants are all positive. It 
follows that n variations of sign are lost as p^ passes from p* = — oo 

to p' = + 00 . 

Summing up we see that ths roots of each determina/nt of the 
series A, Ai, A,, <fcc. are ail real and the roots of ea^h separate or 
lie between the roots of the determinant next before it in the series, 

59. Resuming our line of argument we see that as p* increases 
from p* = — 00 toj^ = +oo a variation of sign in the series A, Ai, &c. 
is lost when p^ passes through a root of A = 0, and once lost this 

* In this reasoning we have for the sake of brevity omitted the case in which 
two or more sucoessiye determinants in the series A, A^, A^, &q, vanish for the 
same value of j^. Bat this omission is of no real importance, for we may change 
these determinants into others whose oonstitQents are slightly different from those 
of the given determinants bat are such that no successive two of the series have a 
common root. In the limit, therefore, when these arbitrary changes of the consti- 
tuents are indefinitely small, the roots of the series of determinants wiU still be real 
and the roots of each will separate, or coincide trith, the roots of the next before it 
in the series. 

To show that these changes are possible, let A, A^, Aj be any three consecutive 
members of the series. Let us suppose that A, does not vanish while the two mem- 
bers (and perhaps others) just before it are zero. Then from the equation in the 
text, we have 1^=0. Let us add to each of the constituents of which I,, is the 
minor the smaU quantity a. The determinant A^ is unaltered and remains equal 
to zero. The determinant A undergoes a slight alteration, so that in its new form 
the equation just quoted becomes AAs= -a'A,'. Thus A is no longer zero. In 
this way whenever any two consecutive members of the series of determinants 
vanish, one may be rendered finite. 
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variation cannot be regained. It immediately follows that as p^ 
passes from ■p' = atoj? = /8 if k variations of sign are lost there 
are exactly k roots of the equation A = between these limits. 

60. It will be noticed that in this line of argument no as- 
sumption has been made about the functions 

U^U,^^Cu0' + G,,0<l> + ^C^<l>'+ r 

except that the successive discriminants of the former are all 
positive. This may be expressed by saying that T is a one-signed 
positive function, i.e. a function which keeps the positive sign for 
all values of the variables and never vanishes except when all the 
variables are zero. That the vis viva is a one-signed positive 
function is of course evident. The necessary and suflBcient con- 
ditions that a quadric function should be a one-signed positive 
function are given in Williamson's Differential CcUculus, The^ 
may be briefly summed up by saying that the successive discrimi- 
nants are all positive. A short proof is given in a note at the end 
of the volume. 

61. Equal Roots. Since the roots of any one of the leading 
minors /n, /«, &c. separate the roots of Lagrange's determinant, 
it follows that when the latter has r roots each equal to »i, each 
of the former must have r — 1 roots each equal to pi. For the 
same reason any leading second minor such as A, must have r — 2 
roots each equal to pi. 

Consider next any other minor of the determinant. By proper 
changes of rows and columns we may represent this by /„. Since 
A Aj = /u /« — /u', it follows that /„ must also have r — 1 roots 
equal to p^. 

On the whole we conclude that if Lagromgds determinant have 
r equai roots, then every first minor has r — 1 roots equal to eaxih of 
these. In the same way it follows from this, that every secona 
minor has r — 2 roots equal to each of these, and so on, 

62. This theorem will often enable us to detect the presence of eqnal roots in 
Lagrange's determinant. We equate any minor to zero and thus obtain an equation 
to find p\ which is sometimes of a very simple form. 

Suppose for example the ^stem had two co-ordinates, so that (Art. 60) 

If we form Lagrange's determinant, we see that the minors cannot be zero nnless 
^nl^ii~^ul^M—^fJ^2ii ^^^ o^ these ratios being eqnal to -p*. Unless there- 
fore these conditions are satisfied there cannot be two eqnal roots. 

68. The equation used in solid geometry to determine the lengths of the axes 
of a conicoid is an equation of Lagrange's form. As a consequence of this theorem, 
the usual conditions for a surface of revolution follow at once by equating each of 
the minors to zero. 

4—2 
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64. TiM Bord«r«d B^taniiliiant. Let as now border Lagrange's determinant 
with any arbitrary quantities /, g, h, Ac., so that we obtain the determinantal 
equation. 



A'= 






=0. 



f 9 

Begarding this as a function of f^, we see that its degree is one less than that of A. 
We shall now consider how the roots of this equation are connected with those of 
Lagrange's. 

If we remove the zero in the comer of A' and write op* + c in its place, where a 
and c are any quantities however small, we obtain another equation which is of 
Lagrange's form but one degree higher than A. The expression for 2T from which 
this new equation is derived is the same as the former with the addition of the 
term ax** where x is some new variable. If then a be positive, we may apply the 
theorem proved in Art. 68 to this new determinant. Gall this new determinant D\ 
then the roots of i>' are all real and are separated by those of the first minor of any 
constituent in the leading diagonal. But the determinant A is the minor of the 
last constituent in that diagonal. The roots of D' are therefore all real and are 
separated by those of A. If we put a and e both infinitely small, two roots of 
the equation iy=0 are each infinite, and the other roots may be made to ap- 
proximate as closely as we please to those of A'=0. Hence we infer that whatever 
the quantities f, g, dtc, may he, the roots of the determinantal eqttation A'=0 are 
real and separate or He between those o/A=0. 

65. The original determinant A has n columns and 7i rows. The determinant 
A' has been derived from A by bordering it with n arbitrary quantities forming a 
new column and a new row with zero in the comer. In the same way we may 
border the determinant A' with a new set of n arbitrary quantities/', ^, <fec., filling 
up the vacant spaces near the comer with zeros. Thus we obtain a new deter- 
minant with four zeros in the comer, which we may call A". This determinant is 
of one degree less than A' and its roots are all real and separate those of A'. 

66. Lastly let us form the series of n + 1 determinants A, A', A" &c, termi- 
nating with a constant. Each determinant is derived from the one before by 
bordering it with n arbitrary quantities with zeros near the comer, so that the 
determinants are all symmetrical. Proceeding as in Art. 64, we may regard this 
set of determinants as the limiting cases of other determinants which are all of 
Lagrange's form, but of degrees successively higher than A. The last of these, 
being in the limit a constant, will have all its roots infinitely great. Prefixing to 
this second set of determinants the set formed (as described in Art. 58) by cutting 
off rows and columns, we have a complete series of determinants separated into 
two sets by the determinant A. They begin with unity and terminate with a 
determinant whose roots (in the limit) are all infinitely large. It follows by the 
theorem in Art. 58 that in passing from p*=a to p^=p no variation of sign can be 
lost in the complete series because no root of the last determinant can lie between 
the finite quantities a and p. But if k roots of the determinant A lie between these 
limits, K variations of sign must be lost in the first set of determinants. Hence as 
many variations of sign are gained in the second set of determinants as are lost in 
the first set. Summing up we infer that as p* passes from p*=atop*=/3, t/«c varia- 
tions of sign are gained in the series A, A', A', Sso, there are exactly k roots of the 
equation A:=0 between these limits. 
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67. Ex. 1. In the theorem of Art 64 show withont puttuig a=sO that the 
roots of A' separate or lie between those of A. 

Ex. 2. In the theorem of Art. 66 show that if variations of sign are lost as ]^ 
passes from j^—a to j>'=/3, then a is greater than /3. 

Ex. 3. If the system be referred to principal co-ordinates, show that the deter- 
minantal equations A'=0| A''=0 may be written in the form 

68. ZnTaslaats of the Syfftem. In order to determine the yalnes otp^ it will 
often be necessary to expand the determinant. When there are only a fSsw co- 
ordinates this can be done without difficulty. In other cases we may use Taylor's 
theorem. Let A be the discriminant of T and let II represent the operation 

Then Lagrange's determinant becomes when expanded 



Ai>*»+II (A)p*»-«+II« (A)?^-!- ...=0. 



If A' be the discriminant of U and 11' represent the operation 11 when the letters 
A and C are interchanged, we may write the equation in the form 

A'+n' (AOp> + n'« (AO j^-2 + ... =0. 

When there are only three co-ordinates we may adopt the notation used in the 
chapter on Invariants in Dr Salmon's Conies. 

69. It is sometimes convenient to change the co-ordinates from $t <f>, Ae, to 
others x, y^ Sbc, connected by linear relations. Let these be 

= wiix + if^y -I- jii^ + . . . ; 

dEC.=&C. 

In whatever manner this is done it is dear that the equation giving the times of 
oscillation must be the same. The ratios of the coefficients of the sever al powers of 
p* are therefore invariable. Let fi be the determinant of transformation, i.e. 
the determinant whose rows are the coefficients of x, y, 2, &c. in the equations of 
transformation just written down. Then by a known theorem in determinants the 
discriminant A is changed into fi'A. Hence all the other coefficients are altered in 
the same ratio. The coefficienU A, II (A), <&c. are therefore called the invarianU of 
the system. The sign of each of these, and the ratio of any two, are unaltered by any 
transformation of co-ordinates, 

70. Ex. 1. If a system be in equilibrium, show that the equilibrium will be 
stable if - n (A), IP (A), - IP (A), Ao, be all positive. 

We notice (1) that A is necessarily positive, (2) since the roots of Lagrange's 
equation are all real, these are the conditions given by Descartes' theorem that the 
roots should be all positive. 

Ex. 2. The same dynamical system can oscillate about the same position of 
equilibrium under two diflferent sets of forces. If pj, p^, (fee. 0*1, 0*,, <fec. be the 
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54 OSCILLATIONS ABOUT EQUILIBRIUM. [CHAP. II. 

periods of oscillation when the two sets act separately, Rit R^f <to. the periods when 
they act together, prove that 2 3+2-^=2 -^ . 

This follows from the fact that II (A) contains C|j, <fec. only in their first powers. 

Ex. 8. Two dififerent systems of bodies when acted on by the same set of forces 
oscillate in periods ^, p^, <&c., (Tj, ^3, <&o. If Ri, R^^ Ae.he the periods when they 
are both acted on by this set of forces, prove that Xp^ + Xo^^XR*. 

71. Ex. 1. Let T and U be given in their simplest forms, i.e. referred to 
principal co-ordinates, and let these be 

2({7-C7o)=c,^ + c^ + ... 
It is required to transform these to general co-ordinates by nsing the formube of 
Art. 69, and thence to constroot the general form of Lagrange's determinant. For 
the sake of brevity let B^=aipl^-k-Ci, B^so^p'+c,, d^a, let there be «c of these. 
Also let I (2x), I (^), <!^o. be the minors of ^^ , 2, , &q, in the determinant of transforma- 
tion, called ft, in Art. 69. Then show (1) that Lagrange's determinant is eqoal to 
/i^BiB^ ... Bk, (2) that the minor of the leading constituent of Lagrange's determi- 
nant is equal to {J{l,)}«BjB,...Bic-|-{I(mi)}«BiBj...B« -i- ..., (8) that Lagrange's 
determinant when bordered with /, g^ h, Ao, with zero in the vacant comer is 
equal to 



fgh 



fgh,,. ! 



Ex. 2. Deduce from the analytical results of the last article that if T and U 
be any expressions which can be derived by a real linear transformation from the 
forms 2r=ai^+aj0'«+... 

2(t7-D;,)=Ci^ + c^-h... 
where the a's and the c's have any signs, then (1) the roots of Lagrange's determinant 
are aU real, (2) that they will be separated by those of any leading minor, and (3) 
that they will also be separated by those of the bordered determinant 

Energy of an Oscillating System. 

72. A system is referred to its principal co-ordinates, it is 
required to find its kinetic and potential energies. 

Let the co-ordinates be f , 17, &c. so that the vis viva 2T and 
force fiinction U are given by 

2r=p-fV" + ... ) 

Then by Lagrange's equations Art. 56, we have. 

f = ^sin (pit + cLi), 17 =-F'sin (pjt + a,), &c. 

Substituting these in the expressions for T and U just written 
down, we find 

2T^p^^E> COS* {pit + tti) +p,'i^ cos^ (i>«« -f 05) + &c., 

2 ( f/o - ?7) = p^^£> sin" {p^t + a,) + p^^F^ sin« {p^ + a,) + &c. 
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Here T is the kinetic energy of the system, and when the 
position of equilibrium is the position of reference, 17o — IT is the 
potential energy. 

From these expressions we infer that the whole energy of a 
system oscillating about a position of equilibrium is the sum of the 
energies of its principal oscillations, 

73. Mean kinetic and Potential energies. The mean 
value of E* cos* {pt + a) with regard to time from ^ = Otot = ^is 
E^ /•< 

~ j cos* {pt + a) dt, which after integration reduces to ^E^ when t 

is very great. The mean value of E* sin* (pt + a) is of course the 
same. We therefore infer that the mean kinetic energy of a system 
oscillating about a position of equUihriwm is equal to the mean 
potential energy, the mean being taJcen for a long period and the 
position of equilibrium being the position of reference. Thus the 
energy of the system is on the whole equally distributed into 
kinetic and potential enerj^es. Sometimes one has an excess and 
sometimes the other, but in any long time their shares are equal. 

74. Energy of any system. To find the energy of a system 
oscillating about a position of equilibrium referrea to any co- 
ordinates. 

Let the general co-ordinates be 6, <f>, izc so that the kinetic 
energy T and the potential energy Uo— U Bxe given by 

2 (?7- [7o) = (7n^+ 2(7„^^ + ... j ' 

We have just proved that the whole energy is the sum of the 
euergies of the principal oscillations. Let us therefore find the 
whole energy of that principal oscillation whose type (Art. 55) is 

jgF = ;^ = &c. = sin (pi« + tti), 

where M^^LJuipi), Ni^LJ^iPi^) &^ 

Substituting in the expression for T we find 

2T= [4,1 Jfi* + 2A,^M,N'^ + . . .] p,* cos* (p,t + a^). 

Let us indicate by the spnbol T, the result of substituting for 
^, <l>\ &c. in T the coeflBcients M^, N^, &a of the column in Art. 63 
which represents the principal oscillation whose type is sin (pi^+fti). 
Then T^ will indicate the result of substituting M^, N^y &c. and so 
on. We see therefore that the whole kinetic energy of the system is 

TiPi* cos* (pit + Ui) 4- TsPa* COS* (pj; + Oj) + &c. 

If Ui, [Ts, &c. indicate the results of the same substitutions in 
U " UofWe find that the potential energy of the system is 

= -Ui sin* (pit -h ai) - U^ sin* {p^ + Og) - &c. 
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If we compare the expressions for the kinetic and potential 
energies of a principal oscillation obtained in Art. 72, we see that 
the coefficients of the trigonometrical terms are equal. We there- 
fore infer that 

^1^1^+ ^1 =0, r,p,«+ [7, = 0, &c. = 0. 

Adding together the two expressions for the kinetic and poten- 
tial energies we find that the whole energy is represented by 

Trjh'+T4)^A' 

75. We may also deduce the equation T^p^^ -f t/, = from the 
equations given in Art. 50 to find M, N, &c. If we multiply these 
by if, N, Ac. respectively (omitting the two last) and add the 
results, we obviously have, since X and /i are here absent, 

which is the result to be proved when written at length. 

Effect of changes in the system. 

76. Bffiet of an laorMMO of laortia. Supposing the system to be oeoillating 
about its position of eqoilibriom under a given set of forces, it is required to find 
the effect of increasing the inertia of anj part of the system without altering the 
forces. 

Let 2T=Aue'*-^2A^e'<f>' + ...\ 

2(c;-c;o)=Cfu^+2Ci3^0+... j ^' 

where the A*b and C*s are all given by the conditions of the question. Suppose we 
add on to 2r the quantity 

it is required to find the change in the periods of osoiUation. 

Let us change the co-ordinate $ by writing $i=$ + b<f>+&c.f then eliminating $ 
we find that T and U take the forms 

2{U-U^)= C„^i«+2CVi0+...| ^ ^' 

where A'^^ <^*> ^ u <^* ^^^ ^® coefficients as altered by the change of variables. 
The periods are now given by the determinant 

I (A^i + m)p^-^Cu» ^uP'+C",a, Ac.|=0. 
.^'ijP»+C'j„ Ac. I 

If we put Ai=0, this equation gives the periods before the increase of inertia. 
We write this in the form/ (p*) =0. Let I be the minor of the leading constituent 
in the determinant. Then the equation to find the altered periods is 

We notice that I is independent of /i so that fi enters into the equation only in the 
first power. The coefficients of the highest powers of p* in / {p^) and I are the first 
and second discriminants of T and are therefore both positive. Art. 60. 

Let the roots of / (|)')=0 bepj^ p,', Ac., and the roots of J=0 be gi«, q^\ Ac, 
both series being arranged in descending order of magnitude. The roots of 1=0 
separate those of/ {p'j = by Art 58, hence the terms of the series p,', ^i*, p,', 9,^, Ac. 
are arranged in descending order. The case in which some of these quantities are 
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equal may be regarded as the limit of the case in which they are all diflerentf 
however small those differences may be. Since all the oscillations of the system 
are real the values of |)|^ p^* <feo. are positive. 

In order to discover how the roots of the eqoation ii=0 have been altered by the 
introdaotion of fi, we pat p* in succession equal to Pi\ p^*t <^ We see that u takes 
the sign of I and is therefore alternately positive and negative, beginning with a 
positive value. Thus u now vanishes for values of p^t the greatest of which lies 
between p^^ and p^\ the next greatest between p^ and p^^ and so on. Thtu all the 
rootM have been decreased *. 

But putting pl^ in succession equal to qi\ qf, ^., we see that u takes the sign of 
/ (jp^ which is independent of /x. These signs are therefore the same as before the 
introduction of /t. It appears therefore that no value of /t can so decrease the root 
p^ that it becomes less than q^, or so decrease the root p^ that it becomes less than 
qf and so on. Thue the roote continue to be s^arated by the roots 1=0, 

Now I is the minor of the leading constituent in Lagrange's determinant, that is 
1=0 is the equation which gives the periods when we introduce into the system 
the constraint ^2=^* Hence we infer that though aU the vcUuee of pl^ are decreased 
by an increase futothe inertia of any part of the system^ yet no increase however great 
can so reduce them that any one passes the corresponding value obtained by absolutely 
fixing the part whose inertia was increased. 

It immediately follows that if any of the periods of the system are common to 
the ^stem before and after fixing the part under consideration, those periods will 
not be altered by the addition to the inertia. 

77. Ex. 1. If the force function be increased by a positive quantity 

/i{0 + b<f>+&c.y 
prove that all the roots of Lagrange's determinant are decreased but continue to be 
separated by the roots of the minor I. The periodic times of such of the oscillations 
as are real are therefore all increased. 

Ex. 2. Suppose all the periods of oscillation of a system to be known and 
let them be indicated as usual by the values of p. Let these be pj , p^, <ftc. Suppose 
all the periods to be also known when some particular mode of motion is 
prevented and let the corresponding values ot p he qi, q^, Ao. When the constraint 
is partly loosened, ie. when the cfystem is allowed to move in the particular manner 
formerly restricted but with more inertia than when free, show that the periods are 
given by the equation (p* -Pi*) (p* -Pa*) &c. + 1/p* (p* - q^^ (p* - q^^ Ac. =0, where 
3f is a quantity proportional to the mass added on to increase the inertia. 

Ex. 8. Let the system be referred to any co-ordinates 0, 0, Ac., and let the inertia 
be increased by the addition of fi {ae' + b<f>' + ...)\ Let A be the discriminant of T 
before the addition to the inertia, and A' the same discriminant when bordered in 
the usual symmetrical manner by a, b, ko. with zero in the comer. Prove that the 
quantity M in Ex. (2) is given by ilf = -fiA'/A, 

78. Bffiet of latrodneliiir a oonstralnt. Supposing a S3rstem to be oscillating 
about a position of equilibrium with any number of independent co-ordinates ^, 0, ftc., 



♦ Lord Bayleigh shows in his Theory of Sound, Vol. i., Art. 88, that any indefinitely 
small increment of mass is attended by a prolongation of all the natural periods or 
at any rate that no period is diminished. Thence by integration a similar theorem 
is true for any finite increment. 
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it is leqaired to find the e£feot on the periods of introducing a geometrical relation 
between the co-ordinates. 

Ijet this geometrical relation be /(^, 0,...)=O, then since the system is in 
eqnilibriom for displacements represented by any valnes of 0^ 0, ^., the coefficients 
of the first powers of $, 0, <fec. in the expansion of V will be zero. We may therefore 
(Art. 51) write thiseqoation in the totmf (0^ 0...)=a^ + &0+...=O. 

We now use the method of indeterminate moltipliers as already explained in 
Art. 48. We write down the equations of oscillation as if there were no geometrical 
constraint and then add to their right-hand sides XdfjdO and "Kdfld^, dso. In our 
case these additions are simply Xa and \b, &o. The new determinant found by 
eliminating 0^ 0, &o, and the additional unknown quantity X will be the same as 
Lagrange's determinant bordered by a» 5, Ao. We thus have 

^uP' + C^u. ^uP'+^ia « =0. 

&e, &e. b 

a b 

This equation will give the periods after introducing the geometrical relation 
between the formerly independent co-ordinates of the system. 

The properties of this determinant have been discussed in Art. 64. We see that 
the system will have one principal oscillation fewer than it had before, and the 
periods of these principal oscillations will lie between or separate the periods of its 
former oscillations. 

79. Ex. 1. Two independent systems whose principal co-ordinates (Art. 56) 
are respectively {$t 0) and ((, rj) vibrate in different periods. If they are connected 
by introducing a geometrical relation which may be represented by 

show that the periods of the connected system are given by 

o« 6^ a« /y ^ 

where (p^, p^) (ir,, v,) are the values of p for the two disconnected systems. 

Ex. 2. Two independent systems referred to any co-ordinates {$, <f>) (^, 17) are 
connected together so that the co-ordinates <f> and ( are made equal. If the letters 
have the meaning given in Art. 48 unaccented letters referring to the first and 
accented letters to the second, show that the periods are given by 
(^iil>«+C„)l4'nP'+C'u..4'uP» + C'i, +(A\,p» + C\^\A^^p^+C^, ^iaP«+C„|=0. 

Composition and Analysis of Oscillations. 

80. The position of a system being defined by several co- 
ordinates X, y, &c. the oscillations of that sjrstem will be generally 
given by equations of the form 

x^Ni sin {pit 4- v^ + N^ sin (pj, + v^ + &c. 
with similar expressions for y, z, &c. 

In order to obtain a clear insight into the changes of the motion 
indicated by these series it will sometimes be necessary to combine 
these separate oscillations or to find some simple geometrical 
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methods of representing these terms which may enable us to realize 
the nature of the motion. 

To obtain a geometrical representation we use a representative 

Soint whose co-ordinates whether Cartesian or polar are made to 
epend in some convenient manner on the co-oixiinates a?, y, z, &c. 
The motion of this representative point will then exhibit to the 
eye the motion of the system. 

81. Oommensurable Periods. Suppose for example we 
wish to trace a motion represented by a? = i\r8inp^ + i\r8in2p^, 
the coefficients being equal in magnitude. Choosing Cartesian 
co-ordinates we may let the abscissa of a point P represent on any 
scale the time elapsed since some epocn, and let the ordinate 
I'epresent the value of x. There will be no difficulty in tracing the 
two curves x^ — N sin j)^ and x^ = N sin 2pt Let these be the two 
dotted lines. We obtain the required curve by adding the ordi- 
nates corresponding to each abscissa. Let this be the continuous 
line. 




In the figure the axis of the abscissae is not drawn. It clearly 
joins the two extreme points on the right and left-hand sides. 

We see from a simple inspection of the figure that the motion 
consists of a violent oscillation to each side of the mean position 
followed by a very slight one and so on alternately. This figure 
resembles that used m Astronomy to trace the changes in the 
magnitude of the equation of time throughout the year. 

82. Ex. 1. Show that the motion represented hy x = ^ sinpt + ^ sin 8pt consists 
of two large oscillations to one side of the mean position followed by two equally laige 
ones to the other side, and so on continually. 

Ex. 2. Trace the motion represented by a; =^ sin 2pt+Nmn Spt, and point out 
the diflferenoe between the two parts of the large oscillation. 

83. When we combine together an it^finite number of cammenaurable otciUations 
we obtain some interesting results by the use of Fourier's theorem. Thus, if we 
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examine the motion indicated by the series y-N Bmpt -iNmn 2pt + iN sin 8pt - &c. 
we shall prove that the representatiye point has an oscillatoiy motion whose period 
is the same as that of the first term. This series is shown in treatises on the Integral 
Calculns to be the expansion according to Foorier's theorem of ^Npt between the 
limits |)t= - r to j)t = x. Returning to the motion indicated by the series, we see 
that y increases imlformly from - irN to ^rN during the time 2r/p, and then sud- 
denly or rapidly changes to - ^tN, to repeat again its gradual increase during the 
next oscillation. 

As the series is convergent it will usually be sufficient to consider the motion as 
represented by a limited number of terms. The expression for y is thus rendered 
perfectly continuous. 

84. Ex. Examine the motion represented by the series 

ysiN siapt + ^N Bia9pt+^N an 5pti-Ac„ 
show that the representative point rapidly changes from one side of its mean position 
to the other, remaining stationary for half the period of the first term in each of 
these extreme positions. 

85. Analysis of Oscillations. When the position of a 
system is indicated by the sum of a number of oscillatoiy terms 
whose periods are commensurable it is clear that the motion con- 
tinually repeats itself at a constant interval. This interval is the 
least common multiple of the periods of the several oscillatory 
terms. Thus this compound oscillation resembles a principal 
oscillation at least in one important feature. See Art. 53. Such 
a compound oscillation might even be used as a new kind of 
simple or principal oscillation by the help of which more compli- 
cated oscillations of the system might be analysed. 

We are thus led to perceive that the single trigonometrical 
oscillation is not the only one by which we may analyze a 
complicated motion. We may sometimes find it advantageous 
to combine many of these oscillations into larger units to obtoin a 
clear idea of the motion. This may even prove to be a necessity 
when the number of coexistent oscillations is infinite. 

86. Analysis by Waves. When the surface of still water 
is disturbed by throwing a stone into it, or when a piano string 
or a drum head is struck at some one point, the parts of the system 
remote from the impact do not begin to move at once, but appear 
to wait until the eflFect of the impulse has reached them. In 
other words, the motion appears to diverge from the centre of 
disturbance in the form of waves. These waves may be taken as 
new simple oscillations. The convenience of this new elementary 
motion is evident, for if several disturbances are given to different 
parts of the medium each will produce a wave and the actual 
motion at any point is the resultant of all these waves. 

87. The following iUnstration will pat this theoiy in a clearer light Let AOB 
be a tight string, sudi as a piano string, whose extremities A and B are fixed and 
whose length AB=2wl, and let this string be vibrating transversely about its mean 
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position AB, Since the deyiation of each particle from its position of equilibrium 
will require a separate co-ordinate to express its Talue, it is clear that the string has 
an infinite number of co-ordinates. Hence, by Lagrange's rule, the deviation of each 
partide will be expressed by an infinite number of trigonometrical terms. Let y 
represent the deviation from the straight line AB of the particle whose distance 
firom the middle point is «. Let the part of the string, viz. EOFf bounded by 
x=: - e and a;=: +« be plucked aside and arranged so as to form the curve y-/(x), 
the rest of the string being undisturbed, and let the whole string start from rest. 
By Fourier's theorem we may represent this initial state of the string by an equation 
which may sometimes be written in the form 

y=2|N,sin| + N,sin2| + N,8in8'^+&o.l (1). 

It will be shown in another chapter that the motion of the string at the time t is 

given by y=2 j^iSin^co8|»f + N,sin2|cos2pt+<ftcl (2), 

where p is a constant which depends on the nature of the string. 

Since the particles of the string are oscillating about their positions of equilibrium, 
their motions may be resolved into Lagrangian oscillations which of course are re- 
presented by the several terms of this series. Taking any one periodical term by 
itself (say the one containing cos xpt) we see that all the characteristics of a principal 
oscillation are satisfied. Thus the displacement of any one particle (defined hjx= Xj) 
bears a ratio to the displacement of any other (defined by x=rx,) which is equal to 

sin -p / sin ^ , and is therefore constant throughout the motion, Art. 58. In 

other words the phases of the oscillations of all the particles are the same. 

j5^ /"""••.j?5. i? (T ^^ ^/ f '\e!. 

-4 •-* . . 



But if we recur to the expression (2) and examine how the string appears to 
move, we find something very different. If we trace the curve 

y=Ni8in|-|.2ir,sin j-i-Ac (8), 

we find it represented in the accompanying figure. We have y = for all values of x 
except those which lie between x=2ilTiz€ where i is any integer; between thme 
limits we have y = if{x). Since 2x2 is the length of the string, x is practically limited 
to lie between OA^ -tI and OB^urU This portion is represented by the thick line, 
while the dotted line exhibits the form of the curve for all values of x and should of 
course be continued to infinity on both the right and left-hand sides. 

Comparing equations (1) and (3) we see that the form of the string at the time 
t=0 is represented by the portion of this curve between A and B, the ordinates being 
doubled. To discover the motion at the time e, we write the equation (2) in the form 

y=SN^ sin k (I+PM + ^^^ "^ * (f 'P^ • 

The first of these series may be derived from (3) by writing x + Ipt for x. This may 
be represented by moving the curve towards the left a distance equal to (pt, the 
origin being fixed. Thus the disturbance EF travels towards the end A of the 
string and passes off, a new disturbance E'F* entering the string at B. The second 
series may be represented by moving an equal and similar curve to the right of 
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through a diatanoe equal to Ipt. The sum of the ordinates of these two curves re- 
presents the displacement at the time t of that particle of the string whose position 
in equilibrium is the foot of the ordinate. 

Thus the original single disturbance has separated into two disturbances, one of 
which travels to the right and the other to the left. Each travels without change 
of form and with uniform velocity. This wave-like motion may be treated as a 
simple motion, by means of which we may construct other more complicated wave- 
motions. In this new simple oscillation all the particles have the same period, but 
they are not all in the same phase. One particle is at the crest of the wave at the 
same instant that another is in the hollow. 

The case in which the particles of the string have any initial velocities may be 
treated in the same way. If the elements bounded by a; = - e and :r = e have an initial 
velocity represented by/(t), the rest of the string being undisturbed, we obtain y by 
simply writing dyldt for y in equation (1) and integrating the result. If the elements 
be both displaced from their initial position and have initial velocities, we merely 
add the two separate values of y. 

88. Compositioii of oscillatioiis of nearly equal periods. 

Trdce the motion represented 6y x = Nj sin (pt + Vi) + Ng sin (qt + i/j), 
where Ni and Na are both positive and p and q are nearly equal. 

In the first place, consider any time at which pt + I'l and 5^ + i/j 
differ from each other by an even multiple of tt. At this instant 
the two trigonometrical terms have the same sign, and, since p and q 
are nearly equal, they will increase and decrease together for several 
oscillations, how many will depend on the nearness of p and q to 
each other. The value of a^ will therefore vary between the limits 
± (Ni + J^j). Next consider any time at which pt + Vi and qt + v^ 
differ by an odd multiple of tt. The two trigonometrical terms 
have opposite signs and will continue to have opposite signs for 
several oscillations. The value of x will therefore vary between 
the limits + (Ni — N^). We see that the motion of that part of 
the dynamical system which depends on the co-ordinate x under- 
goes a periodic change of character. At one time, this part of the 
system is oscillating with an arc iV^iH- JV,, after an interval equal 
to 7r/(p — q), the arc of oscillation is jiVi — iV,. If Ni and iV, are 
nearly equal, this last may be so small, that the motion is invisible 
to the eye. Thus there will be alternate periods of comparative 
activity and rest. This alternation is sometimes called beats. 

89. Transference of Oscillations. When a system has 
two degrees of freedom, two co-ordinates x and y will be necessary 
to determine its position in space. Suppose the oscillation of x 
to be given by exactly the same expression as before, while that 
of y is the same with the opposite sign given to iVj. Let us also 
suppose that Ni and N^ are nearly equal. Each of these co- 
ordinates will have alternate periods of comparative rest and 
comparative activity. But the period of rest in one will syn- 
chronise with the period of activity in the other co-ordinate. If 
now the visible motion of one part of the system depend on x 
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and the visible motion of another on y, these parts will be in 
alternate rest and oscillation. Thus Utere will appear to he a 
transference of energy from one part of the system to another and 
hack again, 

90. This peooliarity of the resnltant of two oscillations of nearly eqaal periods 
renders it important to determine when two roots of Lagrange's determinant are 
nearly equal. This point however has been practically discussed in Art. 62. It is 
there shown that when two roots are equal every first minor must be zero. If two 
roots are nearly equal, it follows from the principle of continuity that every minor 
is nearly equal to zero. By equating to zero some minor whose roots may be found 
as in Art 62, we obtain some quantities which must be nearly equal to the roots 
' sought, if any such exist. To settle this last point we substitute these quantities 
in turn in Lagrange*s determinant and in the other minors. If all these nearly 
vanish for any one of these substitutions there will be nearly equal roots in 
Lagrange's determinant and these will be nearly equal to the quantity substituted. 

91. Oompositioii of Oicillatioiis of very unequal periodi. 

Trax^ the motion represented 5y x = Nj sin (pt + Vi) + N, sin (qt + i/j) 
where Ni and N, are hoth positive and p is small compared with q. 
In this case qt + Vt increases by 27r, while pt + Vi alters only bv 
27rp/g, so that the second trigonometrical term goes through all 
its changes while the first is only very slightfy altered. The 
system will therefore appear to oscillate about a mean position 
determined by the instantaneous value of the first trigonometrical 
term. Thus the oscillations will appear to be simply harmonic 
with a period 2ir/(\ and an extent of oscillation equal to N,. A t 
the same time the apparent mean position will travel slowly, first to 
one side and then to the other of the real mean, in the comparatively 
long period 27r/p. 

92. Besoltant Oartllitlon. We may compound any number of oscillations 
represented by the terms of the series 

x=NiSin(i>i«+i'i)+NjSin(p,< + i'J + Ac (1) 

in the following manner. 

Let n be a quantity to be chosen at our convenience, and let P| = n + 9i, Ps = n + q^&o. 
Suppose the resultant oscillation to be represented by 

x=zRan(nt+p) (2), 

then we have E cos p = ZN cos (gt + 1^)} .g. 

iJsinp=S^sin(g< + i')) ^ '* 

whence R and p may be found without difficulty. 

This method of compounding oscillations is of great advantage when their 
periodi are equal. In this case all the p*B are equal, and by choosing n=p we have 
all the q*B equal to zero. We thus replace the series (1) by the simple harmonic 
form (2) in which R and p are absolute constants. 

If the periodi are nearly eqitalj we can choose n so that all the g*s are small. The 
values of the elements R and p will now vary, but only slowly. The resultant os- 
dilation is therefore veiy nearly a harmonic one. The elements of the resultant 
oscillation, being found at any one moment, will be nearly constant for a considerable 
time, and their small changes all follow known laws. These laws are determined by 
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equation (8). We may thos still obtain a dearer inflight into the changes of the 
yalnes of x by examining the single term (2) than the series (1). 

93. 0«oiiMtrieal Ctonstmetioii. We may represent any oscillation snoh as 
xssNan{pt+p) by a simple geometrical constmotion which is sometimes nsefal. 
From any origin draw a straight line OA whose length shall represent N on any 
scale we please, and let i^ be the inclination of Oil to a straight line OL fixed in 
space. We may call OL the axis of reference. With centre and radius equal to OA 
describe a circle. If a particle P, starting from A , describe this circle with a uniform 
angular velocity equal to |7 it is clear that the distance of P from the axis of reference 
is equal ioNmipt+p). Thus, by the help of this circle, when the straight line OA 
is given, the whole oscillation is determined. We may therefore by a straight line 
OA repretetU any harmonic otcUlation, 

In this manner we may replace the oscillations to be compounded by a series 
of straight lines OA^ , OA^,&c The circles on OA^, OA^, <&c. are to be described by 
points Pi, P%, Ac, and the sum of their distances from the axis of reference is the 
quantity to be represented by the resultant oscillation. Let us also for the sake 
of simplicity, suppose that the periods are all equal, so that the g*s in equations (8) 
are all zero. 

Let OB represent the resultant of OA^, OA^, Ac. found by the "parallelogram 
law," ie. found as if OA^, OA^, Ac. were forces to be compounded as in statics. 
Then by interpretation of equations (8) we see that OB will represent the resultant 
oscillation. 

We may therefore find the resultant of any number of oscillations in the same co- 
ordinate, if of equal periods, by a geometrical construction. Representing each 
oscillation by a straight line, the resultant is found by compounding these straight 
lines according to the ** parallelogram law,** 



94. mrampl— on TanuiafiHr«ne« of Oocitllatlmii Ex. 1. A uniform rod 
AB is suspended from a fixed point by a short rod OC which is attached to it at 
right angles at its middle point. Equal weights are suspended from A and B by 
strings of equal lengths, the whole system forming a somewhat sluggish balance. 
If one weight be drawn slightly aside from the vertical and allowed to oscillate, the 
system starting from rest, find the subsequent motion *. 

* D. Bernoulli in the Nova Commen, Petrop, Vol. xix. p. 281 describes an 
experiment which he made on the motion of pendulums. Happening to pull aside 
one scale of a rather sluggish balance he noticed that it immediately began to swing 
to and fro, but that the opposite scale was not disturbed. Shortly however the 
latter scale began to move and to make sensibly greater and greater oscillations 
while the first scale gradually lost its oscillatory motion. At length the two 
appeared to have interchanged their motions, the scale first disturbed being almost 
at rest when the other attained its greatest extent of oscillation. The same 
movements were then repeated in the opposite order until the first scale had 
resumed its original motion and the second was again at rest. 

Euler contributes two papers to the same volume of the Petersburgh memoirs 
with the object of explaining theoretically the cause of the motions observed by 
Bernoulli. In his first paper he assumes that the point of support of the balance 
lies in the straight line joining the points of attachment of the strings and finds 
that the motions observed by Bernoulli do not occur. He thus fails to find the 
explanation. In his second paper he rejects this limitation and has better success. 
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Let CA ^CB-a, let I be the length of either of the Btrings AP, BQ. Let G be 
the oentre of gravity of the beam, 00 =c. Let Mk^ be the moment of inertia of the 
beam about 0, m the mass of either scale treated as a particle. Let OC=b, 

Let ^, 17, ^ be the inclinations to the vertical of OC and the strings AP, BQ 
respectively ; mP and mQ the tensions of the strings. Let Ox, Oy be horizontal 
and vertical axes, (x, y), {x^ yi) the coordinates of P and Q, The equations of 
motion are then 






.(2), 






Mk^4>"= -'Mcgff>-mP (bff> + a)'\-mPrib + mQ{-b4>+a)+mQeb, 

where accents as asnal denote differential coefficients with regard to the time. 
Eliminating P and Q, the last equation becomes 

{Mk^+2ma^4>'' + {Mc+2mb)g<p=imhg('n + $) (6). 

To shorten the solution, we write 



h^ 



f— • 






=!>». 



mbff 




.(6). 



The equations (3) and (5) then become 

*lt^{S-')-« 

(J+J'»)*-9('»+») = 

Eliminating rj and d we obtain an equation to determine 4>, To solve this we 
put = Ccos^ and thence find that /a must satisfy the quadratic 

(p?-n^(fi^-p^-2hqfjfl = (7). 



In the Cambridge Mathematical Journal^ Vol. n. p. 120 there is a paper signed 
D. G. S. on the sympathy of pendulums with special reference to Bernoulli's 
problem. Owing to numerical errors in all these investigations, the results 
obtained do not properly illustrate Bernoulli's problem. For instance Euler 
substitutes for the tensions of the strings, in the large as well as in the small 
terms, the weights of the scales and this substitution is also made by the writers in 
the Cambridge Journal. 

R. D. II. 5 
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If ^4^ f^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ qaadratio, the valaes of ^, 17, are easily seen to be 

0= (7} COB fljt + C, COS /£,t 

9=^?^ oo.M.«+-^,ooB,4«- Coos «« 

i7=Bame +Bame +C cos nt. 

To find the valaes of the oonstants (7, 0^ G^ we have the initial conditionB 

^=0, ^=0, 'n=e; 0'=O, e^=0, V=0. 
We therefore find 

e (n«::i*,V^C08^«^-^ 

i^srsame+ieooBftt 
In a pair of ordinary scales, m\M and therefore q will sometimes be small and 
h=hll will generally be small. Without assnming either of these to be small, we 
shall suppose that the product hq is small. We then find from (7) 

^•-n-S^. ^•-1"=-^ <«)• 

Substituting and keeping only the principal terms, the values of ^, ^, 17 become 

2^ = 6COS/Ait-ecosnt | ^ '' 

2i;=cC08ftit + €0O8nt / 

provided v? and p' are not so nearly equal that their difference is of the order hq. 

Looking at the expressions for B and 17 we see by the reasoning in Arts. 88 and 89 
that the transference of oscillations from one scale to the other will take place in 
the manner described by Bernoulli. 

We also notice that the beam will remain stationary if g, i.e. mjM be small 
whatever ^ i.e. 6/2 may be. On the other hand the beam will oscillate if /( is small 
but m/itf not small. 

Before leaving the discussion of the equation (7) we may remark that it gives 
the condition of stability of an ordinary balance, when a balance is disturbed it 
should return readily to its horizontal position. The beam oscillates about its posi- 
tion of equilibrium and the quicker the oscillation the more readily can it be determined 
by the eye whether the mean position of the beam is or is not horizontal The 
balance should therefore be so constructed that the two times of oscillation are as 
short as possible. These times of oscillation are obviously 2ir/f(j and 2ir/ju, and 
hence /aj and /x, must be as large as possible. This requires that both v? and p^ 
should be large, Le. <1) the time of oscillation of either particle suspended from a 
fixed point by its string should be short; (2) the time of oscillation about the 
fulcrum of the rigid body formed by attaching the partides to the extremities of 
the rods and removing the strings should be short* 

Ex. 2. Supposing one scale of the balance described in the last example to be 
acted on by a small periodic force equal to /I cos Xt in a direction parallel to the 
arm AB, prove (1) that if X is nearly equal to n, a large oscillation will be produced 
in the scales while the arm will not be much disturbed, (2) that if X is nearly equal 
to /A] or A4 there will be large oscillations in all the parts of the system. 
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Ex. 3. A rod AB, length 2a, can turn freely round a yertical axis through its 
centre of gravity G which bisecte AB. At A and B are suspended two equal 
particles, each of mass m, by unequal strings of lengths I and V, One of these 
strings is now slightly displaced through an angle e in a plane perpendicular to the 
vertical plane through the rod. Find the motion. 

ltZtZ+x,z+yheihe horizontal displacements at the time t of the extremity A 
and of the two particles respectively and if ^/i=n«, gll'=n'^, ma^lMJ^=f^t prove 
that 

z=Oooa\t+C cosX'<+C", 
where X', X'* are the roots of the quadratic 

(X«-n*) (X'«-ii'»)- (X«-n«)i)V«- (X«-n'»)pV=0. 

The conditions that there may be a complete transference of oscillation from one 
string to the other are (1) X and X' must be nearly equal, (2) the coefficients of 
cos Xt and cos \'t in the expression for x and y must be nearly equal, Arts. 88 and 
89. Show that these conditions require that n and n' should be neariy equal and p 
small. 

If the lengths of the strings are equal prove that 

2a?=e(eosw«+oosX'«), 2y=e(cosia-cosX't) 2«(l + ^= -2p«(oosX't-l), 
where X'^sn^ (1 + 2p^. Thence show that the conditions for complete transference 
are satisfied if |» is small. 

Ex. 4. The middle points of two equal rods ABy A*B', are fixed at (7, C, about 
which they are capable of turning freely in one plane, the rods being without mass 
and the length of either rod small compared with CC. Four particles of equal 
mass are placed at A, B, A', B* ; and A and B\ A' and B mutually attract each 
other, A and A% B and B' mutually repel each other according to the law of the 
inverse square. Prove that the rods will be in stable equilibrium when they lie in 
the same straight line, two mutually attracting particles being between C and C, 
and that if they be slightly disturbed the system will have a double oscillation whose 
periods are 2ir {^Im)^ and 2r (4^/d/i)^ respectively ; fi being the absolute force of 
any particle and CC = 2c. [Coll. Exam. 

Show also that there will be no complete transference of motion from one bar to 
the other. 

Ex. 5. Determine the small motions (in the magnetic meridian) of two 
permanent bar-magnets of equal mass suspended each by its extremities by 
parallel strings, all four of equal length, from points in a horizontal line, the 
mutual action of the magnets being slight compared with the other forces. The 
magnets being at rest, one only is set in motion, show that its whole energy will in 
time be communicated to the other. [Math. Tripos, 1875. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OSCILLATIONS ABOUT A STATE OF MOTION. 

The Energy Test of Stability. 

95. It has been proved in Vol. i. that, when we know one 
first integral of the equations of motion of a system disturbed 
from a position of equilibrium, such as the equation of energy, 
we may sometimes from that one integral determine whether the 
position of equilibrium is stable or not. Thus, when the potential 
energy is a minimum in the position of equilibrium, it immediately 
follows from the equation oi vis viva that the position of equili- 
brium is stable. But when the potential energy is not a minimum, 
the equation of vis viva alone is not sufficient to determine 
whether the equilibrium is stable or unstable. But by taking 
into consideration the other equations of motion this position of 
equilibrium is proved to be unstable. 

We may apply an "energy test" of stability to a given state 
of motion as well as to a given position of equilibrium, but with a 
similar limitation. When a certain function derived from such of 
the first integrals as we may happen to know is an absolute mini- 
mum or maximum we may be able to prove that the system 
cannot depart far from the given state of motion. But when that 
function is neither a maximum nor a minimum we only infer that 
there is apparently nothing in these equations to restrict the 
deviations of the system. To determine this point we must 
examine more minutely the equations we already have or we must 
discover the remaining equations of motion. This latter part of 
the question will therefore be postponed until we discuss the 
oscillations about a state of motion. Meantime we shall consider 
the "energy test" with a view to determine how far it can be 
made to decide the question of stability. 

96. Stability of a State of Motion. Let a dynamical 
system be in motion in any manner under a conservative system 
of forces, and let E be its energy. Then E is a known fvmction 
of the co-ordinates 0, <f>, (be, and their first differential coefficients 
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ff^ if>\ &c. : this 18 constant and equal to h for the given motion. 
Suppose that either some or all of the other first integrals of the 
equations of motion are also knovm, let these be 

For the purposes of this proposition^ let us regard and ff, if) and 
d>\ <kc, cw independent variables, except so far as they are connoted 
by the equations just written down. Then, if 1& be an absolute m^aoci- 
mum, or an absolute minimum, for all variations of 0, ff, &c, (those 
corresponding to the given motion mxiking E constant), the motion is 
stable for all disturbances which do not alter the constants Ci, 
Ca, Jkc. 

Let as many of the letters as is possible be found from the first 
integrals in terms of the rest, and substituted in the expression 
for S. Let yjr, 'sjr, &c. be these remaining letters, then we have 

^=/(>^,t',&c.,(7„(7„&c.) = A. 

Let the system be started in some manner slightly different firom 
that given, then the constant h is altered into h + oh. First let E 
be a minimum along the given motion, then any change whatever 
of the letters ylr, 'sjr , &c. increases E, and it follows that the dis- 
turbed motion cannot deviate so far from the given motion that 
the change in E becomes greater than Bh. Similarly, if E be an 
absolute maximum, the same result follows. 

The same ar^ment will apply to any first integral of the 
equations of motion, besides the energy integral If any one of 
the functions Fi, F^, &c., which contains all the letters, be an 
absolute maximum or minimum, then the motion is stable for 
all displacements which do not alter the constants of the other 
integrals used. 

97. When the system is disturbed from a position of equilibrium 
which is defined, as in Vol. I., by the vanishing of the co-ordinates 
0, <l>, Sac, we have 

E = iAnff^ + A^a<l>' + &c. - ?7 

where Au, Aj^, &c. are all constants, and U is independent of 
ff, <f>, &c. Here the terms which constitute the kinetic energy, 
being necessarily positive and vanishing with ff, 0', &a, are evi- 
dently a minimum for all variations of ff, <t>\ &c. We see, without 
the use of any other integrals, that if — tT be a minimum for all 
variations of 0, if), &a, J^ is an absolute minimum, and that 
therefore the equilibrium is stable. 

In what follows a similar result will be obtained when the 
system is disturbed from a state of steady motion. It will be 
shown that, when a function represented hj F—U is a minimum 
under certain conditions, this state of steady motion is stable 
under the same conditions. The function F of course reduces to 
zero when the state of motion reduces to a state of rest. 
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98. To flad a steady mottoa. It often happens that the motion whose 
stability is in question is a state of steady motion. This generally oooors when 
some of the co-ordinates are absent from the Lagrangian function, though present 
in the form of yelocities. Let us represent by x^yt <feo. the co-ordinates which are 
absent from the Lagrangian function, and let {, rj^ &o. be the remaining co-ordinates. 
Thus the Lagrangian function L will be a function of {, f , 17, V, Ac, x', y\ <fcc., but 
not of X, y, &e. The Lagrangian equations will therefore take the forms 

ddL dL ^ dL dL 

where u, v, <fec. are constants introduced by integration. These equations will 
contain {, ^, ^, 1;, rf\ tf*^ <tc., x', a:", ^, y'\ <fec., and do not contain t explicitly. 
They may therefore be satisfied by putting x's a, y'^h^ <!to., {=a, i7=/3, Ac, where 
a, 6, (Src, a, /3, <fec. are constants to be determined by substituting in the equations. 
If Q stand for any one of the co-ordinates, it is evident. that dT\dJd and dT\dB' will 
both be constants after the substitution is made. Omitting the equations which 
contain u, v, <ftc., as they do not assist in finding the constants a, 6, ftc., a, /3, <fec. 

we have the equations j?=0, -3-=0, Ac.=0 (1), 

where L = T-i- 17. Thus we have as many equations as there are co-ordinates {, 17, 
^. directly present (Le. not merely present as velocities) in the expressions for T 
and V. The quantities a, &, <fec are therefore undetermined except by the initial 
conditions, while a, /3, <fec. may be found in terms of a, &, <fec. by these equations. 
These equations may be conveniently remembered by the following rule. 

In the Lagrangian function^ which is the difference between the kinetic and 
potential energies, write for all the differential coefficients their assumed constant 
valttes in the steady motion, viz, x'=a, y'=b, c^c, |'=0, 17' =0, dtc. The Lagrangian 
function is now a function of the co-ordinates (, 17, <tc. only. Differentiating this 
result partially with regard to each of these co-ordinates and equating the results to 
zero, we obtain the equations of steady motion, 

99. Btabllitjr of a steady motion. To determine if this motion is stable we 
use the method indicated in Art. 96. The equation of energy may be written in the 
form E = T-U=h, 

Since T is not a function of the co-ordinates x, y, &Q, the Lagrangian equations 
for these co-ordinates lead as before to the integrals dTldx'^u, dTldy'=v, <fec., 
where u, v, &e, are constants. By the help of these integrals we shall eliminate 
x*, y\ (fee, and thus obtain E as a function of the other co-ordinates. If £ be an 
absolute maximum or minimum, this motion is stable for all disturbances which do 
not alter the constants u, v, Ao, There can be no difficulty in effecting the elimi- 
nation in any particular case, but we may perform the process once for all. The 
process is a repetition of that called Modification in Vol. i. 
To efifeot the elimination, let 

T=i(^)x^+{x^)x'^+Ac (2), 

where the coefficients of the accented letters, viz. the quantities in brackets, are 
all known functions of {, 17, Ac, but not of x, y, Ac The integrals may then be 
written in the form 

(a:«)x'.Kxy)y'-|....=tt-(a:|)r-(«7)V-Ac.) 
(«y)«'-|.(yy)y'.^...=i;-(yyr-(yi7)i7'-Ao.[ (8). 

For the sake of brevityt let us call the right-hand sides of these equations ti - Z, 
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V - y, fto. Since T is a qnadistio fanoUon of the aooented letters, we maj write it 
in the form 



If we substitnte in the terms after the first &e, 
we obtain the result 

'2A 



the valnes of jc', y' given by (3), 



T=4(«)r + U'?)ri|' + &o.. 



u+X, 


v+Y, 


Ao. 


(~), 


{»»). 


Ao. 


(«/). 


(V»). 


&e. 



0. 

&c. 

where A is the discriminant of T, when ^', V, <feo. have been put zero. If we change 
the signs of X, Y, <fto., this determinant is unaltered, hence when expanded snch 
terms as uX^ vX, ftc. cannot occur. If therefore, we put 



F=- 



2A 



u V ., 
u {xx) {xy).. 



•W. 



and expand the first determinant, we have as the result of the elimination 

T=:F+iB^^'*+B^rf+ ....(6), 

where the terms after F express some homogeneous quadratic function of (', i/, Ao. 
Now T is essentially positive for all values of x', y\ (fee. and therefore for such 
as make u, v, &o, all zero. Hence the quadratic expression Bul'^ + <fec. is a minimum 
when I', ri', <feo. are zero. If then the function F-V is a minimum for all variations 
of {« i7> dte.^ the steady motion given by (1) is stahU for all disturbances which do not 
alter the momenta u, v, dc. 

100. When |', V* Ao. are put zero, the process indicated by the successive 
equations (2), (3), (4), (5) is exactly that described in Vol. i. as the Hamiltonian 
method of forming the reciprocal function of T for the co-ordinates x, y, <fec. We 
may therefore enunciate the rule in the following manner. 

Suppose a steady motion to be given 6y ^=0, V=0, dbc.^ x'=a, y'=b, c&c, so that 
the momenta u, v, dtc, with regard to x, y, dc, are constants. Form the reciprocal 
function of T with regard to x', y', (tc, putting zero for each of the letters |', 17', dtc. 
Let F be this reciprocal function^ and -V or y be the potential energy. Then if 
F-VorF + Yisa minimum for all variations of (, 17, dtc, this steady motion is stable 
for all disturbances which do not alter the momenta u, v, ttc. 

When the reciprocal function jP has been found, we may put the equations (1) 
which determine the steady motion into another form. The function F is the 
reciprocal of T with regard to x", y\ Ac, and ^, 1;, &c. are merely other letters 
present during the process of transformation, hence, as explained in Vol. i., we have 

-^=- ^ with similar equations for 17, Ac. The equations of steady motion (1) 
therefore become 



lE^=o ^^(^-^ =0 



du 



y'' 



_d{F-X7) 



dv 



(6). 



where F-TJ or F+Y is the energy expressed as a function of the momenta u, v, dtc. 
instead of x', y', dtc, the other accented letters ^', 1;', dtc. being put equal to zero either 
before or after the differentiation, 

101. 9p«oial oftM of MotioB. If the energy be a function of one only of the 
co-ordinates, though it is a function of the differential coefficients of all of them, we 
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may show conversely that the steady motion toiU not be stable unless F-TJ is a 
minimum. 

Let { be this single co-ordinate, then, following the same notation as before, we 
have by vis viva i Bul'« +F-U=h, 

Differentiating with regard to t, and treating B^ as constant beoaose we shall 
neglect the square of (', we obtain 

To find the oscillation, let (=a+p, then by (6) we have 

where a is to be written for ^ after differentiation in the quantity in square 
brackets. The motion is clearly stable or unstable according as the coefficient of p 
IB positive or negative, i.e. according as F- (7 is a minimum or maximum. 

Further information on this subject will be found in the author's Essay on the 
Stability of Steady Motion, 1877. 

102. Thf«mi>l<w of stabllitjr of motioii. Ex. 1. Let us consider the simple 
case of a particle describing a circular orbit about a centre of attraction whose ac- 
celeration at a distance r is fir^. If 6 be the angle the radius vector r makes with 
the axis of x, we have here a steady motion in which ^=0 and d' is constant. Also 

We notice that $ is absent from this expression, hence by the rule we eliminate 
$' also by the integral f^e'=hj where h is the constant called u in Art. 99. We 

have then ^=4r^+4^ + ^^. 

" " T* n + 1 

Putting the remaining accented letters equal to zero according to the rule, we 
have in steady motion -r- = - 3+ aw*=0, 

and, since -7-0 = — r+A»*w*"^=/* («+8) r*~\ 

this steady motion is stable or unstable according as n+3 is positive or negative 
for all disturbances which do not alter the angular momentum of the particle. 

Ex. 2. A top, two of whose principal moments at the vertex are equal, turns 
about its vertex under the action of gravity. If OC be the axis of unequal moment, 
and df <pf }// the Eulerian angular co-ordinates of the body referred to a vertical axis 
measured upwards, we have (as in the chapter on vis viva, Vol. i.) 

2T=A (^* + sin«^^'3) + C{i>' + f cos 6)^ 

C7= - Mgh ooB$+ constant, 

where A is the distance of the centre of gravity from 0, and M is the mass of the top. 
We have therefore the two integrals ^'-i-^ cos ^=n and Cn cob $ + A sin*^^=wi, 
where n and m are two constants, the former representing the angular velocity of 
the top about its axis and the latter the angular momentum about the vertical. 
By eliminating <p> and x//' and making the energy E a minimum, show (1) that a 
state of steady motion, with real values of the constants m and n, is given by ^=a 
provided Ch^-AMghA cos a is positive. Show (2), by examining the sign of 
d^Ejde^t that this motion is stable. Thus the axis of the top will describe a right 
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oone of semi-angle a round the vertical through the point of support with an 
angular Telocity given hy the value of yj/, 

Ex. 3. A solid of revolution moves in steady motion on a smooth horizontal 
plane, so that the inclination of its axis to the vertical is constant. Prove that 
the angular velocity ii of the axis about the vertical is given by 
, Cn Mg dx 

^ Aoo^e^ AanecoBede * 

where z is the altitude of the centre of gravity above the horizontal plane, n the 
angular velocity of the body about the axis, C, A and A the principal moments 
of inertia at the centre of gravity, and M the mass. Find the least value of n which 
makes /a real, and determine if the steady motion is stable. 

Examples of Oscillations about Steady Motion, 

103. The oscillations of a system about a state of steady 
motion may be found by methods analogous to those used in the 
oscillations about a position of equilibrium. Let the general equa- 
tions of motion of the bodies be formed hy any of the methods 
already described. If any reactions enter mto these equations it 
will be generally found advantageous to eliminate them. Let 
the co-ordinates used in these equations to fix the positions of 
the bodies be called 0, ^, &c. Suppose the motion, about 
which the oscillation is required, to be determined by 0=f(t), 
^ = F (0, &c. We then substitute 0=^f(t) + Xy <I> = F (t) + y, &c., 
in the equations of motion. The squares of x, y, &c. being neg- 
lected, we have certain linear equations to find x, y, &c. These 
equations can, however, seldom be solved unless we can make t 
disappear explicitly from them. When this can be done the 
linear equations can be solved by the usual known methods, and 
the required oscillations are then found. 

In what follows we shall first illustrate the method just de- 
scribed by forming the equations in a few interesting cases from 
the beginning. We shall then generalize the process and obtain 
a determinantal equation analogous to that given by Lagrange for 
oscillations about a position of equilibrium. This equation will be 
adapted to all cases which lead to differential equations with 
constant coefficients. 

104. TlMOfT of mratt'a govsmor. To find the motion of the balls in WatVa 
governor of the steam engine. 

The mode in which this works to moderate the fluctuations of the engine is weU 
known. A somewhat similar apparatus has been used to regulate the motion of 
clocks, and in other cases where uniformity of motion is required. If there be any 
increase in the driving power of the engine, or any diminution of the load, so that 
the engine begins to move too fast, the balls, by their increased centrifugal force, 
open outwards, and by means of a lever either cut ofif the driving power or increase 
the load by a quantity proportional to the angle opened out. If on the other hand 
the engine goes too slowly, the balls fall inward, and more driving power is called 
into action. In the case of the steam engine the lever is attached to the throttle- 
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valve, and thus regulates the supply of steam. It is olear that a complete adapta- 
tion of the driving power to the load cannot take place instantaneously, but the 
machine will make a series of small oscillations about a mean state of steady 
motion. The problem to be considered may therefore be stated thus : — 

Two equal rods OA^ 0A\ each of length 2, are connected with a vertical spindle 
by means^f a hinge at which permits free motion in the vertical plane AOA', At 
A and A' are attached two balls, each of mass m. To represent the inertia of the 
other parts of the engine we shall suppose a horizontal fly-wheel attached to the 
spindle, whose moment of inertia about the spindle is /. When the machine is in 
uniform motion, the rods are inclined at some angle a to the vertical, and turn 
round it with uniform angular velocity n. If, owing to any disturbance of the 
motion, the rods have opened out to an angle 6 with the vertical, a force is called 
into play whose moment about the spindle is some function of {$ - a). We may 
expand this function in powers of (0 - a) and, as it will be sufficient to retain only 
the first power, we shall represent it by -p{6-a). It is required to find the 
oscillations about the state of steady motion. 

Let <t> be the angle which the plane AOA* makes with some vertical plane fixed 
in space. The equation of angular momentum about the spindle is 



^|(I+2m*«8in«<?)^| = -/5((?-a) (1), 



where mk^ is the moment of inertia of a rod and ball about a perpendicular to the 
rod through 0, the balls being regarded as indefinitely small heavy particles. The 
semi vis viva of the system is 

and the moment of the impressed forces on either rod and ball about a horizontal 
through perpendicular to the plane AOA' is \dlJlde= -mgh%mB, where h is the 
distance of the centre of gravity of a rod and ball from 0. Hence, by Lagrange's 
^ d dT dT dU . 

g.sin^cos^(^y=.2sin^ (2), 

where a has been written for k^jh. This equation might also have been obtained by 
taking the acceleration of either ball, treated as a particle, in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the rod in the plane in which $ is measured. 

To find the steady motion we put 0=a, d^jdi^^n^ the second equation then gives 
n^cosa=p/a. To find the oscillations, we put ^=a+x, d4»ldt = n + y^ The two 
equations then become 

(1+ 2m** sm« o) ^ + 2iiiifc»/i sin 2a ^ = - /ftr 

^-nBin2ay = (n*oos2a--oosttja; 
To solve these equations, we must write them in the form 

(5* + n* sin' o) X - n sin 2ay =0^ 
where the symbol d stands for the operation djdt. Eliminating y by cross multi- 
plication we have 
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The real root of this oabio equation is neoessarily negative, beoanse the last term 
is positive. The other two roots are imaginary beoanse the term S^ has dis- 
appeared between two terms of like signs. Also, the sum of the three roots being 
zero, the real parts of the two imaginary roots most be positive. Let these roots 
therefore be - 2p and p ±9^-1. Then 

X = He"*^ + Ke^ sin {qt + L), 
where H, K, L axe three undetermined constants depending on the nature of the 
initial disturbance. Thus it appears that the oscillation is unstable. The balls 
will alternately approach and recede from the vertical spindle with increasing 
violence. 

105. The defect of a governor is therefore that it acts too quickly, and thus 
produces considerable oscillation of speed in the engine. If the engine is working 
too violently, the governor cuts off the steam, but owing to the inertia of the parts 
of the machinery, the engine does not immediately take up the proper speed. 
The consequence is that the balls continue to separate after they have reduced 
the supply of steam to the proper amount, and thus too much steam is cut off. 
Similar remarks apply when the balls are approaching each other, and a con- 
siderable oscillation is thereby produced. This of course is but an incomplete ex- 
planation, but that the oscillation thus produced is of considerable magnitude has 
been strictly proved in Art. 104. It will be presently shown that this fault may be 
very much modified by applying some resistance to the motion of the governor. 

In the same way when the motion of clock-work is regulated by centrifugal 
balls, it is found as a matter of observation that there is a strong tendency to 
irregularity. If the balls once receive in the slightest degree an elliptic motion, 
the resistanoe p{$-a,) by which the motion of the balls is regulated may tend to 
render the ellipse more and more elliptical To correct this some other resistanoe 
must be called into play. This resistance should be of such a character that it 
does not affect the circular motion and is only produced by the ellipticity of the 
movement. 

One method of effecting this has been suggested by Sir G. B. Airy. The elliptio 
motion of the balls may be made to cause a slider on the vertical spindle to rise 
and falL If this be connected with a horizontal droular plate in a vertical 
cylinder of slightly greater radius, and filled with water, the slider may be made 
to move the plate up and down by its oscillations. Thus the slider may be 
subjected to a very great resistance, tending to diminish its oscillations, while its 
place of rest, as depending on statical, or slowly altering forces, is totally un- 
affected. Memmn of the ABtwnomical Society of London^ Vol. zx., 1851. 

The general effect of the water will be to produce a resistanoe varying as the 
velocity, and may therefore be represented by a term - yddjdt on the right hand of 
equation (2). The solution being continued as before, the cubic will now take the 
form 

If the roots of this cubic are real, they are all negative, and the value of x takes the 
form aj=it«"^+B«"'**+ Ctf"*^, 

where -X, -m« -i' are the roots, and A, B^ C are three undetermined constants. 
If one root only is real, that root is negative, and if the other two hep^q J -Ithe 
value of X takes the form 

x=He-^+KeP*ain{qt'¥L), 

where H, K, L aa before are undetermined constants. 
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In order that the motion maj be stable it is necessary that p shonld be negative. 
The analytical condition* for this is 

Tr(l+8oo8»a+2^)>2A.2oota. 

If 7 be safficiently great this condition may be satisfied. The uniformity of 
motion of the rods round the vertical will then be disturbed by an oscillation whose 
magnitude is continually decreasing and whose period is 2T/g. By properly choosing 
the magnitude of I when constructing the instrument, the period may sometimes 
be BO arranged as to produce the least possible ill effect. If the period be made 
very long the instrument will work smoothly. If it can be made very short there 
will be less deviation from circular motion. 

In this investigation no notice has been taken of the frictions at the hinge and 
at the mechanical appliances of the governor, which may not be inconsiderable. 
These in many cases tend to reduce the oscillation and keep it within bounds. 

106. In the case of Watt's governor if any permanent change be made in the 
relation between the driving power and the load, the state of uniform motion which 
the engine will finally assume is different from that which it had before the change. 
Thus, when the engine is driving a given number of looms, let the rods Oi, OA' of 
the governor be inclined to each other at an angle 2a and be revolving about the 
vertical with an angular velocity n. If some large number of the looms is sud- 
denly disconnected from the engine, the balls will separate from each other, and the 
rods will become inclined at some other angle 2a'. In this case, if n' be the angular 
velocity about the vertical, n^cos a'=n* cos a. The rate of the engine is therefore 
altered, it works quicker with a less load than with a greater. This is a great 
defect of Watt's governor. For this reason it has been suggested that the term 
governor is inappropriate, the instrument being in fact only a moderator of the 
fluctuations of the engine. 

This defect may be considerably decreased by the use of Huyghens' parabolic 
pendulum. In this instrument the centres of gravity A^ A^ ot the balls are made to 
move along the arc of a parabola whose axis is the axis of revolution. Let AN he 
an ordinate of the parabola, AO the normal, then NO is constant and equal to L, 
where 2L is the latns rectum. Begarding the balls as particles, and neglecting the 
inertia of the rods which connect them with the throttle valve, we see by the 
triangle of forces that the balls will rest in any positions on the parabola, if 
n^L=g^ where n is the angular velocity of the balls about the vertical through O. 
It is also clear that when the angular velocity is not that given by this formula, the 
balls (unless placed at the vertex) must slide along the arc. Let us now consider 
how this modification of the governor affects the working of the engine. When the 
load is diminished the engine begins to quicken ; the balls separate and the steam is 
cut off. It is clear that equilibrium will not be established until the quantity of 
steam admitted is just such as to cause the engine to move at exactly the same rate 
as before. 

Ex. Show that when the inertia of the rod and balls are taken account of, 
the centre of gravity of either ball and rod must be constrained to describe a 



♦ If the roots of the cubic a«* + W + ca!+(f=0 be «=adfe:/3^(-l) and 7, we 
have -6/a=2a+7, c/a= 27a +o*+/S*, -d/a=(a'+/3')7, "whence we easily deduce 
(6c - ad)la^= - 2a {(o + 7)'+j8*} ; hence be -ad and a have always opposite signs. 
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parabola whose latus reotnm is independent of the radius of the ball, if the 
governor is to cause the engine always to move at a given rate. 

It should be mentioned that several other methods of avoiding this defect have 
been invented besides the parabolic pendulum. But any further description of these 
would be here out of place. 

107. A speed governor, similar to that invented by Sir G. Airy, but with a 
spring instead of a pendulum, was described by Prof. J. A. Ewing in Nature, 
Vol. xzni. 1881. He applied it to a dock driving a recording seismograph whose 
motion was required to be continuous and fairly uniform. 

Another governor was invented by the brothers Siemens which is remarkable 
because it does not require the use of Watt's governor. A short description of it is 
given in the Life of Sir William Siemens^ by William Pole, 1888 ; see also a paper by 
Mr Wood, iTistitution of Civil Engineers^ March 10, 1846. 

The reader who is interested in the subject of governors may refer to an 
article by Sir G. B. Aiiy, Vol. xi of the Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, 
1840, where four different constructions are considered. He may also consult an 
article by Mr Siemens in the Phil, Tram, for 1866, and a brief sketch of several 
kinds of governors by Prof, Maxwell in the Phil. Mag. for 1868. An account of 
some experiments by Mr Ellery^ on Huyghens* parabolic pendulum, may be found 
in the Astronomical Notices for December^ 1875. 

108. Laplace's Three Pabtiolbs. It has been shoum in Vol. I. Chap, VI., 
that if three particles be placed at the comers of an equilateral triangle and pro- 
perly projected, they will move under their mutual attractions so as always to 
remain at the angular points of an equilateral triangle. These we may call 
Laplace*s three particles. It is our present object to determine if this motion is 
stable or unstable. 

We shall begin by assuming that the three particles remain always very nearly 
at the comers of an equilateral triangle. We shall then have to determine whether 
their oscillations about these comers are real or imaginary. To effect this we might 
choose their common centre of gravity as a fixed origin of co-ordinates. But the 
triangles formed by joining the particles to their common centre of gravity are not 
marked by any simplicity of form. Instead of referring the motion to the centre of 
gravity it will be more convenient to reduce one of the particles to rest, and to con- 
sider the relative motion of the other two. We have thus only one triangle to 
examine, and that one nearly equilateral. 

Let the mass M of the particle to be reduced to rest be taken as unity, and let 
m, m' be the masses of the other two. Let r, r', i2 be the distances between the 
particles Mm^ Mm', mm' ; and let 0', 0, ^ be the angles opposite to these distances. 
If ^, B' be the angles which r, r' make with a straight line fixed in space, and if the law 
of attraction be the inverse irth power of the distance, the equations of motion are 
d*r fdJd\^ 1 + m m'cos^ . wi'oos^ -\ 

wi'sin0_ 
" JJ* 
with two similar equations for the motion of m'. 

Let us now put r—a'\-x, r'-a-^x + X, and let the angle between these radii 
vectores be ^7+ Y, also let e=nt+y, where x, y, X and y, are all small quantities 
whose squares are to be neglected. It should be noticed that a variation of x, y 
alone, X and Y being zero, will represent a variation of steady motion in which the 
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partiolee always keep ai the oomen of an equilateral triangle, while a yariation of 
X, Y will represent a change from the equilateral form. The former of these hy 
hypothesis is a possible motion, henoe the equations can be satisfied by some 
values of x, y joined to Z=0, 7=0. By this choice of variables we may hope to 
discover some roots of the fundamental determinant previous to expansion, and 
thus save^ great amount of numerical labour. If Z stand for dldt, and 6=a'''^^* 
the four equations will now become 

{63«-(ic+l)(l+m+wO}«-2adn«y-|iii'(ic + l)Z-iV«)fi'(jc + l)ar=0, 

26w«af + ad«»y - iVBin' (ic + 1) X + fin' (<c + 1) aF= 0. 

{6a«_ (,c+l)(l +TO+mO} X - 2a&n«y+{6«»- (jt+l)(l+Jm+TOO}X - {2a5na+lVM'f + !)«} i^^ 
26fi«a;+a6«V + {2^n«-JV3(jc+l)iii}Z+{a6«»-fm(<c + l)c}y=0. 

109. To solve these we put x = A^, y = B«^, X= Q^, 7= He^*. Substituting 
and eliminating the ratios of A, B^ G and H we obtain a determinantal equation 
whose constituents are the coefficients of Xy y, X and Y with X written for 5. This 
equation will give eight values of X. We see at once that one factor is X. This might 
have been expected, because we know that a variation of y^ (with x, X and Y all zero,) 
is a possible motion. Again, some variation of x and y, (with X and Y both zero,) is 
also a possible motion, henoe some factor of the determinant can be found by ex- 
amining the first two columns. By subtracting from the first 2n times the second 
column we find that this factor is 6X^- (ir - 3) (l+m+m')=0. 

To find the other factors we divide the determinant by the factors already 
found. Then, subtracting the first row from the third and the second from the 
fourth, we have three zeros in the first column and two in the second. The 
expansion is then ea^. We then see that there is another factor X, and also that 

6«X*+6X«(3-<c)(l + i» + iii') + i(l + *)>(iii+m'+WMiO=0. 

The two zero roots give x=A^-\-A^t with similar expressions y, X and Y, But 
by substitution in the equations of motion we see that 2= ^j , y = -B^ - i (ic + \)A^nila, 
X=0 and F=0. These roots therefore indicate merely a permanent change in the 
size of the triangle. On examining the other values of X', we find (1) The motion 
cannot be stable unless k is less than 3. (2) The motion is stable whatever the 
masses may be, if the law of force be expressed by any positive power of the dis- 
tance or any negative power less than unity. For other powers the stability 
depends on the relation between the masses. (8) The motion is stable to a first 

approxmiation if -rr tt—, — —, >3 ( 5 — I $ 

where M^ m, m' are the masses*. To express the co-ordinates in terms of the time, 
we must return to the differential equations of the second order. The results are 
rather long, and it may be sufficient to state that when, as in the solar system, two 
of the masses are much smaller than the third, the inequalities in their angular 

* In a brief note in Jnllien's Problems, Vol. n. p. 29 it is mentioned that this 
question has been discussed by M. Gascheau in a Th^ de M6canique, the particles 
being supposed to attract each other according to the law of nature. The result 
arrived at is that the motion is stable when the square of the sum of the masses is 
greater than 27 times the sum of the products of the masses taken two and two. 
No reference is given to where M. Gascheau*s work can be found, and the author is 
therefore unable to give a description of the process employed. 
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distanoes, as eeen ftrom the large body, hare maoh jypDeater ooeffioients than the 
inequalities in their linear distances from the same body. 

The reader will find a more complete discussion of this problem in a pii^r by 
the anthor published in the sixth Yolume of the Proceedings of the London Mathema- 
tical Society 1 1875. The co-ordinates x, y, X, y are expressed in terms of the time 
and the possibility of any small term rising into importance is shortly treated. 

Theory of oscillations ahotd steady motion. 

110. Having illustrated by two important examples the 
methods of practically finding the oscillations about a state of 
motion, we pass on to the general theory of the subject. 

111. The Determinantal Equation of iteady motion. 

To form the general equations of oscillation of a dynamical system 
about a state of steady motion. 

Let the system be referred to any co-ordinates ^, <f), '^, &c. 
If the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly 
the vis viva 2T may be represented by the expression 

2T = Pn0^ + 2Px,^f + P«f » + &a 

where P^, Pu, &c. are known functions of the co-ordinates 0, 
<f>, &c. Let the force function be U. Let the state of motion 
about which the system is oscillating be determined by 0=f(t), 
<f> = F(t), &c. To determine these oscillations we put =/(0 + ^> 
<f> — F{t)+y, &c. Let the Lagrangian function L = T'\- U be 
expanded in powers of x, y, &c. as follows: 

i = Zo + ^1^' + ^y + &c. + Oiic + C,y + &C. 

+ i {Aux^ -h 2A^^y + &c.) -h i ((7„a?" + 2C^^y + &c.) 

It will afterwards be found convenient to write ^ia=ffij— G^, 
JSis = Gu — On, and so on. 

We shall now define a steady motion to be one in which all the 
coefficients in this expansion are independent of the time. The 
physical characteristic of such a motion is that when referred to 
proper co-ordinates the same oscillations follow firom the same dis- 
turbance of the same co-ordinate at whatever instant it may be 
applied to the motion. If the coefficients are not constant for the 
co-ordinates chosen it may be possible to make them constant by 
a change of co-ordinates. There are obviously many systems of 
co-ordinates which may be chosen, and a set may generally be 
found by a simple examination of the steady motion. If there are 
any quantities which are constant during the steady motion, such 
as those called f, rj, &c. in Art 98, these may serve for some of 
the co-ordinates, others may be found by considering what quanti- 
ties appear only as differential coefficients or velocities, for example 
those called x, y, &c. in the same article. If none of these are 
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obvious, we may sometimes obtain them by combining the existing 
co-ordinates. Practically these will be the most convenient 
methods of discovering the proper co-ordinates. • 

To obtain the equations of motion we must now substitute 
the value of X in the Lagrangian equations 

d dL ^ dL _ /x fl _ r. 
dt daf dx 

and reject the squares of small quantities The steady motion 
being given by a?, y, &c. all zero, each of these must be satisfied 
when we omit the terms containing x, y, &a We thus obtain the 
equations of steady motion, viz. 

(7i = 0, Oj = 0, &c. = 0, 

which by Taylor's theorem are the same as the equations (1) of 
steady motion given in Art. 98. 

Omitting these terms and retaining the first powers of all the 
small quantities we obtain the equations of small oscillations. 
Representing diflTerentiations with regard to t by the letter S, we 
have 

{An^ - C,,)x'\-{A^ - i&^S - (7i,)y +(^138* - E^i - CJ ^ + &c. = 0, 

{Au^ + Ey^ - Cn)x'¥{A^»-G^)y + {A^P -E^- C^)z + &c.= 0, 

&c. + &c. + &c. = 0. 

112. To solve these we write x= L€^\ y=^M^^y &c. Substi- 
tuting and eliminating the ratios i, Jf , &a we obtain the following 
determinantal equation 

An^^^-Cn, A^\^-E^\-Ci^, ^„X»-^i,X-(7i„&a =0. 

^,sX» +^iaX-0„, A^\^ - 0„, A„\^ - E„\ - <7«, &c. 

^isX' +^isX- Cm, A^X^ -h E^\ - Oa, ^„X» - 0„, &c. 

&C. &c. &c. &c. 

If in this equation we write — X for X the rows of the new deter- 
minant are the same as the columns of the old, so that the deter- 
minant is unaltered. We therefore infer that the determinantal 
equation when expanded contains only even powers of\. 

We notice that if we remove from this determinant the terms 
which contain the letter E, the remaining determinant is the same 
as that which gives the oscillation about a position of equilibrium, 
Art. 58. We may therefore say that the terms which depend on 
E are due to the centrifugal forces of the steady motion. 

113. Oonditioni of Stability. Regarding this as an equa- 
tion to find X', we notice that if the roots are all real and negative, 
each of the co-ordinates x, y, &c. can be expressed in a series of 
trigonometrical terms having diflTerent periods; the motion will 
therefore be stable. If any one of the roots is imaginary or if 
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any one is real and positive, there will be both positive and 
negative real exponentials entering into the expressions for a?, y, &a 
ana therefore the motion will be unstable. The condition of dyna- 
mical stability is therefore that the roots of this equation must all 
he of the form \ = tjiij— 1, where fi is some real quantity, 

114. Number of Oscillations. It follows also that when 
a system, under the action of forces which have a potential, oscil- 
lates about a stable state of steady motion, the oscillations of the 
co-ordinates are represented by trigonometrical terms of the form 
A sin (X^ + a) which are not accompanied by any real exponential 
factors such as those which occurred in the problem of the Governor. 

We see further that there will in general be as many finite 
values of X" and therefore as many trigonometrical terms of 
different periods as there are co-ordinates. It often happens, as 
explained in Art. Ill, that some of the co-ordinates are absent firom 
the expression for Z, appearing only as differential coefficients. 
Suppose for example ^ to be absent; then (7u, Ou, &c. are all 
zero, and we may aivide \ both out of the first line and the first 
column of the fundamental determinant. We therefore have two 
zero values of X, while at the same time the number of finite 
values of X' is diminished by unity. Hence the nv/mber of trigo- 
nometrical terms of different periods cannot exceed the number of 
co-ordinates which explicitly enter into the Lagrangian function. 
Thus, in Ex. 2 of Art. 102, the function T-^uhas only the co- 
ordinate explicitly expressed, the others ^' and '^' appearing 
only as differential coefficients. It follows that if a top is aisturbed 
from a state of steady motion, there will be but one period in the 
oscillation. 

115. The relations between the coefficients L, Jf, &c. in the 
exponential values of x, y, &c. may be obtained without difficulty 
if we remember that the several lines of the fundamental deter- 
minant are really the equations of motion. Taking any one line ; 
multiply the first constituent by L, the second by M, &c. and 
equate the sum to zero. If n be the number of co-ordinates, we 
thus obtain n — 1 independent equations to find the ratios of 
L : M : &c. ; so that we nave one undetermined constant for each 
value of X. On the whole therefore we have, exactly as in 
Lagrange's equations, Chap, ii., twice as many arbitrary constants 
as there are co-ordinates, all the other constants being determined 
by the equations just found. The arbitrary constants are deter- 
mined by the initial values of the co-ordinates and their differential 
coefficients. 

But, unlike Lagrange's equations, the quantity X occurs in 
the first power in each of these equations, so that the ratios of 
i, M, &C. thus found may be imaginary. If — jpi*, — Jp^^ &c. be the 
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values of \\ the expressions for the co-ordinates when rationalized 
may therefore take the form 

a? = -4i8in(pif + ai) +iljsin(p^ + a,)+ ... 

y = 5xsin(^f + A) + ^.sin(p^ + /8,)+... 

^ = &c. 

where a^ is not necessarily equal to /8,, nor Oj to /Sj, &c., though 
they are connected together. 

116. Principal OsciUationi. When the initial conditions 
are such that every co-ordinate is expressed by a trigonometrical 
term of one and the same period, the system is said to be perform- 
ing a principal or harmonic oscillation. Thus each trigonometrical 
term corresponds to a principal oscillation, and any oscillation of 
the system is therefore said to be compov/nded of its principal 
oscillations. The physical characteristic of a principal oscillation 
is thai the motion of every part of the system %s repeated at a con- 
stant interval. If the tjrpe of the principal oscillation be V= — i>i', 
we see that throughout the motion we shall have a^' = — pi^x^ 

117. Ex. A homogeneous sphere of unit mass and radius a is suspended from 
a fixed point by a string of length h and is set in rotation about the vertical dia- 
meter. When the sphere is slightly disturbed from this state of steady motion, let 
bx, by and b be the co-ordinates of the point on the surface to which the string is 
attached; &x + a{» &y + ai7 and &+a the co-ordinates of the centre, the fixed point 
being the origin and the axis of x vertical and downwards. Also let x = ^ + ^ where 
and ^ have the meanings usually given to them in £uler*s geometrical equations, 
see Vol. I. Chap. v. Thus before disturbance x'^*** Pi^ve that the Lagrangian 
function is 

If the motion of the centre of gravity be represented by a series of terms of the 
form 3f cos (pt + a), prove that the values of p are given by 



H)(^-^-'£)=U^- 



Show that, whatever sign n may have, this equation has two positive and two 
negative roots which are separated by the roots of either of the factors on the left- 
hand side. 

118. tmpfBCUAw rerees. If we regard an impulse as the limit of a force acting 
for a very short time, we may deduce from Art 111 the equations of motion of a 
system moving in steady motion and suddenly disturbed by an impulse. Integrating 
the equations of motion given in Art. Ill with regard to the time during the limits 
of the impulse, the integrals of all the terms except those of the form A fix will be 
zera This follows from the definition of an impulse given in Chapter n. of 
YoL I. or from the argument given in adjusting Lagrange's equations to impulses 
in Chapter vm. of Vol. i. 

The equations of motion for impulses are therefore 
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^u(«ari-«aro)+-4u(«yi-«yo) + = -2:, 

Ai^{Sxi-dxQ) + A^{Syy-Syo) + = F, 

Here 8xi - 8x^ &o, are the changes in the velocities of the co-ordinates prodnced by 
the jerks. The quantities Z, F, Ac. are the integrals of the disturbing forces and 
therefore measure the jerks. If ^ be the force function of the impulses as explained 
in Vol. I. Chap, vm. we have XssdUjdXf Y^idU/dy, &o, 

119. AnmljaAm of thm roots of tho dafrminanf I oqnatlon. If the determi- 
nantal equation of Art. 112 is not yery complicated we may expand it in powers of 
X. We thus have an equation with only even powers of X. The important point to 
settle is the number of real negative values of X' which satisfy the equation. To 
determine this, we may use Sturm's theorem. Since the equation has only alternate 
powers of X, we may use the short rule which will be given in the chapter on the 
Conditions of Stability to find the successive remainders. 

But if it be inconvenient to follow this process, we may use some of the following 
theorems. 

120. We shall first show that the quadratie expresfion 

2A=sAuX^ + 2A^x'y' +Any'^+^. 

U a one-iiffned positive function. To prove this we notice that the coefficients An, <S». 
are what the coefficients P^, Ac. of the vis viva become when we write for the 
coordinates $, 0, <ftc. their values in the steady motion. If then, by any linear re- 
lation between the variables, we could make A equal to zero, we could by introducing 
a constraint into the motion represented by a similar relation between $*, 4>\ <bo. 
cause the vis viva to be zero. But since the vis viva is essentially positive, this is 
impossible. 

When a given quadratic function is a one-signed positive function, it is known 
(Art. 60) that its discriminant is positive. It follows immediately that every dis- 
criminant formed after putting any of the variables x\ y'^ <fi». equal to zero must 
also be positive. 

121. Theorem I. It frequently happens that there are but two independent 
co-ordinates, so that the determinant is reduced to two rows. If we write 

D^^A^A^-Ay^, D' = C^C^ - Cija, O = A^C^ -h JjjCu - ^Aj^C^^y 

the determinantal equation when expanded reduces to D\^ + ( - 8 + E^^^ X^ + D' = 0. 
The conditions of sta bility are therefore (1) D' is positive, (2) Ej,' - 6 is positive and 
greater than 2jDD\ See Art. 118. 

122. Theorem II. Whatever be the number of co-ordinates the steady motion 
cannot be stable unless all the values of X^ given by ihe determinantal equation are 
real and negative. The coefficient of the highest power of X^ (Art. 120) is positive, 
hence the term independent of X' must also be positive. We therefore infer that the 
steady motion cannot he stable unless the discriminant of the quadratic expression 

2C=-(7na:'-2C„xy-C2jy«-h 

is positive, 

123. Theorem III. Let there be n co-ordinates and let A be the determinant 
given in Art. 112. Beginning with this determinant we may form a series of deter- 
minants each being obtained from the preceding by erasing the first line and the 
first column. Let us represent these by A^, A,, &c. The determinant A is not 

6—2 
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altered if we border it with a oolnmn of zeros on the right-hand side and a row of 
zeros at the bottom, provided we pat unity in the comer. We maj therefore con- 
sider A^=l. Thas we have a series of determinantal functions of X' analogous to 
those used in connection with Lagrange's determinant. See Art. 58. 

Let us substitute in this series of determinants any negative value of X' and 
count the number of variations of sign. If as X' passes from X'=r - a to X*= - /3, 
K variations of sign are lost, then tfie number of real rooU between -a and -p U 
either exactly equal to k or exceeds xby an even number. 

To prove this, we let I^p I],, Ao, be the minors of the several constituents of the 
determinant A. We notice that Ii, is changed into T^^ by changing the sign of X. 

Hence if Iu=0(X')+X^(X«)» 

then Ifis^CXV-X^iX"). 

Thus the product Inlfi is necessarily poeitive for all negative values of X'. It also 

follows that if I^ vanishes for any negative value of X', then I„ vanishes for the 

same value of X^. 

Starting with the equation AA,= In J^g-Ji^Iu the rest of the proof is so nearly 
the same as that for the corresponding theorem in Lagrange's detenninant (Art. 58) 
that it seems unnecessary to reproduce it here. Passing over therefore this proof 
we notice the following applications. 

124. Theorem lY. The coefficients of the highest powers of X' in the series of 
determinants A, Aj, dto. are the discriminants of the quadric A (Art. 120), and 
are therefore necessarily positive. The signs of the series of determinants when 
X'= - 00 are therefore alternatively positive and negative. If the discriminants of 
the quadric 2(7 = - C^ «' - ^Ci^xy - C^^y* - cfcc. 

be also all positive, the signs of the series of determinants when X^=0 are all 
positive. Thus the full number, viz. n, of variations of signs have been lost in 
the passage from X'= ~ oo to X*=:0. It immediately follows from the theorem just 
stated that when the quadric C i$ a one-tigned poHHve function cUl the roots of the 
determinantal equation are real and negative. 

We may also express this by saying that when the quadric function C is a 
minimum for all displacements from the steady motion^ that steady motion is stable. 

125. When this occurs the roots of each of the series of determinants A, A, , 
Ag, Ac. are all real and negative^ and the roots of each separate or lie between the 
roots of the determinant next above it. 

This follows from the mode of proof adopted in discussing Lagrange's deter- 
nt. 



126. Theorem Y. Bqnal roots. The existence of equal roots usually indicates 
that there are terms in the solution with t as a factor, but it will be shown in 
another chapter that this is not the case when the minors of the determinant A 
are also zero. 

Suppose, as in the last proposition, that the full number of variations of sign 
have been lost in the passage from X*=: - oo to X'=0. Then it may be shown, as 
in the corresponding proposition in Lagrange's determinant, that if the funda- 
mental determinant have r eqtuil roots, then every first minor has r - 1 roots eqtuU to 
each of these^ and every second minor has r - 2 roots equal to ea^h of these, and so on. 

We therefore infer that the existence of equal roots merely indicates a cor- 
responding indeterminateness in the coefficients of the principal oscillation which 
is derived from these equal roots. 
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Thus in Art. 115 we have n- 1 independent equations to find the ratios of the 
ooeffioients L, M, <fec. of any exponential. Bat when there are r eqnal roots we 
have only n-r independent equations leaving r of the coefficients independent. 

127. Theorem VI. If we remove the terms which contain the centrifugal forces 
the remaining determinant has the same form as Lagrange's determinant. Thus we 
have two determinantal equations each of which, for its own use, may be regarded 
as an equation to find \'. From each of these we may derive a series of deter- 
minants formed by the rule given in Art. 58. If we count the number of variations 
of sign when X3= -oo and when X'sO, it is evident that each of the two series 
exhibit the same loss. It therefore follows that the equation with the centriftigal 
forces has at least as many negative roots as the corresponding Lagrange's equation, 
and if it have more, the excess is an even number. If therefore all the roots of the 
corresponding Lagrange's determinants are negative, then all the roots of the 
equation with the centrifugal forces are also real and negative. Thus the general 
effect of these centrifugal forces is to increase the stability. 

The substance of this section may be found partly in a paper by the author 
published by the London Mathematical Society, 1875, and partly in the author's 
Easay on the Stability of Motion, 1877. 

128. The Bfpr«Mntatlv« Point. When a dynamical system has not more 
than three co-ordinates, we may obtain a geometrical representation of the oscilla- 
tion. Let these independent co-ordinates be x, 2^, z. If we regard these as the 
Cartesian co-ordinates of some point P, it is clear that the positions of P as it 
moves about will exhibit to the eye the motion of the system. We may call this 
point the r^resentative point. The importance of this point has been already 
shown by the use made of it in Art. 80. 

129. OMlIlatloii about •qnllllnrliim. Let us first suppose the system to be 
oscillating about a position of equilibrium, and let it be performing any principal 
oscillation. Then throughout the motion the co-ordinates x, y, « bear a constant 
ratio to each other (Art. 53). We therefore infer that the path of the representative 
particle is a straight line passing through the origin. If the oscillation be defined 
by the type sin (pt+a) we have also (by Art. 56) x"= -p^x, y"= -p^y^ Ac. Hence 
the represcTitative point oscillates in a straight line with an acceleration tending to the 
origin and varying as the distance therefrom, 

180. To find the position of this straight line let the vis viva 2T and the force 
function U be represented by 

22'=4uaj^+2iii^y' + &cl 

2{U'U^) = CjjX^+2Cj3xy + &o. J ^^^' 

Then by Lagrange's equations, since x"= -p^x, &q,, we have 

"P^ (ilu« + A^ + Ac.) = CjjX + C^ + Ac.) 2) 

-l>^(-4is«+-4aay+Ac.) = Ciaa; + Cjjy + Ac.J ^ '' 

Ac. =Ac. 
Omitting the accents in T and the constant term Uq, let us put 

2 A = A^x^ -H 2Ai^y + Ac.) . 

-2C=Cux2 + 2C|jary+Ac.J ^ '' 

We also construct the two quadrics ^ = a, C=y where a and y are any constants. 
These quadrics have their centre at the origin and have a common set of conjugate 
diameters which may be found by the following process. Let x, y, z be the Cartesian 
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co-ordinates of any point on one of the three oonjngates. Then, since the diametral 
planes of this point in the two qnadrios are parallel, we ha^e 
dA_d€ dA_dC dAdC 
^dx^dx' ^dy^dy' ^dz'dz' 
Comparing these with the equations (2) we see that when the ^stem is performing 
a principal oscillation the representative point P oscillates in one of the common 
conjugate diameters of tJie quadrics, 

131. By Euler's theorem on homogeneons functions we have fiA^C, Applying 
the same reasoning to equations (2) we have ^A^C, Hence /ti=|>'. Let the 
diameter described by the representative point cut the quadrics A^a and C=7 
in the points D and ly and let be the origin. Then putting P at D we have 
/l = a, and since C is a homogeneous function we have C—{ODIOD')*y, 

Hence p^={ODlOD')^yla. The value of 2t/p gives the period of oscillation corre- 
sponding to any common coryugate diameter ODD'. 

132. The quadrio C=y possesses the property that if Xty,zhe the co-ordinates 
referred to any axes of a point P on its surface the work done by such a displacement 
firom the position of equilibrium is constant and equal to - 7. 

133. As an example of this geometrical analogy let us consider the following 
problem. A rigid body, free to move about ^ fixed point 0, is under tlie action of 
any forces and makes small oscillations about a position of equilibrium ; find the 
principal oscillations. 

Let OA, OBy OC be the positions of the principal axes in the position of 
equilibrium, 0A\ OB', OC their positions at the time t. The position of the body 
may be defined by the angles between (1) the planes AOC, AOCy (2) the planes 
BOO, BOC'y (3) the planes COA, CO A'. Let these be called 0, 0, ^ respectively. 
Then ^, 0, ^ are angular displacements of the body about OA, OB, OC, Taking 
these as Uie axes of co-ordinates in the geometrical analogy ; a small displacement 
of P from the origin to a point x=$, y=0, z=^ represents a rotation of the body 
about the straight line described by P and whose magnitude is measured by the 
distance traversed by P, 

If Ij, I9, I3 be the principal moments of inertia at O, the vis viva of the body is 
clearly 2r= I^^ + 1^'* -h I,^'*. 

Writing x, y^z for 0', <f>\ ^ as before, the quadric T=a or A=a is evidently the 
momental ellipsoid at the fixed point. 

Let the work of the forces as the co-ordinates change from zero to 0, 4>, ^, or 
X, y, « be given by 2 U= C^x^ + ^C-^^y + Ac. 

Then, following the analogy, as P moves along a radius vector OD' of the quadric 
17= -7 or 0=7, the work is - (OPIOD^y, Hence this quadric possesses the 
property that the work done by the forces when the body is twisted through a given 
angle round any radius vector varies inversely as the square of that radius vector. 
If the equilibrium is stable, the work due to a rotation about every diameter must 
be negative, the quadric must therefore be an ellipsoid. 

It now follows from the general theorem that the body will perform a principal 
oscillation if it is set in rotation dbout any one of the three corrugate diameters of 
the mjomental ellipsoid and the ellipsoid U=-7, and will therefore continue to 
oscillate as if that diameter were fixed in space. 

The quadric U has been called the ellipsoid of the potential. This name was 
given to it by Prof. Ball, who arrived at the theorem just proved by a different 
course of reasoning. See his Theory of Screws^ Art. 126. 
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AKT. 136.] THE REPRESENTATIVE POINT. 87 

184. OsetUatloii about st«mdy motton. To detennine the motion of the 
representatiye point we most hare recoorse to the eqaations of motion written 
down in Art. 111. Since we mast follow the same line of argument as in Art. 131, 
it is onnecessary to do more than state the result. The symbols A and C having 
the same meaning as before the path of the representative point is given bj 
the equations Aj^-C^fi. 

[(JuEjB-^„Si8+^uBij)j;+Ao.]i>«+[(Cu£„-CuEi,+ C7„Eu)ar+Ac.]=0. 
The path of the representative point is therefore a plane section of a quadrio. 
We infer that token a system i$ performing a principal oicillation about a state 
of steady motion the repreientaUve point describes an ellipse. The ellipse is 
described with an acceleration tending to the centre and varying cu the distance 
therefrom. The periodic time in the ellipse is by d^nition the same as that in 
which the system performs its principal oscillation, 

135. Ex. Show that the three planes of these harmonic ellipses are diametral 
planes of the same straight line with regard to the three quadrios represented by 
Ap^-C^fit where p^ has any one of the three values given by the determinant of 
motion. The direction cosines of this straight line are proportional to E^ , - j^^, E^^ 
and it may be called the axis of the centrifugal forces. 

136. The introduction of the representative point to exhibit the motion of the 
system may appear somewhat artificial. But there is a closer connection than has 
yet been mentioned. Suppose for example that a system is oscillating about a 
position of equilibrium. Let us transform the co-ordinates Xy y, z into others 
{, ij, i-sothat 

i4u«^+2ili^y'+Ac.=p»+i;'«+i^. 

The equations of motion take a simplified form and become those of a single 
particle of unit mass acted on by forces with a known force function U, Thus 
when the co-ordinates are properly chosen some kinds of motion may be completely 
tound by replacing the system by its representative particle. In other kinds of 
motion constraints have to be placed on the particle that it may represent the 
motion. The single particle used by Fresnel in his theory of double refraction is 
practically the representative particle, and it is necessary to impose imaginary 
constraints that its motion may represent that of the medium. 

A more complete account of the theory of the representative point is given in 
the essay on Stability of motion already referred to. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MOTION OF A BODY UNDER THB ACTION OF NO FORCES. 

Solution of Euter*8 Equations. 

137. To determine the motion of a body about a fixed point, 
in the case in which there are no impressed forces. 
Euler's equations of motion are 

Cut / 

multiplying these respectively by c»i, w^, <»,; adding and inte- 
grating, we get 

^tt>i« + 5o),« + (7a),»=r (1), 

where 7 is an arbitrary constant. 

Again, multiplying the equations respectively by Afo^, Bod^, (7a),, 
we get, similarly, 

^V' + ^<+C^<»b' = G* (2), 

where G is an arbitrary constant. 

To find a third integral, let 

ah*+ft)«' + oi,« = a)« (3); 

d^i , c2<k>. . dto^ d<o 

then multiplving the original equations respectively by e»i/A, Wt/B, 
m,/C, and adding, we get 

da, fB-C , C-A . A-B\ ... 

"^dt^Ksr^-B-^ -c-n"^ <*> 

{B-C){C-A){A-B) 



ABC '^''^* 
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AKT. 139.] SOLUTION OF EULBR'S EQUATIONS. 89 

But solving the equations (1), (2), (3), we get 

CA 
"'' = (^-^)(^-0) -<-^^'^>^ <^>' 

where \i = — — r^ , with similar expressions for \j and X,. 

Substituting in equation (4), we have 

The integration of equation (6)* can be reduced without diflS- 
culty to depend on an elliptic integral. The integration can be 
effected in finite terms in two cases ; when -4 = 5, and when 
GP = TB, where B is neither the greatest nor the least of the three 
quantities A, B, C. Both these cases will be discussed further on. 

18S. It will generally be supposed that A, B, C toe in order of magnitade, so 
that A is greater than B, and B than (7. The axis of B will be called the axis of 
mean momeni If we eliminate w^ from the equations (1) and (2), we have 

which is essentially positive. In the same way we can show that CT-G* is 
negative. Thus the quantity O^/T may have any value lying between the greatest 
and least moments of inertia. 

The three quantities Xj, X,, X, in Art. 187 are all positive quantities ; for since 
B-k-C-AiB positive, and Q*/T<A, it follows that \i is positive. The numerators 
of \ and X, are each greater than that of X^, and are therefore positive, the 
denominators are also positive ; hence X, and X| are both positive. Also we have 
ABC(Ki-\^ = {TC-Q*)(A~B), with similar expressions for X^-X, and Xj-X^. 
It easily follows that X, is the greatest of the three, and Xj or X, is the least according 
as G*/T is greater or less than B. 

It follows from equations (5) that throughout the motion ti^ must lie between X^ 
and the greater of the quantitiee Xj and X|. 

139. XIrolilioff's aoUfttlon. The solution in terms of elliptic integrals has 
been effected in the following manner by Eirohhoff. If we put 

then k is called the modulus of F, and must be less than unity if J^ is to be real for 
all values of 0. The upper limit </> is called the amplitude of the elliptic integral F 

* Euler's solution of these equations is given in the ninth volume of the Quarterly 
Journal, p. 861, by Pro! Cayley. Kirohhofl's and Jaoobi*s integrations by elliptic 
functions are given in an improved form by Prof. Greenhill in the fourteenth 
volume, pages 182 and 265. 1876. 
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90 MOTION UNDER NO FORCES. [CHAP. IV. 

and is uBoally written &m F. In the same way sin^, oos 0, and A (0) are written 
sin am 1^, COS am F, and A am F, 
We have by differentiation 



AD. 



di*' A(0) ciP y ^ f 

These equations may be made identical with Boleros eqaations if we pat 
F=\(«-t) and «,=aAam\(e-r) \ 

(tf,=&sinam\((-r) I (2), 

(i)^=c oosam \ (e - r) j 

A-B _ e\ A'C _ b\ B-C ^a\ 

C "'ah* B ""^' ~r'"''^Te ^*'* 

We haye introduced here six new constants, viz. a, 6, c, X, ^ and r. With these 
we may satisfy the three last equations and also any initial yalues of o^, or,, <a^. 
The solution if real will also be complete. 

When t=T we have from (2) tai=a, fai,=0, and w,=c. Hence by Art. 137 



' A{A-C)' "CiA-G)' 

Dividing the second of equations (8) by the first, we have 

ifl_A-c c^ . fci ^r-Q' 

'?' A-BB' ' "B(i4--B)* 
Multiplying the first and second of equations (3), we obtain 

( A-B)(Q^-CT) 
ABC 
The ratios of the right-hand sides of (3) are as c' : 6^ : /^a', and these have just 
been found. Hence if the signs of a, &, c, \ be chosen to satisfy any one of the 
three equalities, the signs of all will be satisfied. 

Dividing the last of equations (3) by either of the other two, we find 

A-B G*-CT' " '^"A-B G'-CT' 
If Q^^BT and il, £, C are in descending order of magnitude, the values of 
a\ (>, c* and X* are all positive. Also Ifi is positive and less than unity. The 
solution is therefore real and eomplete. 

If G'< BT we must suppose il, £, C to be in ascending order of magnitude to 
obtain a real solution. If we may anticipate a phrase used by Poinsot, and which 
will be explained a little further on, we may say that the expression for w^ in this 
solution is to be taken for the angular velocity about that principal axis which is 
enclosed by the polhode. 

If G^=BT we have *«=1 and 



7ooos0 \ 



Jlog := r~ ; .% sm am F= -. , -. 



Substituting in equations (2) the elliptic functions become exponential. 
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ART. 141.] POINSOT's CONSTRUCTION. 91 

If BsiCvre haye ^=0 and in this oase F=^, so that amF=F, If we again 
suhstitnte in equations (2) the elliptic functions become trigonometrical. 
The geometrical meaning of this solution will be given a little further on. 

Poinsofs and MacGuUagKs constru/cUons for the motion, 

140. The fundamental equations of motion of a body about a 
fixed point are 

ilW + 5«6),«+(?'0),^=(?^ (1), 

ulah^ + £a),« + (?(»,• =r (2). 

These have been already obtained by integratinjj Euler's 
equations, but they also follow very easily from the principles of 
Angular Momentum, and Vis Viva. 

Let the body be set in motion by an impulsive couple whose 
moment is 0, Then we know by Vol. l. Chap, vi., that throughout 
the whole of the subsequent motion, the moment of the momentum 
about every straight line which is fixed in space, and passes through 
the fixed point 0, is constant, and is equal to the moment of the 
couple G about that line. Now by Art. 10, the moments of the 
momentum about the principal axes at any instant are -4(»|, £<»„ 
Oft),. Let a, /9, 7 be the direction angles of the normal to the 
plane of the couple referred to these principal axes as co- 
oixiinate axes. Then we have 

AfOi =Gco8a] 

£ft)a = (?COS/9l (3), 

(7ft)8 = G COS 7 J 
adding the squares of these we get equation (1). 

Throughout the subsequent motion the whole momentum of 
the body is equivalent to the couple Q. It is therefore clear 
that if at any instant the body were acted on by an impulsive 
couple equal and opposite to the couple 0, the body would be 
reduced to rest. 

141. It follows from the definition given in Vol. L Chap. vi. 
that the plane of this couple is the Invariable plane and the 
normal to it the Invariable line. This line is absolutely fixed in 
space, and the equations (3) give the direction cosines of this line 
referred to axes moving in the body. 

It appears from these equations, that if the body be set in 
rotation about an axis whose direction cosines are (Z, m, n) when 
referred to the principal axes at the fixed point, then the direction 
cosines of the mvariable line are proportional to Al, Bm, Cn. If 
the axes of reference are not the principal axes of the body at the 
fixed point, the direction cosines of the invariable line will, by 
Art. 10, be proportional to Al^-Fm— En, Bm — Dn-^Fl, and 
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92 MOTION UNDER NO FORCES. . [CHAP. IV. 

Gn^El" Dm, where -4, F &c. are the moments and products of 
inertia*. 

142. Since the body moves under the action of no impressed 
forces, we know that the Vis Viva will be constant throughout the 
motion. We have therefore 

where T^ is a constant to be determined from the initial values 

of 0>i, 0),, 0),. 

The equations (1), (2), (3) will suffice to determine the path in 
space described by every particle of the body, but not the position 
at any given time. 

143. Poinsot's conftruction. To explain PoinsoVs repre- 
sentation of the motion by means of tlie mommtal ellipsoid. 

Let the momental ellipsoid at the fixed point be constructed, 
and let its equation be 

Let r be the radius vector of this ellipsoid coinciding with the 
instantaneous axis, and p the perpendicular from the centre on 
the tangent plane at the extremity of r. Also let <» be the an- 
gular velocity about the instantaneous axis. 

The equations to the mstantaneous axis are — = -^ = — , and 

*- (k>l Q>s 0), 

if (a?, y, z) be the co-ordinates of the extremity of the length r, 
each of these fractions is equal to r/o). Substituting in the equa- 
tion to the ellipsoid, we have 

The equation to the tangent plane at the point (a?, y, z) is 

substituting again for {x, y, z) we see that the equations to the 

P ri t 

perpendicular from the origin are -j— = J— = p— ; 

* That the straight line whose eqaations referred to the moTing principal axes are 
xlAti>i=ylBt^=:zlCia^ is ahsolntely fixed in spaoe may be also proved thus, if we assume 
the truth of equation (1) in the text. Let x, y, z be the co-ordinates of any point 
P in the straight line at a given distance r from the origin, then each of the equali- 
ties in the equation to the straight line is equal to r/G and is therefore constant. 
The actual velocity of P in space resolved parallel to the instantaneous position of 

the axis of x is «^ - yia^+zw^= ar'di''^^'^ *^**^'( * ^^* *^ ^® ^^^* ^^ 
£uler*s equation. Similarly the velocities parallel to the other axes are zero. 

t It should be observed that in this Chapter T represents the whole vis viva of 
the body. In treating of Lagrange's equations in Chapter u. it was convenient to 
let T represent half the vis viva of the system. 
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ART. 145.] poinsot's construction. 93 

but these are the equations to the invariable line. Hence this 

perpendicular is fixed in space. 

The expression for the length of the perpendicular on the 

1 A^o^ + 5V* + C*-^* 
tangent plane at (a?, y, z) is known to be -- = j-=f- , 

substituting as before, we get 

s/MT ^ 

From these equations we infer 

(1) The angular velocity about the radius vector round which 
the body is turning varies as that radius vector. 

(2) The resolved part of the angular velocity about the per- 
pendicular on the tangent plane at the extremity of the instan- 
taneous cucis is constant. This theorem is due to Lagrange. 

For the cosine of the angle between the perpendicular and 
the radius vector = p/r. Hence the resolved angular velocity 
is = (0 p/r = T/0, which is constant. 

(3) The perpendicular on the tangent plane at the extremity, 
of <A€ instantaneous axis is fixed in direction, viz. normal to the 
invariable plane, and constant in length. 

The motion of the momental ellipsoid is therefore such that, 
its centre being fixed, it always touches a fixed plane, and the 
point of contact, being in the instantaneous axis, has no velocity. 
Hence the motion may be represented by supposing the momental 
ellipsoid to roll on thefi^ed plane with its centre fi^d. 

144. Ex. 1. If the body while in motion be acted on by any ImpolsiTe couple 
whose plane is perpendionlar to the invariable line, show that the momental ellipeoid 
will continue to roll on the same plane as before, but the rate of motion will be 
altered. 

Ex. 2. If a plane be drawn through the fixed point parallel to the invariable 
plane, prove that the area of the section of the momental ellipsoid out off by this 
plane is constant throughout the motion. 

Ex. 8. The sum of the squares of the distances of the extremities of the princi- 
pal diameters of the momental ellipsoid from the invariable line is constant through- 
out the motion. This result is due to Poinsot 

Ex. 4. A body moves about a fixed point under the action of no forces. Show 
that if the surface As^+By^-\- Cx^=M (x*+y'+«2)s be traced in the body, the princi- 
pal axes at being the axes of co-ordinates, this surface throughout the motion 
will roll on a fixed sphere. 

145. These theorems have been proved on the supposition that the quantities 
T and O are constant, but when the body is acted on by forces and both T and O 
vary, the theorems do not altogether lose their significance. It is still true that at 
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94 MOTION UNDER NO FORCES. [CHAP. IV. 

each instant daring the motion the axis of the resoltant couple of angolar 
momentum, i.e. the invariable line, is coincident in direction with the perpendicular 
on the tangent plane to the momental ellipsoid at its point of intersection with the 
instantaneous axis ; also the angular velocity about the invariable line is always 
equal to T/O though this ratio may not be oonstani At any instant the values of 
the vis viva T and the couple G are given by the equations 



r..0)-. ?=..!, 



FT 



where K has been written for Ife^. 

Conversely, we may enquire what conditions must hold amongst the impressed 
forces that any one of Poinsot's theorems may hold throughout the motion. Let us 
suppose the body to be acted on by a couple Q whose components about the axes 
are L, Af, N. 

146. (1) If we examine the proof in Art. 137 by which T is proved constant 
when no forces act on the body, we see that 

5 T- = Lwi + Af w, + Nia^ =s Qw cos QOI, 

where QOI is the angle between the axis OQ of the couple Q and the instantaneous 
axis 01. It immediately follows that T is constant when the moment of the 
impressed forces about the instantaneous axis is always zero. When this is the 
case ia is proportional to r throughout the motion. 

147. (2) Beferring again to Art. 187 we see in the same way that 

^ = i (Lii wi + 3fB«i + iVCfci,) = « cos QOL, 

where QOL is the angle between the axis OQ of the couple and the invariable line 
OL. It follows that Q is constant when tbe impressed forces have no moment 
about the invariable line. When this happens, ta varies as the product pr through- 
out the motion. 

148. (3) The plane eontaining the invariable line OL and the instantaneous 
axis 01 may be called the plane of the centrifugal forces for the reasons given in 
Vol. I. Chap. V. Art. 260. 

We see that both T and O are constant when the plane of the impressed couple 
coincides with the plane of the oentriftigal forces. When this is the case, w varies as 
r, and p is constant throughout the motion. 

Ex. 1. Showthat - ^ = ^. ^ sin lOL. sm QOL. cosILQ, 
p dt K ia ^ 

where ILQ is the angle between the planes lOL and QOL, It immediately follows 
that p and therefore G'/7 is constant when the projection of the axis of the 
impressed couple on the plane of the centrifugal couple is the invariable line. 

Ex. 2. Show also that if the instantaneous axis is near a principal axis, the 
angular displacement of p is not made small by the presence of the small factor 
lOL, It is also neoessaiy that one of the other factors should be small. 

149. The Polhode* To assist our conception of the motion 
of the body, let us suppose it so placed, that the plane of the 
couple 0, which would set it in motion, is horizontal Let a 
tangent plane to the momental ellipsoid be drawn parallel to the 
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plane of the couple 0, and let this plane be fixed in space. Let 
the ellipsoid roll on this fixed plane, its centre remaining fixed, 
with an angular velocity which varies as the radius vector to 
the point of contact, and let it carry the given body with it. We 
shall then have constructed the motion which the body would have 
assumed if it had been left to itself after the initial action of the 
impulsive couple 0*, See Fig. (1). 

The point of contact of the ellipsoid with the plane on which 
it rolls traces out two curves, one on the surface of the ellipsoid, 
and one on the plane. The first of these is fixed in the body and 
is called the polhode, the second is fixed in space and is called the 
herpolhode. The equations to any polhode referred to the prin- 
cipal axes of the body may be founa from the consideration that 
the length of the perpendicular on the tangent plane to the ellip- 
soid at any point of the polhode is constant. Taking the expres- 
sions for this perpendicular given in Art. 143 we see that the 
equations of the polhode are 

Eliminating y, we have 

Hence if B be the axis of greatest or least moment of inertia, 
the signs of the coefficients of a^ and -e^ will be the same, and the 
projection of the polhode will be an ellipse. But if 5 be the 
axis of mean moment of inertia, the projection is a hyperbola. 

A polhode is therefore a closed curve drawn round the axis of 
greatest or least moment, and the concavity is turned towards the 
axis of gi-eatest or least moment according as Q^/T is greater or 
less than the mean moment of inertia. The boundary Rne which 
separates the two sets of polhodes is that polhode whose projection 
on the plane perpendicular to the Axis of mean moment is a 
hyperbola whose concavity is turned neither to the axis of greatest, 
nor to the axis of least moment. In this case 0^ = BT, and the 
projection consists of two straight lines whose equation is 

A {A^B)a? ~ (7(5- 0) ^ = 0. 

* Prof. Sylyester has pointed out a dynamical relation between the free rotating 
body and the eUipsoidal top, as he oalla Poinsot's central ellipeoid. If a material 
ellipsoidal top be constmoted of uniform density, similar to Poinsot's central ellip- 
soid, and if with its centre fixed it be set rolling on a perfectly rongh horizontal 
plane, it will represent the motion of the free rotating body, not in space only, bnt 
also in time : the body and the top may be oonceiyed as continually moving round 
the same axis, and at the same rate, at each moment of time. The reader is referred 
to the memoir in the Philowphical Transaetiom for 1866. 
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This polhode consists of two ellipses passing throu&^h the axis 
of mean moment, and corresponds to the case in which the per- 
pendicular on the taneent plane is equal to the mean axis of 
the ellipsoid. This polhode is called the separating polhode. 

Since the projection of the polhode on one of the principal 
planes is always an ellipse, the polhode must be a re-entenug 
curve. 

Supposing the principal moments A,B, C to be in descending 
order and the axis of C placed in a vertical position, fi^re (2) is a 
rough sketch of that half of the polhodes which is viewed by an 
eye placed in the positive octant not far from the axis of B, The 
arcs ABA\ CB(7, AC A' represent the principal sections, B being 
the positive end of the mean axis. The remaining arcs represent 
the two sets of polhodes separated from each other by the separa- 
ting polhodes S8\ TT. 

C 





Pig. 1. 

The tenns polhode and herpolhode are due to Poinsot, ThSorie nouvelle de la 
rotation dei corps 1834 and 1852. 

160. To find the motion of the extremity of the instantaneons axis along the 
polhode which it deBcribes we have merely to Bobstitute from the equations 



X ""7~7"r"" V 5f?' 



in any of the equations of Art. 187. For example we thns obtain 

dx /T B-Cyz . . , BC , ^ , ^ ^ ^ 

Since dxjdt, dyjdt, dzjdt cannot vanish simoltaneoosly it is evident from these 
equations that the instantaneous axis moves continuously along its polhode without 
any halting or change in the direction of its motion. This is, of course, also 
obvious from Fig. (1) for as the angular velocity about the instantaneous axis 01 
cannot change sign without vanishing and therefore contradicting the equation 
of vis viva (Art. 187, (2)), the point I must continuously describe both its polhode 
and herpolhode. 

Again since the sign of dxjdt for every polhode is positive or negative according 
as the product xy is positive or negative we see that for that portion of the 
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polhodes represented in the figore the extremity of the instantaneons axis moves 
upwards or downwards according as it is on the right or the left hand side of the arc 
CO. These directions are indicated by the arrows. Thns the positive extremity of 
the instantaneous axis moves in the positive direction round the axis of greatest 
moment and in the negative direction round the axis of least moment of inertia. 

Ex. 1. A point P moves along a polhode traced on an ellipsoid, show that the 
length of the normal between P and any one of the principal planes at the centre 
is constant. Show also that the normal traces out on a principal plane a conic 
similar to the focal conic in that plane. Also the measure of curvature of an 
ellipsoid along any polhode is constant. 

Ex. 2. Show that the straight line OJ whose direction cosines are proportional 
to dtaijdt^ tUaJdt, dwjdt lies in the diametral plane of the invariable line and is 
at rifi^t angles to the invariable line. Show also that the sum of the squares 
of these quantities is 

0'*= - c.r*+(2I>,- Q^,) <o^lp,^ {p,'T^-{PiP,-^P^ O^T+p,Q*}lp^, 
where Pi, Ps* p^ are the sum of the products of the quantities A^ B, C taken 
respectively one, two and three together. 

Ex. 8. Show that the resolved pressures P, Q, R on the fixed point in the 
directions of the principal axes at are given by 

P= -«iW^(i4-P)/C+WiW,«(C- i4)/5+«i(way + Wj2)-(wa'+w,«)« 
with similar expressions for Q and iS, where a;, y, « are the co-ordinates of the 
centre of gravity O, and A^ B, C are the principal moments of inertia at 0. 

Thence show that the pressure on is equivalent to two forces (1) a force 
O'^ . OK which acts perpendicular to the plane OOK^ where OK is the perpendicular 
drawn from O on the straight line OJ described in the last example, (2) a force 
b^ . OH acting parallel to OH where OH is a perpendicular from O on the instan- 
taneous axis. 

151. The Herpolhode. Since the herpolhode is traced out 
by the points of contact of an ellipsoid rolling about its centre on a 
fixed plane, it is clear that the herpolhode must always lie between 
two circles which it alternately touches. The common centre of 




these circles will be the foot of the perpendicular from the fi^xed 
centre on the fixed plane. To find the radii let OL be this 

B. D. II. 7 
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perpendicular, and / be the point of contact. Let LI = p. Then 
we have by Art. 143, p* = r'— ^= -^ f cd'— ~\. 

The radii will therefore be found by substituting for w* its 
greatest and least values. But by Art. 138, these limits are X,, 
and the greater of the two quantities Xi, X«. 

The herpolhode is not in general a re-entering curve ; but if 
the angular distance of the two points in which it successively 
touches the same circle be commensurable with 27r, it will be 
re-entering, ie. the same path will be traced out repeatedly on the 
fixed plane by the point of contact. 

152. MacCullagh's Oonstmction. To explain MacCvl- 
lagh's representation of the motion by means of Uie ellipsoid of 
gyration. 

This ellipsoid is the reciprocal of the momental ellipsoid with 
regard to a sphere of radius 6, and the motion of the one ellipsoid 
may be deduced from that of the other by reciprocating the 
properties proved in the preceding Articles. We find, 

(1) The equation to the ellipsoid referred to its principal 

aj»^y«^^ 1 
axes IS -_ + -+-=^. 

(2) This ellipsoid moves so that its superficies always parses 
through a point fi^oced in space. The point lies in the invariable 
line at a distance Ojt^MT from the fixed point Bv Art. 138 we 
know that this distance is less than the greatest, ana greater than 
the least semi-diameter of the ellipsoid. 

(3) The perpendicular on the tangent plane at (he fiaed point 

is tiie instantaneous axis of rotation, and the angular velocity of 

the body varies inversely as the length of this perpendicular. If p 

1 /T 
be the length of this perpendicular, then ©=-./--. 

(4) The angular velocity about the invariable line is constant 
and^T/G. 

The corresponding curve to a polhode is the path described on 
the moving surfiice of the ellipsoid by the point fixed in space. 
This curve is clearlv a sphero-conic. The equations to the sphero- 
conic described under any given initial conditions are easily seen 

tobe «- + y. + ^=^, 5 + g + ^ = ^. 

These rohero-conics may be shown to be closed curves round 
the axes of greatest and least moment. But in one case, viz. 
when GP/T^B, where B is neither the greatest nor the least 
moment of inertia, the sphero-conic becomes the two central 
circular sections of the ellipsoid of gyration. 

The motion of the body may thus be constructed by means of 
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either of these ellipsoids. The momental ellipsoid resembles the 
general shape of the body more nearly than the ellipsoid of gy- 
ration. It is protuberant where the body is protuberant, and 
compressed where the body is compressed. The exact reverse of 
this is the case in the ellipsoid of gyration. See Vol. i. Art. 27. 

158. KaeOnllagb's sMiiMtvloal t nUgp g< U tton. MaoCnllagh has need the 
ellipsoid of gyration to obtain a geometrical interpretation of the solution of Enler's 
equations in tenns of elliptic integrals. 

The dlipsoid of gyration moves so as always to touch a point L fixed in space. 
Let us now project the point L on a plane passing through the axis of mean 
moment and making an angle a with the axis of greatest moment. This projection 
may be effected by drawing a straight line parallel to either the axis of greatest 
moment or least moment. We thus obtain two projections which we will call 
P and Q, These points will be in a plane PQL which is always perpendicular to 
the axis of mean moment. As the body moves about the point L describes on 
the surface of the ellipsoid of gyration a sphero-conic KK', and the points P, Q 
describe two curves pp'^ qq' on the plane of projection OBD, If the sphero-conic, 
as in the figure, enclose the extremity A of the axis of greatest moment, the curve 
inside the ellipsoid is formed by the projection parallel to the axis of greatest 
moment, but if the sphero-conic enclose the axis of least moment, the inner curve 
is formed by the projection parallel to that axis. The point P which describes the 
inner curve will obviously travel round its projection, while the point Q which 
describes the outer curve will oscillate between two limits obtained by drawing 
tangents to the inner projection at the points where it outs the axis of mean 
moment. 

Since the direction-cosines of OLare proportional to Atoit Bwg, Cw, it is easy to 
see that, if op, y, « are the co-ordinates of L, 

JL^JL^ '- = !:=-A- (1). 




Let OP^p, OQ=p\ and let the angles these radii vectores make with the plane 

7—2 
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oontaining the axes of greatest and least moment be and 0' measured in the 
direction BD so that DOP= - 0, DOQ=: - 0' : we then haye 
-psin0=y=B«,(lfr)-M 

pco8^sina=«=Cw,(lf!r)-if 

p'cos^'oosa=a;=-4wj (ilfr)-il ,«. 

-p'sin^' =y=B«a(lfr)-*) ^ '* 

It is proved in treatises on solid geometry that, if the plane on which the 
projection is made is one of the drcolar sections of the ellipsoid, the projections 
will be circles. This result may be yerified by finding p or p' from these equations. 
Remembering that p and p' are constants, let us substitute in Euler's equation 

from (2) and the first of equations (8). We have 

p ^ = -j^ sJMTpp' sm a cos aoos 0'. 

Since p' cos 4/ is the ordinate of Q, we see that the velocity of P vaHes <u the 
ordinate of Q, and in the same way the velocity of Q varies as the ordinate of P. 

To find the constants p, p' we notice that p is the value of y obtained from 
the equations to the sphero-conic when jr=0. We thus have 
{AT --0^)3 ^_ {Q^-'CT)B 

^"MTiA-Sy ^ "MUB'C)* 
the latter being obtained frt>m the former by interchanging the letters A and C. 

] 54. Since p' sin 0' = p sin 4>, we have by substitution 



S-vA 



-^Bm«0. 



where X' has the same value as in Art. 139. Let us suppose ^ expressed in terms 
of t by the elliptic integral 



M.-.=/:^ 



vH 



^sin'^ 



so that = am X(t-r). Substituting this value of ^ in equations (2) or (8), we 
obtain the values of <tfi, c^, oi^ expressed in terms of the time. 

" 155. Stability of Rotation. If a body be set in rotation 
about any principal axis at a fixed point, it will continue to rotate 
about that axis as a permanent axia But the three principal 
axes at the fixed point do not possess equal degrees of stability. 
If any small disturbing cause act on the body, the axis of rotation 
will be moved into a neighbouring polhode. If this polhode be a 
small nearly circular curve enclosing the original axis of rotation, 
the instantaneous axis will never deviate far in the body from the 
principal axis which was its original position. The herpolhode also 
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will be a curve of small dimensions, so that the principal axis will 
never deviate far from a straight line fixed in space. In this case 
the rotation is said to be stcMe, But if the neighbouring polhode 
be not nearly circular, the instantaneous axis will deviate far from 
its original position in the body. In this case a very small dis- 
turbance may produce a very great change in the subsequent 
motion, and the rotation is said to be unstable. 

If the initial axis of rotation be the axis OB of mean mo- 
ment, all the neighbouring polhodes have their convexities turned 
towards B. Unless, therefore, the cause of disturbance be such 
that the axis of rotation is displaced along the separating polhode, 
the rotation must be unstable. If the displacement be along the 
separating polhode, the axis may have a tendency to return to its 
original position. This case will be considered a little further on, 
and for this particular displacement the rotation may be said to 
be stable. 

If the initial axis of rotation be the axis of greatest or least 

moment, the neighbouring polhodes are ellipses of greater or less 

eccentricity. If they be nearly circular, the rotation will certainly 

be stable ; if very elliptical, the axis will recede far fix>m its initial 

position, and the rotation may be called unstable. If 00 be the 

axis of initial rotation, the ratio of the squares of the axes of the 

A (A — O 
neighbouring polhode is ultimately -g-W—y^ . It is therefore 

necessary for the stability of the rotation that this ratio should not 
diflfer much from unity. 

156. It is well known that the steadiness or stability of a moving 
body is much increased by a rapid rotation about a principal axis. 

The reason of this is evident from what precedea If the body 
be set rotating about an axis very near the principal axis of 
greatest or least moment, both the polhode and herpolhode will 
generally be very small curves, and the direction of that principal 
axis of the body will be very nearly fixed in space. If now a 
small impulse /■ act on the body, the effect will be to alter slightly 
the position of the instantaneous axis. It will be moved from one 
polhode to another very near the former, and thus the angular 
position of the axis in space will not be much affected. Ijet Q, 
be the angular velocity of the body, to that generated by the im- 
pulse, then, by the parallelogram of angular velocities, the change 
m the position of the instantaneous axis cannot be greater than 
sin"* (cD/il). If therefore il be great, to must also be ^eat, to produce 
any considerable change in the axis of rotation, ^ut if the body 
have no initial rotation fl, the impulse may generate an anguk^ 
velocity 0) about an axis not nearly coincident with a principal 
axis. "Both the polhode and the herpolhode may then be large 
curves, and the instantaneous axis of rotation will move about 
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both in the body and in space. The motion will then appear 
very unsteady. In this manner, for example, we may explain 
why in the rame of cup and ball, spinning the ball about a ver- 
tical axis mc^es it more essy to catch on tne spike. Any motion 
caused by a wrong pull of the string or by gravity will not produce 
so great a change of motion as it would have done if the ball had 
been initially at rest. The fixed direction of the earth's axis in 
space is also due to its rotation about its axis of figure. In rifles, 
a rapid rotation is communicated to the bullet about an axis in 
the direction in which the bullet is moving. It follows, from 
what precedes, that the axis of rotation will be nearly unchanged 
throughout the motion. One consequence is that the resistance 
of the air acts in a known manner on the bullet, the amount of 
which may therefore be calculated and allowed for. 

On the Cones described by the Invariable and Instantaneous Axes 
treated by Spherical Trigonometry. 

157. There are various ways in which we may study the 
motion of a body about a fixed point. We may have recourse to 
the properties of an ellipsoid as Poinsot and MacCulla^h have 
done, feut we may also use a sphere whose centre is at tne fixed 
point and which is either fixed in the body or fixed in space at our 
pleasure. This method is particularly useful when we wish to find 
the angular motion of any line in space or in the body. By 
referring these angles to arcs drawn on the surfietce of the sphere 
we are enabled to shorten our processes by using such formulsB of 
spherical trigonometry as may suit our purpose. 

The cones described by the invariable line and the instanta- 
neous axis intersect this sphere in sphero-conics. The properties 
of such cones are not usually given with sufficient fulness in our 
treatises on solid geometry. For this reason we have added a list 
of several properties likely to be useful. In order not to interrupt 
the general line of the argument this list has been placed at the 
end of the chapter. 

158. It is clear from what precedes that there are two im- 
portant straight lines whose motions we should consider. These 
arc the invariable line and the instantaneous axis. The first of 
these is fixed in space, but as the body moves the invariable line 
describes a cone in the body, which by Art. 152 intersects the 
ellipsoid of gyration in a sphero-conic. This cone is usually called 
the Invariable Cone. The instantaneous axis describes both a 
cone in the body and a cone in space. By Art. 143, the cone de- 
scribed in the body intersects the momental ellipsoid in a polhode, 
and the cone described in space intersects tne fixed plane on 
which the piomental ellipsoid rolls in a herpolhode. These two 
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cones may be called respectively the instantaneotts cone and the 
cone of the herpolhode. 

159. The Cones. Let the principal axes at the fixed point 
be taken as the axes of co-ordinatea The axes of reference are 
therefore fix^d in the bodv but moving in space. By Art. 140, 
the direction-cosines of the invariable line are AcdJO, Ba>^0, 
CcdJO; and the direction-cosines of the instantaneous axis are 
©i/o), (»^a>, o),/©. From the equations (1) and (2) of Art. 140, we 
easily find 

If we take the co-ordinates x^y, z to be proportional to the 
direction-cosines of either of these straight lines and eliminate a>i, 
<Vsi ^s hy the help of this equation, we obtain the equation to the 
corresponding cone described by that straight line. In this way 
we find that the cones described in the body by the invariable 
line and the instantaneous axis are respectively 

-2l- ^+ -5—2^+ —G- ^ = ^' 

These cones become two planes when the initial conditions are 
such that G^^BT. 

Ex. 1. Show that the circular BectionB of the invariable cone are parallel to 
those of the ellipaoid of gyration and perpendicular to the aqrmptotes of the focal 
conic of the momental ellipeoid. 

160. There is a third straight line whose motion it is sometimes convenient to 
consider, though it is not nearly so important as either the invariable line or the 
instantaneous axis. If a;, y , z be the co-ordinates of the extremity of a radius vector 
of ati ellipsoid referred to its principal diameters as axes and if a, 6, c be the semi- 
axes, the straight line whose direction-cosines are xja, y/b, xjc is caUedthe eccentric 
line of that radius vector. Taking this definition, it is easy to see that the direc- 
tion-cosines of the eccentric line of the instantaneous axis with regard to the 
momental ellipsoid are w, JAJT, c^ y/Bjf, io^ JCjT, These are also the direction- 
cosines of the eccentric line of the invariable line with regard to the ellipsoid of 
gyration. This straight line may therefore be called simply the eccentric line and 
the cone described by it in the body may be called the eccentric cone, 

Ex. 1. The equation to the eccentric cone referred to the principal axes at the 
fixed point is (AT-Q^7?+(BT-Q^ y^+iCT- O»)««=0. 

This cone has the same circular sections as the momental ellipsoid and cuts that 
ellipsoid in a sphero-conic. 

Ex. 2. The polar plane of the instantaneous axis with regard to the eccentric 
cone touches the invariable cone along the corresponding position of the invariable 
line. Thus the invariable and instantaneous oones are reciprocals of each other 
with regard to the eccentric cone. 

161. The sphero-coniOB. Let a sphere of radius unity be 
described with its centre at the fixed point about which the 
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body is free to turn. Let this sphere be fixed in the body, and 
therefore move with it in space. Let the invariable line, the 
instantaneous axis, and the eccentric line cut this sphere in the 
points Ly /, and E respectively. Also let the principal axes cut 
the sphere in -4, J5, (7. It is clear that the intersections of the 
invariable, instantaneous, and eccentric cones with this sphere will 
be three sphero-conics which are represented in the figure by the 




lines KK\ JJ\ DU, respectively. The eye is supposed to be 
situated on the axis 0-4, viewing the sphere from a considerable 
distance. All great circles on the spnere are represented by 
straight lines. Since the cones are co-axial with the momental 
ellipsoid, these sphero-conics are symmetrical about the principal 
planes of the body. The intersections of these principal planes 
with the sphere will be three arcs of great circles, and the portions 
of these arcs cut off by any sphero-conic are called axes of that 
sphero-conic. If we put £r = m the equations to any one of the 
three cones, the value of yjx is the tangent of that semi-axis of the 
sphero-conic which lies in the plane of xy. Similarly, putting 
V = 0, we find the axis in the plane of xz. If (a, 6), (a', b'\ (a, fi) 
be the semi-axes of the invariable, instantaneous, and eccentric 
sphero-conics respectively, we thus find 

tana tana' tana ^AT-G^ 1 



B A Jab^ s^CP^BTVAB' 

tanft tan6' tan/S ^AT-G^ 1 







A ^AG ^Q^^CT sTaC 



The first of these two sets gives the axes in the plane AOB, 
the second those in the plane AOG, The former will be imacfi- 
nary if (?* < BT. In this case the sphero-conics do not cut the 
plane AOB. The sphero-conics will therefore have their con- 
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cavities turned towards the extremities of the axes OA or OC, i.e. 
towards the extremities of the axes of greatest or least moment 
according as 0* is> or < BT, Since tan 6/tan 6' = CjA it is clear 
that the invariable cone and the axis of greatest moment of 
inertia always lie on the same side of the instantaneous cone. 

162. Ex. 1. If we pat 1 - 0'=8in^&/8m'a we may define e to be the eooentricity 
of the sphero-^ionio whose semi-axes are a and h, Ue and e' be the eocentrioities of 
the invariable and eccentric sphero-conios respectiYely, prove that 
««=^(B-C)/B(^-C) and e'«=(B-C)/(.4 - C) 
so that both these eccentricities are independent of the initial conditions. 

Ex. 2. If the radius of the sphere had been taken equal to {Q^IMT)^ instead of 
onity, show that it would have intersected the ellipsoid of gyration along the invari- 
able cone, and if the radius had been (AfTe^/G^^, it would have intersected the 
momental ellipsoid along the eccentric cone. 

Ex. 8. A body is set rotating with an initial angular velocity n about an axis 
which very nearly coincides with a principal axis OC at a fixed point O. The 
motion of the instantaneous axis in the body may be found by the following 
formulas. Let a. sphere be described whose centre is 0, and let I be the extremity 
of the radius vector which is the instantaneous axis at the time t. If (x, y) be the 
co-ordinates of the projection of I on the plane AOB referred to the principal axes 
OA, OB, then x= ^B{B-C) L sin (jwt+itf), 

y = /s/Jfrr^) i COS (pnt-i-itf ), 
where j^^(B - G) (^ - C)IAB, and L, AT are two arbitrary constants depending on 
the initial values of x, y. 

Ex. 4. If in the last question L be the point in which the sphere outs the 
invariable line, if (p, $) be the spherical polar co-ordinates of C with regard to 
L as origin, and a the radius of the sphere, then 

p>=n»|^L«{2^B-C(^ + B) + (^-B)Coos2(imt+3f)}, (?=-t+-^^j-^ . 

163. To find the motion of the invariable line and of the 
instantaneous axis in the body. 

Since the invariable line OL is fixed in space and the body 
is turning about 01 as instantaneous axis, it is evident that the 
direction of motion of OL in the body is perpendicular to the 
plane lOL, Hence on a sphere whose centre is at ^Ae arc IL 
is normal to the sphero-conic described by the invariable line. This 
simple relation will serve to connect the motions of the invariable 
line and the instantaneous axis along their respective sphero- 
conics. 

Supposing »!, (tf,, (tf, to be all positive the axis 01 lies in the positive octant, 
and the body is turning round 01 in the direction ABC (Fig. Art. 161). Since OL 
is fixed in space, it appears to move in the body in the direction opposite to rotation. 
If then L and A lie on the same side of the sphero-conic JJ' (as is the case 
when A, B, C axeia descending order of magnitude), L moves in the body along its 
sphero-conic in the direction KK'. On the other hand, if L and A lie on opposite 
sides of the sphero-conic JJ*, L moves in the opposite direction. See also Art. 150. 
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164. Let V be the velocity of the invariable line along its 
sphero-conic, then since the body is turning about 01 with angular 
velocitv o>, and OL is upity, we have v = o> sin ZO/. But by Art. 
143 T/O = c» cos LOL Eliminating c» we have 

w = (2y(?)tanX0/. 

165. Produce the arc /X to cut the axis il^' in i^, so that 
LN is a normal to the sphero-conic described by the invariable 
line. Taking the principal axes at the fixed point as axes of 
reference, the direction-cosines of OL and 01 are respectively 
proportional to Acdi, Bto^, (To,, and o>i, (»„ a>,. The equation to 
the plane LOI is 

{B — G) {a^oi>^ + (G—A) OjOhy + (-4 —5) a>ia>,0 = O. 

This plane intersects the plane of a^ in the straight line ON, 
hence putting 2r = 0, we find the direction-cosines of ON to be 
proportional to (-4 — (7) oh, (-B — (7) o>„ and 0. Hence 

^LON^^i^^^B^MM^B^. 

The numerator of this expression is easily seen to be (?* — CT. 
Expanding the quantity under the root we have 

which is clearly the same as 

G«- (?(»,•- 2(7(r-aa>,») + (?»(<»«- ©,»). 
Substituting we find 

cosLON^- ^"^^ 



tanZOj!V= 






But T/0^a>coaLOI, .-. TtajiLOI^'^OW-jy. Hence the 
ratio - — frffj^ — pm — > ^^ ** therefore constant throughout 
the motion. 

Combining this result with that given in the last Article, we 
see that the 

velocity of L\ ^ G*-CT 
along its conic] GO ' 

where n is the angle LON. If we adopt the conventions of 
spherical trigonometry, n is also the length of the arc normal to 
the sphero-conic intercepted between the curve and the principal 
plane AB of the body. 

166. Ex. 1. If the fooal lines of the invariable oone oat the sphere in S and S'^ 
these points are called the foci of the sphero-conic. Prove that the velocity 
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o/ L resolved perpendicuUir to the arc BL ii eonstatU throughout the motion and 
equal to {(CP-BT) {AT-0^)IAB(P}i. If LM be an arc of a great oirde porpen- 
dioolar to the axis eontaining the fooi, and p be the arc SL, prove also that 



dt C \ AB j ""^'"• 



Ex. 2. Prove that the velocity of L resolved perpendicularly to the central radius 

AT-G^ 
vector AL is — -r^— cot AL. 

Bz. 8. If r, /, r" be the lengths of the arcs joining the extremity Aot 9k princi- 
pal axis to the extremities L, I, E of the invariable line, instantaneous axis, and 
eccentric line respectively; e, V, B" the angles these arcs make with any principal 
plane AOB^ prove that 

cosr_ eosr^ _ oosr^' tan g _ tan ^ _ tan ^'^ 

AT'Q^QOBrQ^jAf' C ' B ' ^BC' 

where f= arc LI. This theorem will enable us to discover in what manner the 
motions of the three points L, J, £ are related to each other. 

Ex. 4. Show that the velocity of the instantaneous axis along its sphero-conic 

G G'-Cr 
^ m - -. „- tan n' cos^, where n' is the length of the normal to the instantaneous 

1 AH 
sphero-conic intercepted between the curve and the arc AB^ and i'=arc LI, 

Comparing this result with the corresponding formula for the motion of L given 
in Art. 165, we see that for every theorem relating to the motion of £ in its sphero- 
conic there is a corresponding theorem for the motion of J. For example, if iS' be a 
focus of the instantaneous sphero-conic, we see by Ex. 1 that the velocity of I 
resolved perpendicular to the focal radius vector 8' I bears a constant ratio to cos LL 
This constant ratio is equal to that given in Ex. 1 multiplied by CPC/TAB. 

Ex. 5. S how th at the velocity of the eccentric line along its sphero-conic is 
{{G^- CT)I^ABCT) tann", where n" is the length of the arc normal to the sphero- 
conic intercepted between the curve and the principal arc AB. 

Ex. 6. Prove that (velocity of EY - (velocity of L)'= constant. Show also that 
this con8tant=(.4r- G«) (BT- G») (CT- Q^jABCG^T. 

Ex. 7. The motion of L along its sphero-conic is the same as that of a particle 
acted on by two forces whose directions are the tangents at L to the arcs L8^ LS' 
joining L to the foci of the sphero-conic and whose magnitudes are respectively 
proportional to sin L5 cos LS' and sin LS' cos LS, 

Solutions of these examples and proofs of other theorems in this section may 
be found in a paper contributed by the author to the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, 1878. 

167. The instantaneous axis describes a cone in splice, which 
has been called the cone of the herpolhode. The equation of 
this cone cannot generally be found, but when it can be determined 
we have another geometrical representation of the motion. For 
suppose the two cones described by the instantaneous axis in 
space and in the body to be constructed Since each of these 
cones will contain two consecutive positions of their common 
generator, they will touch each other along the instantaneous 
axis. Then, the points of contact having no velocity, the motion 
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will be represented by making the cone fixed in the body roll on 
the cone fixed in space. 

168. Poiniot's theorem. To find the motion of the instan- 
taneous axis in space. 

Since the invariable line OL is fixed in space, it will be con- 
venient to refer the motion to OL as one axis of co-ordinates. 
Let the angle the instantaneous axis 01 makes with OL be called 
^, and let ^ be the angle the plane lOL makes with any plane 
passing through OL and fixed in space. 

During the motion the cone described by 01 in the body rolls 
on the cone described by 01 in space. It is therefore clear that 
the angular velocity of the instantaneous axis in space is the 
same as its cmgular velocity in the body. Describe a sphere 
whose centre is at and radius unity, and let this sphere be 
fixed in the body. Let X, / be the intersections of the invariable 
line and instantaneous axis with the sphere at the time t, L\ I' 
their intersections at the time t-\-dt. Then /X, TL* are con- 
secutive normals to the sphero-conic KK traced out by the 
invariable line and therefore intersect each other in some point P 




which may be regarded as a centre of curvature of the sphero- 
conic. Let p = PZ. Then clearly 

velocity of / resolved) _ /velocityX sin (p + g) 
perpendicularly to IL) \ of X / sin p 

Therefore by Art 164 we have 

sin f ^''^ =^ tan f (cos f + cotp sin f) ; 



. di>_T( tangX 
'• dt ~(?V tanp/ 



tanp/ 
l^ut in any sphero-conic tan p = tan* n/tan* i, where n is the 
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length of the normal intercepted between the curve and that axis 
which contains the foci, and 21 is the length of the ordinate 
through either focus, and is usually called the latus rectum. 
Substituting for tanp, and remembering that 

tan? GP^CT , .^ .,,. .^ , tan«6 

7 — 2.— — by Art. 165, and tan I = - , we get 

tann CT ' ^ tana' '^ 

If we substitute for tan a and tan b their values, we get 
d<f> T . {AT- CP){BT^ GP)(GT^ (?») 
eft^G"*" ABCOT' ^^ ^' 

169. A simple geometrical construction for this result has 
been given by Dt Ferrers, Master of Caius College, in a Smith's 
Prize paper (1882). If OH be the projection of the instanta- 
neous axis 01 on the invariable plane orawn through the fixed 
point 0, and if OH intersect the momental ellipsoid in H, then 

d<^ 0»M^ 1 
dt^TABCOH^' 

170. Since the resolved angular velocitv about the invariable 
line is constant, we easily find co = sec f T/0. Substituting this 
value of CO in equation (6) of Art. 137, we find a relation between 
f and d^/dt, which however is too complicated to be of much use. 

The values of dif>ldt and d^/dt in terms of ^ have now both been 
found ; fi*om these the motion of the instantaneous axis in space 
can be deduced. 

171. Ex. 1. Show that the angular Tolodty v' of the instantaneous axis in 

spaoe or in the body is given by w^r^sj^ (ii+B + C-2-=) - ^^^i where wis 

the resultant angular velocity of the body and X|, X,, X, have the meanings given 
to them in Art. 187. This result is due to Poinsot. 

Ex. 2. The length of the spiral between two of its suocessive apsides, described 
in absolute space, on the surface of a fixed concentric sphere, by the instantaneous 
axis of rotation, is equal to a quadrant of the spherical eUipse described by the same 
axis on an equal sphere moving with the body. This is Booth's Theorem. 

Ex. 8. If the eccentric line intersect in the point E the unit sphere which is 
fixed in the body and has its centre at the fixed point, prove that 
/velodtyy rd^ 
\ ofE J O dt^^ ^' 
where the letters have the meanings given to them in Art. 168. 

172. The Rolling and Sliding Cone. Let be the fixed 
point, 01 the instantaneous axis. Let the angular velocity <o 
about 01 be resolved into two, viz. a uniform angular velocity T/0 
about the invariable line OL, and an angular velocity a> sin lOL 
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about a line OH Ipng in a plane fixed in space perpendicular to 
the invariable line, and passing through the fixed point 0. Let 
this fixed plane be called the invariable plane at 0. As the body 
moves, 0-ff will describe a cone in the body which will alwajrs touch 
this fixed plane. The velocity of any point of the bod v lying for a 
moment in OH is unaflTected by the rotation about On, and the 
point has therefore only the motion due to the uniform an^lar 
velocity about OL, We have thus a new representation of the 
motion of the bodv. Let the cone described by OH in the body 
be constructed, ana let it roll on the invariable plane at with the 
proper angular velocity, while at the same time this plane turns 
round the invariable line with a uniform angular velocity TjO, 
The cone described by OH in the body has been called by roinsot 
the Rolling and Sliding Cane. 

To find a (xmstrtiction for ihe sliding cone. Its g^enerator 
OH is at right angles to Oi, and lies in the plane lUL. Now 
OL is fixed m space ; let OL be the line in the body which, after 
an interval of time dt, will come into the position OL. Since the 
body is turning about 01, the plane LOL is perpendicular to the 
plane XO/, and hence OH is perpendicular to both OL and 0L\ 
That is, OH is perpendicular to the tangent plane to the cone 
described by OL m the body. The cone described by OH in the 
body is therefore the reciprocal cone of that described by OL. 
The equation to the cone described by OL has been found in Art. 
159. Turning therefore its coeflScients upside down, we see that 
the equation to the cone described by OH is 

The focal lines of the cone described by OH are perpendicular 
to the circular sections of the reciprocal cone, that is the cone 
described by OL. And these circular sections are the same as 
the circular sections of the ellipsoid of gyration. Hence the focal 
lines lie in the plane containing the axes of greatest and least 
moment, and are independent of the initial conditions. 

This cone becomes a straight line in the case in which the 
cone described by OL becomes a plane, viz. when the initial 
conditions are such that Q^^BT. 

173. Tofimd the motion of OH in space and in the body. 

Since OZ, OH and 01 are always in the same plane the 
motion of OH in space round the fixed straight line OL is the 
same as that of O/, and is given by the expression for dil>ldt in 
Arties. 

To find the motion of OH in the body it will be convenient 
to refer to the figure of Art 168. Produce the arcs PL, PL' 
to H and H so that LH and L'H' are each quadrants. Then 
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H and H' are the points in which the axis OH intersects the 
unit sphere at the times t and t-\-dt. We have therefore 

Substituting for tan p as before we may express the result in 
terms of f or « at our pleasure. 

Since the cone described by OH in the body rolls on a plane 
which also turns round a normal to itself at 0, it is clear that the 
angular velocity of OH in the body is less than the anc^lar 
velocity of OH in space by the angular velocity of the plane, i.e. 

/velocity\ _d^_T 

[otHj^dt G' 

Ex. If I, nt, n be the direotion-oosines of OH referred to the prinoipal axes of 

.. ,^ I m n ^ 

tne Doay, prore ^^-^^ -(BT-0*)u,,- (or-0«)«, " aJo^i^^rfi ' 






.(1). 



.(2). 



The conjugate Ellipsoid and the conjugate line. 

174. Let the momental ellipsoid at the fixed point be 

Aa^ + By* + C^=K. 

where K = M^. We also have 

-4 <»,» + 5a),» + (?»,» = rj 

These pve 

{\A - A*) «,» + (\5 - 5^ «,• + (XO- C) «,» = \T-m 
(fiA-A*)<o^* + (nB-B')ii»,* + (jiC-G'}mt*=>/iT-GT 
If we now choose three quantities A', R, C, such that 
A' = i\A-A') i. A'* = OiA- A*)j,] 

B'^(\B-B')i, R* = ijiB-B')j, 

C^(\C-C)i. C^ = OtC - C»)i, 

we may construct in the body another conicoid, viz. 

A'ai' + Bf + C^^K' (5), 

which will afterwards be shewn to be an ellipsoid. We shall 

also have ^'a,» + F«.« + (r«.« = r- 

also nave ^,,^ , ^ ^^, ^ ^,^^, ^ ^^ 

where T' and O' are two new constants. 

This second ellipsoid will possess some properties analogous to 
those of the momental ellipsoid. Thus : 

(1) The angular velocity about the radius vector round 
which the body is turning varies as that radius vector. 



(3). 



.(4), 



.(6). 
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(2) The length of the perpendicular on the tangent plane at 
the extremity of the instantsuieous axis is constant. 

(3) The resolved angular velocity of the body about this 
perpendicular on the tangent plane is constant, and = T.jO', 

It is not generally true that the position in space of this 
perpendicular is fixed. 

3. To determine if this transformation is possible we must 
examine the constants X and /i. Solving (4) we find 

^^^ = 2ilB + 25a+2(7^-il»-5»-C* = ^. 
We have therefore the following results : 

/^ 
Since A, B, G are moments of inertia, they are all positive, and 
the sum of any two is greater than the third. We infer (1) that 
A\ By C are also all positive, (2) that X and /i are positive and 
greater than the greatest of the three A, B, C, (3) that T and Q'^ 
are real and positive. 

175. Since this analysis gives only (me value each to \ and /a, 
it follows that if we perform the same operations on the second 
ellipsoid we shall obtain the first ellipsoid and no other. Hence 
the two ellipsoids are conjugate to each other. Thus we have 

A^ii'A'(R + (r^A'),&c,&oc, 
and by substitution {/i = ABC I A' EC. 

Either of the two bodies whose moments of inertia are A, B, C 
and A\ E, C may be called the conjugate of the other. When we 
consider only the motion of one body, we suppose that body to 
carry with it the two ellipsoids as if rigidly connected to it. The 
perpendicular on the tangent plane to the momental ellipsoid of 
the body at its intersection with the instantaneous axis is the 
invariable line, while the corresponding perpendicular on the 
tang^ent plane to the conjugate ellipsoid at its intersection with 
the instantaneous axis is called the conjugate line. The direction 
cosines of the conjugate line are therefore A'a>i/0\ Bfto^Q', (7{o^/0\ 
See a paper by the author in the Quarterly Journal, 1888. 

A' A ' A{AT'Q'^ ABC 

with Bunilar equations for the other letters. 

Show also that if ii, B, C are in descending order of magnitude, A'^ B', C are in 
ascending order. 

Ex. 2. Show that the motion in space of any point sitnated in the conjugate 
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line is in the same direction as if that point fixed (for the moment) on the body, bat 
its velocity is twice as great. See Art. 6, (1), and Art. 140, note. 

Ex. 8. Many of the theorems which govern the motion of the conjugate line 
OV are similar to those which govern the motion of the invariable line OIj, 

The following are examples : — 

(1) The straight lines OL, 07, OIJ describe qnadric cones in the body in the 
same direction, the cone described by the instantaneous axis 01 being between the 
cones described by the invariable line Oh and the conjugate line 01!, 

(2) The normal planes to the cones described by OL, OIJ intersect each other 
along the instantaneous axis 01. 

(3) The velocity of 01! along its cone varies as the tangent of the inclination 
to 0/, and the ratio is equal to T*\Q'. It also varies as the tangent of the angle 
01! makes with the intersection of the plane UOl with any principal section of 
the conjugate ellipsoid. See Art. 165. 

(4) The cosines of the angles 101,^ 101! are always in a constant ratio. 

Ex. 4. If ^, ^ be the angular co-ordinates of the conjugate line 01! referred to 
the invariable line Oh as the axis of 2, show that 

where \ABCR=^T{fiC^CA^AB)'\Ql^{A^B^C) 

\di) ^ABC 7-(0O8^-«)(co8^-/3)(008^-7) 

where oGG'/i =TBC ^- G^ {A -\\ Ac. , Ac. 

It should be noticed that a, /3, 7 are real. 

Ex. 5. Two bodies each turning about a fixed point have angular velocities 
<^> <i^s* <^ '^^ ^i'> ^9'* ^' ft^ut their principal axes and their principal moments 
are A^ B^ C and A'^ B\ C\ If these bodies move so that <oi=ufi', w^^oy,', ta^^u^ 
prove horn Euler^s equations that A'IA=B'IB=C'IC, If they move so that 
«i= -«j', «^= -«^', «,= -«s'» prove that the bodies are conjugate. 

Prove also that if the relations given between the angular velocities hold initially 
it will always hold and that the cones described by the instantaneous axes are equal 
and similar. 

Motion of the Principal Axes. 

176. To find the angular motions in space of the priwApal 
aaes. 

Since the invariable line OL is fixed in space it will be con- 
venient to refer the motion to this straight line as axis of z. Let 
OAj OB, 00 be the principal axes at the fixed point 0, and let, as 
before, a, A 7 bfe their inclinations to the axis OL or OZ. Let 
X, /i, V be the angles the planes LOA, LOB, LOG make with 
some fixed plane lOX passing through OL, Our object is to 
find dajdt and dXldt with similar expressions for the other 
axes. We might here refer to Euler's geometrical equations given 
in Vol. I. chap. 5 and by writing a, X for ^, -^ respectively obtain 

R. D. II. 8 
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the required expressions, but it will be found advantageous to 
make a slight variation in the argument. 

Describe a sphere whose centre is at the fixed point, and whose 
radius is unity. Let the invariable line, the instantaneous axis 
and the principal axes cut this sphere in the points L, I, A, B, C 
respectively. The velocity of A resolved perpendicular to LA will 
then be sin a dX/dt But since the body is turning round 01 as 
instantaneous axis, the point A is moving perpendicularly to the 
arc lA , and its velocity is to sin I A, Resolving this perpenoicularly 
to the arc LA, we have 



sin a -37 = 0) sin Alcoa LAI - 
at 



-to 



cos LI — cos LA cos I A 



am LA ' 

by a fundamental formula in spherical trigonometry. But <o cob LI 
is the resolved part of the angular velocity about OL, which is 
equal to T/0, and to cos I A is the resolved part of the angular 




velocity about OA, which is ©1. We have therefore 

, ^ dX T 
sm* a-^ = ^ — cDiCosa, 

a result which follows immediately from Art. 19. Since coaa=^A<Oi, 

. d\ T Gcos^a .,. 

we have sm»a-7- = ^ 2 ~ W- 



This result may also be written in the form 
d\ TAT-G^ 



dt Q'^' 



AG 



- cot' a. 



(2). 



da 



177. To find -^ we may proceed in the fdllowing manner. 

By "Art. 140, we have cos a = AayJO, coajS— B(Oi/G, cos y = C©,/ Q, 
Substituting in Euler's equation 

da>i 



il ^' -(£- (7)ft)g©, = 0, 
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we have sina^ = (tj — 7») Gcos/Scoay (3). 

But by Art. 137 cos a, cos 13, cos y are connected by the equations 
cos'g cos'jQ cos"7__3r] 

COS* a + cos* fi 4- cos* 7 = 1 J 

If we solve these equations so as to express cos fi, cos y in 
terms of cos a, we easily find 

178. Since the left-hand side of equation (5) is necessarily real, we see that the 
values of cos* a are restricted to lie between certain limits. If the axis whose 
motion we are considering is the axis of greatest or least moment let B be the 
axis of mean moment. In this case cos' a must lie between the two limits 

— ^5 — -j — ^ and — ^1 — J — ^ if both be positive. By Art. 188 the former of 

these two is positive and less than unity; this is easily shown by dividing the 
numerator and the denominator by ACG^, If the latter is positive the spiral 
described by the principal axis on the surface of a sphere whose centre is at the 
fixed point lies between two concentric circles which it alternately touches. If the 
latter limit is negative cos a has no inferior limit. In this case the spiral always 
lies between two small circles on the sphere, one of which is exactly opposite the 
other. 

If the axis considered is the axis of mean moment, cos* a must lie outside the 
same two limits as before. Both these are positive, but one is greater and the 
other less than unity. The spiral therefore lies between two small circles opposite 
each other. 

In order that SKjdt may vanish we must have (?'cos'a=^r, but this by substitu- 
tion makes dafdt imaginary. Thus dXjdt always keeps one sign. It is easy to see 
that if the initial conditions are such that Q^jT is less than the moment of inertia 
about the axis which describes the spiral we are considering, the angular velocity 
will be greatest when the axis is nearest the invariable line and least when the axis 
is furthest. The reverse is the case if G^IT is greater than the moment of inertia. 

179. Ex. 1. Let OM be any straight line fixed in the body and passing 
through and let it cut the ellipsoid of gyration at in the point M, Let OM' be 
the perpendicular from on the tangent plane at M, If OM=Ty OM'=p^ and if 
t, i' be the angles OM, OM' make with the invariable line OL, prove that 

. ^,do T Q . ., 

tan? i ^ = 7= cos t cos t', 

dt G mpr 

where J is the angle the plane LOM makes with some plane fixed in space passing 
through OL and m is the mass of the body. This follows from Art. 19. 

Ex. 2. If KLK' be the conic traced out by the invariable line in the manner 
described in Art. 161, show that X =(r/G)< + (angle Li^-ff)- (vectorial area LAK), 
where X is the angle described by the plane containing the invariable line and the 
principal axis OA, 

Ex. 8. If we draw three straight lines OA, OB, OC along the principal axes at 

8—2 
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the fixed point of equal lengths, the stun of the areas conserved by these lines on 
the invariable plane is proportional to the time. [Poinsot] 

Ex. 4. If the lengths OA^ OB, OC he proportional to the radii of gyration 
abont the axes respectively, the sum of the areas conserved by these lines on the 
invariable plane will also be proportional to the time. [Poinsot.] 

Motion of the body when two principal axes are equal, 

180. Let the body be rotating with an angular velocity oi 
about an instantaneous axis 01. Let OL be the perpendicular 
on the invariable plane. The momental ellipsoid is in this case a 
spheroid, the axis of which is the axis of unequal moment in the 
body. Let the equal moments of inertia be A and B. From the 
symmetry of the figure it is evident that as the spheroid rolls on 
the invariable plane, the angles LOG, LOT are con^ant, and the 
three axes 0/, OX, OC are always in one plane. Let the angles 
LOG^y, IOC-=i 

Following the same notation as in Art. 137, we have 
tt),= ft)Cosi, tt)i* + Q)2* = tt)'sin'i, 
GP = (A^ sin^ i + 0^ cos« i) <o\ 
r= (il sinH* + (7 cos^ i)®». 

We therefore have 

Cft)8 G cos i 

cos 7 = w- = ■ , =^ . 

O ^A^smH + CcosH 

This result may also be obtained as foUowa In any conic if i 
and 7 be the angles a central radius vector and the perpendicular 
on the tangent at its extremity make with the minor axis, and if 
a, 6 be the semi-axes, then tan 7 = tan i.l^/a\ Applying this to 
the momental spheroid, we have 

tan 7 = ^ tan i. 

The angle i being known from the initial conditions, the angle 7 
can be found from either of these expressiona The peculiarities of 
the motion will then be as follows. 

The invariable line describes a right cone in the body whose 
axis is the axis of unequal moment, and whose semi-angle is 7. 

The instantaneous axis describes a right cone in the body 
whose axis is the axis of imequal moment, and whose semi-angle 
is i. 

The instantaneous axis describes a right cone in space, whose 
axis is the invariable line, and whose semi-angle is i'- 7. 

The axis of unequal moment describes a right cone in space 
whose axis is the invariable line, and whose semi-angle is 7. 

The angular velocity of the body about the instantaneous 
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axis varies as the radius vector of the spheroid, and is therefore 
constant. 

181. To find the common angular velocity in space of the in- 
stantaneous aais and the axis o/unequal moment round the invariable 
line. 

Let G be the extremity of the axis of figure of the momental 
ellipsoid, and let £1 be the rate at which the plane LO G is turning 
round OL, Let GM, GN be perpendiculars on OL and OL 
Then since the body is turning round 0/, the velocity of (7 is 
GN . tt). But this is also UM . fl. Since GM = OG sin 7, 
GN =0G sin i, we have at once fl sin 7 = 0) sin i, whence ft can 
be found. 

182. To find the common angular velocity in the body of the 
invariable line a/nd the instantaneous axis round the axis of unequal 
momfient. 

Let ft' be the rate at which the plane LOG is turning round 
OG in the bodv. Let ZJf, LN be perpendiculars bom any point 
L in the invariable line on OG and OL Then since OL is fixed 
in space and the body is turning round 0/, the velocity of L in 
the body is LN . o). But this is also LM . ft'. Since LM = OL sin 7, 
LN = OL sin (i — 7), we have at once ft' sin 7 = o) sin (i — 7), whence 
ft' can be found. 

188. Ex. 1. If a right circular cone, whose altitude a is doable the radius of 
its base, turn about its centre of gravity as a fixed point, and be originally set in 
motion about an axis inclined at an angle a to the axis of figure, the vertex of the 
cone will describe a circle whose radius is j a sin a. [CoU. Exam.] 

Ex. 2. A circular plate revolves about its centre of gravity as a fixed point. If 
an angular velocity w were originally impressed on it about an axis making an angle 
a with its plane, a normal to the plane of the disc will make a revolution in space in 
a time r given by 2ir/T= w^^^l + 3 8in*^7 [Coll. Exam.] 

Ex. 3. A body which can turn freely about a fixed point at which two of the 
principal moments are equal and less than the third, is set in rotation about any 
axis. Owing to the resistance of the air and other causes, it is continually acted 
on by a retarding couple whose axis is the instantaneous axis of rotation and whose 
magnitude is proportional to the angular velocity. Show that the axis of rotation 
will continuaUy tend to become coincident with the axis of unequal moment. In 
the case of the earth therefore, a near coincidence of the axis of rotation and axis 
of figure is not a proof that such coincidence has always held. [Astronomical 
Notices, March 8, 1867.] 

Ex. 4. When ^=B, show that the conjugate ellipsoid is a spheroid the axis of 
which is the axis OC of unequal moment in the body. 

Show also that the conjugate line OL' lies in the plane which contains OCy 01 
and 0L\ and if y be the angle COL\ tan 7'=^ tan 1/(2^1 - C) so that 

cot 7 + cot 7' = 2 cot i. 
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Motim when G» = BT. 

184. The peculiarities of this case have been already alluded 
to in Art. 137. When the initial conditions are such that this 
relation holds between the Vis Viva and the Momentum of the 
body the whole discussion of the motion becomes more simple*. 

The fundamental equations of motion are 

Solving these, we have 

B-C (?'-£»<\ 



«,» = 



A-C AB 
A-B CP-B'w^ 



'"*-A-C- BG 
D X ^ C-A 



(2V 



do),__ / (A-B)(B-C) G'-B'<o,' 
•■~dt-^V AC • B^ ' 

When the initial values of <», and «, have like signs, (C- -4)o»i«, 
is negative and therefore dm^dt must be negative, hence in this 
expression the upper or lower sign is to be used according as the 
initial values of Wi, «, have like or unlike signs. 

& do). _ / (A'^B)(B-G) 
" G»-£'«,» dt ~'^V AG 

If we put T n for the right-hand side and integrate we have 

where E is some undetermined constant. As t increases indefi- 
nitely, a)a approaches + OjE as its limit and therefore by (2) ©i and 
a>i approach zero. 

The conclusion is that the instantaneous axis ultimately ap- 

E roaches to coincidence with the mean axis of principal moment, 
ut never actually coincides with it. It approaches the positive 
or negative end of the mean axis according as the initial value of 
((7 — -4) ©lO), is positive or negative. 

185. To find what the cones traced out in the body by the 
invariable line and instantaneofus axis become when G* = BT. 

* This case appears to have been considered by nearly every writer on ibis 
subject. As examples of different methods of treatment the reader may consult 
Legendre^ TraiU des Fonctioru ElliptiqueBj 1S25, Vol. i. page 382, and Pokuot, 
Thiorie NouveUe de la Rotation det corps, 1852, page 104. 
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Eliminating ©, from the fundamental equations of the last 
Article we have A{A - B) to^^=^ C {B - G) ©,1 

Taking the principal axes at the fixed point as axes of refer- 
ence, the equations of the invariable line are x/Aooi = y/BtOi = z/Cto^, 
Eliminating a>i and a>, the locus of the invariable line is one of the 

two planes ^ —^0::= ± ^ —^z. 

The equations of the instantaneous axes are a?/a)i = y/coj = z/to^. 
Eliminating q>i and oi, the locus of the instantaneous axis is one of 

the two planes. ^ 

^/A{A'-B)x==±^{B-'G)z. 

In these equations since z/x follows the sign of qij/q)! the upper 
or lower sign is to be taken according as the initial values of 
Q)i, Qi| have like or unlike signs. These planes pass through the 
mean axis, and are independent of the initial conditions except so 
far that (? = 5r. 

The rolling and sliding cone is the reciprocal of that described 
by the invariable plane Art. 172, and is therefore the straight line 
perpendicular to that plane which is traced out by the invariable 
line. 

Ex. 1. Show that the planes described by the invariable line coincide with the 
central circnlar sections of the ellipsoid of gyration and are perpendicular to the 
asymptotes of that focal conic of the momental ellipsoid which lies in the plane of 
the greatest and least moments. 

Ex. 2. The planes described by the instantaneous axis are perpendicular to the 
umbilical diameters of the ellipsoid of gyration and are the diametral planes of 
the asymptotes of the focal conic in the momental ellipsoid. 

186. The relations to each other of the several planes fixed 
in the body may be exhibited by the following figure. Let 
A, B, (7 be the points in which the principal axes of the body 
cut a sphere whose centre is 0, and radius unity. Let BLK\ 
BIJ' be the planes traced out by the invariable line and the 
instantaneous axis respectively. Then by the last Article 

^ ^^ /A B--C , ^„ /C B^C 
^^^ = V C-Z^' tanC/=y^^.3— g. 

Hence we find 

This is the quantity which has been called n in Art. 184. 

Exactly as in Art. 163 the direction of motion of X is perpen- 
dicular to IL and hence the angle ILB is a right angle. Thus 
the spherical triangle ILB has one angle right, and another 
consta/nt and independent of all initiai conditions. 

Exactly as in Art. 163, the velocity of L along LB is equal to 
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ft) sin IL which, by Art. 143, is equal to tan IL . TjO. 
the spherical triangle I LB we have n sin BL = tan IL. 
put, as before, fi = BL, we have 

dp T . ^ 



But from 
If then we 




If the initial values of coi, o>, have the same sign, the body 
is turning round / from K' to B, Hence, since L is fixed in 
space, BZ is increasing and therefore the upper sign must be 
used in this figure. See also Art. 184. 

We may also find an expression for ^ in terms of the time. 
Since cos /9 = BcDi/O we have, by Art 184, 



1+C08)9 
1 -CO8 



^Ee'^B 



to 



.cot| = VAV 



Ex. 1. When the body moves so that G^=BTt prove that the conjugate body 
(Art. 174) also moves so that G'^=B'T, Theoce shew that the conjugate line OV 
describes a great circle B(^ passing through B such that BQ* and BK' make equal 
angles on opposite sides with BJ', 

Show also that the spherical triangle IL'B has one angle (viz. IL'B) right and 
another (viz. IBV) constant and equal to tan~^ n, where n has the meaning above 
given. 

Ex. 2. Show that the eccentric line describes a great circle passing through B 
and cutting ^C in some point D' where tan» CD' =: tan CJ' tan CK', If E be the 
intersection of the eccentric line with the sphere, show that the arcs BE and BL 
are always equal 

187. To find the motion of the body in space. 

We have already seen that the motion is such that a plane 
fixed in the body, viz. the plane BKy contains a straight line 
fixed in space, viz. the invariable line OL, Since the body is 
brought fi*om any position into the next by an an^lar velocity 
ft) cos lOL = TjO about OX, and an angular velocity to sin lOL 
about a perpendicular to OL, viz. OH, it follows that the plane 
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fixed in the body turns round the line fixed in space with a 
uniform angular velocity T/0 or G/B. At the same time the 
plane moves so that the line fixed in space appears to describe the 
plane with a variable velocity o) sin lOL, If i8 be the angle BL, 
this has been proved in the last Article to be n sin fiT/0. 

188. The cone described by OH in the body is the reciprocal 
cone of that described by OZ, and from it we may deduce re- 
ciprocal theorems. The motion is therefore such that a straight 
line fixed in the body, viz. OH, describes a plane fixed in space, 
viz. the plane perpendicular to OL. The straight line moves 
along this plane with a uniform angular velocitv equal to T/0 or 
O/B, while the an^lar velocity of the body about this straight 
line is ± w sin fiO/B. 

189. The motion of the principal axes may be deduced from 
the general results given in Art. 176. But we may also proceed 
thus. Since the body is turning about 01, the point B on the 
sphere is moving perpendicularly to the arc iB, Hence the 
tangent to the path of B makes with LB an angle which is the 
complement of the constant angle IBL, The path traced out 
by the axis of mean moment on a sphere whose centre is at is 
a rhumb line which cuts all the great circles through L at an 
angle whose cotangent is ± w. 

190. To find the motion of the instantaneous axis in spaxie. 

This problem is the same as that considered in Art. 168. We 
may however deduce the result at once from Art. 187. The angle 
ILn is always a right angle, it therefore follows that the angular 
velocity of 1 round L is the same as that of the arc BL round L, 
But the angular velocity of the latter is constant and equal to TjO. 
If then <i> be the angle the plane LOI, containing the instantaneous 
axis and the invariable line, makes with some fixed plane passing 

d(h T 
through the invariable line, we have »? = 75 • 

191. To find the equation of the cone described by the 
instantaneous axis in space, we require a relation between f and <^, 
where f is the arc IL on the sphere. From the right-angled 
triangle TLB we have n sin ^ = tan f, and by Art. 186, 

cot| = \/^^l*^. 
Eliminating /9, we shall have an expression for f in terms of t 

Wefind,- =cotf +taii| = V^^^'^+ -^,,6*1"'. 
tanf 2 2 \/h 

By the last Article <^ = {TfO) t + F, where F is some constant. 
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122 MOTION UNDER NO FORCES. [CHAP. IV. 

Let us substitute for t in terms of <^, and let us choose the plane 
from which <f) is measured so that ViSe''*^= 1. 

The equation to the cone traced out in space by the instan- 
taneous axis is 

2ncot?=e'^+e""*. 
When <^ = 0, we have tanf=Ti. Therefore the plane fixed in 
space from which <^ is measured is the plane containing the axes 
of greatest and least moment at the instant when that plane 
contains the invariable line. 

On tracing this cone, we see that it cuts a sphere whose centre 
is at the fixed point in a spiral curve. The branches determined 
by positive and negative values of <f> are perfectly equal. As ^ 
increases positively the radial arc f continually decreases, the 
spiral therefore makes an infinite number of turns round the 
point L, the last turn being infinitely small. 

Ex. In the herpolhode =«**•+«"**•, if the locus of the extremity of the 

polar snbtangent of this curve be found and another curve be similarly generated 
from this locus, the curve thus obtained will be similar to the herpolhode. [Math. 
Tripos, 1863.] 

On Correlated and Contrarelated Bodies. 

192. To compare the motions of different bodies acted on by 
initial couples whose planes are parallel 

Let a, )8, 7 be the angles the principal axes OA, OB, 00 of 
a body at the fixed point make with the invariable line OL. 
Then by Art. 140, Euler's equations may be put into the form 

dcosa ^/l 1\ ^ A /i\ 

— ^^ + G(;g-^jcos)8cos7 = (1), 

with two similar equations. Let X, /i, i/ be the angles the planes 
LOAy LOB, LOG make with any plane fixed in space, and passing 
through OL. Then 

. ^ dK T Gcos'a ,^, 

''""^dt-o^-j- <2>' 

with similar equations for fi and v. 

If accented letters denote similar quantities for some other 

body, the corresponding equations will be 

d cos a' ^, / 1 1 \ ^, , 

— ^^ + G^^^ -^j cos )8 cosy = (3), 

. , ,d\' r G'cos'a' ... 

'^^ d^ = G^ A^ (*>• 

If then the bodies are such that 



^(b-J) = ^'(5>4)'^=^' <^)' 
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the equations (1) to find a, )9, 7 are the same as the equations (3) 
to find a , fi'y y\ Therefore if these two bodies be initially placed 
with their principal axes parallel and be set in motion by impulsive 
couples whose magnitudes are Q and 0', and whose planes are 
parallel, then after the lapse of any time t the principal axes of 
the two bodies will still be equally inclined to the common axis of 
the couples. 

The equations (5) may be put into the form 

A A'^B BfC. 0' ^ ^' 

Since by Art. 142 the vis viva is given by 

r_ cos'a ^ cos'yg co8'7 ,,.. 

Q^^~Ar^~B ^ c ^ ^' 

we see that each of the expressions in (6) is equal to T/0 — T'/0\ 
It immediately follows by subtracting equations (2) and (4) 
and dividing by sin* a that 

dt dt'O (?' ^ ^' 

with similar equations for fi and v. Thus the two bodies being 
started as before with their principal axes parallel each to each, 
the parallelism of the principal axes may be restored by turning 
the body whose principal axes are A\ Bf, C about the com- 
mon axis of the impulsive couples through an angle {TjO — TjO') t 
in the direction in which positive impulsive couples act. 

193. When the couples and & are equal the condition (6) 

111111 T—T 

becomes A^ A'^ B" B^ U' C^ ~^ ^^^' 

the bodies are then said to be correlated. If momental ellipsoids 
of the two bodies be taken so that the moment of inertia in each 
bears the same ratio to the square of the reciprocal of the radius 
vector these ellipsoids are clearly confocal. 

When the couples and 0' are equal and opposite, the 
equation (6) becomes 

A'^ A'" B'^ B" G'^ C' Q^ ^ ^' 

and the bodies are said to be contrarelated. 

194. To compare the angular velocities of ihe two bodies at 
any instant. 

Let CO be the angular velocity of one body at any instant, then 
following the usual notation we have 

3 !_!_ «j_ a ^/^ COS'g . C03«i8 . 006*7^ 
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If the same letters accented denote similar quantities for the 

,, , J /. ^,«/co8*a cos^S . cos'7\ 

Other body «'« = G'» ^-^ + -^ + -^/ j . 

But remembering the condition (6) these give 

By referring to (7) the quantity in square brackets is easily 
seen to be T/G + r/(?', 

.-. «'-«'' = ^- gTa (11). 

195. Ex. 1. If two bodies be so related that their ellipsoids of gyration are 
confocal, and be initially so plaoed that the angles (a, /3, 7) {a', fi, y") their prin- 
oipal axes make with the inyariable line of eaoh are connected by the equations 
cos tt _ cos tt ' oo6/9 _ cos/y cos 7 _ 008 y 

and if these bodies^ be set in motion by two impulsive couples Oy Q' respectively 
proportional to J ABC and ^A'B'C\ then the above relations will always hold be- 
tween the angles (a, ft 7) (o', p'y y). If p and p' be the reciprocals of dKjdt and 
dk'Idty then Op - oy will be constant throaghoat the motion, where X, X', <S:c., are 
the angles the planes LOA, UO'A' make at the time t with their positions at the 
tune e=0. 

Ex. 2. In order that the angles which the principal axes make with the axis of 
the couple may be the same in each body, it is necessary that the invariable cones 
and therefore also their reciprocals, i.e. Poinsot's rolling and sliding cones, should 
be the same in each body. Thus in the two bodies the rolling motions of these 
cones are equal, but the sliding motions may be di£Ferent. Thence deduce equations 
(8) and (11). This mode of proof is partly due to Cayley. 

196. Sylvester'! measure of the time. When a body 
turns about a fixed point its motion in space is represented by 
making its momenta! ellipsoid roll on a fixed plane. This gives 
no representation of the time occupied by the body in passing from 
any position to any other. The preceding Articles will enable us 
to supply this defect. 

To give distinctness to our ideas let us suppose the momental 
ellipsoid to be rolling on a horizontal plane underneath the fixed 
point 0, and that the instantaneous axis 01 is describing a polhode 
about the axis of A, Let us now remove that half of the ellipsoid 
which is bounded by the plane of BC, and which does not touch 
the fixed plane. Let us replace this half by the half of another 
smaller ellipsoid which is confocal with the first. Let a plane 
be drawn parallel to the invariable plane to touch this ellipsoid 
in /' and suppose this plane also to be fixed in space. These two 
semi-ellipsoids may be considered as the momental ellipsoids of 
two correlated booies. If they were not attached to each other 
and were free to move without interference, each would roll, the 
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one on the fixed plane which touches at J, and the other on that 
which touches at /'. By Arts. 192 and 193 the upper ellipsoid 
(being the smallest) may be brought into parallelism with the 
lower by a rotation Ot(l/A — 1/A') about the invariable line. If 
then the upper plane on which the upper ellipsoid rolls be made 
to turn round the invariable line as a fixed axis with an angular 
velocity 0(1 /A - l/A% the two ellipsoids will always be in a state 
of parallelism, and may be supposed to be rigidly attached to each 
other. 

Suppose then the upper tangent plane to be perfectly rough 
and capable of turning in a horizontal plane about a vertical axis 
which passes through the fixed point. As the nucleus is made 
to roll with the under part of its surface on the fixed plane below, 
the friction between the upper surface and the plane will cause 
the latter* to rotate about its axis. Then the time elapsed will 
be in a constant ratio to this motion of rotation, which may be 
measured oflf on an absolutely fixed dial face immediately over the 
rotating plane. 

197. The preceding theory, so fietr as it relates to correlated 
and contrarelated bodies, is taken from a memoir by Prof. Sylvester 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1866. He proceeds to in- 
vestigate in what cases the upper ellipsoid may be reduced to a 
disc. It appears that thei'e are always two such discs and no 
more, except in the case of two of the principal moments being 
equal, when the solution becomes unique. Of these two discs 
one is correlated and the other contrarelated to the given body, 
and they will be respectively perpendicular to the axes of greatest 
and least moments of inertia. 

198. Poiniot'i measure of the time. Poinsot has shown 
that the motion of the body may be constructed by a cone fixed 
in the body rolling on a plane which turns uniformly round the 
invariable line. If, as in the preceding theory, we suppose the 
plane rough, and to be turned by the cone as it rolls on the plane, 
the angle turned through by the plane will measure the time 
elapsed. 

The SpherO'Conic or Spherical Ellipse. 

199. The following properties of a sphero-conio will be found nsefol in con- 
nexion with the theorems of Art. 157. They appear to be new. The curve is 

* As the ellipsoid rolls on the lower plane, a certain geometrical condition mast 
be satisfied that the nadens may not quit the npper plane or tend to force it 
upwards. This condition is that the plane containing 01, 01', must contain 
the invariable line, for then and then only the rotation about 01 can be resolved 
into a component about OF and a component about the invariable line. That this 
condition must be satisfied is clear from the reasoning in the text. But it is also 
dear from the known properties of confocal ellipsoids. 
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represented by the line DED'E\ As before, the eje is supposed to be situated in 
the radios through A, viewing the sphere from a considerable distance. The three 
principal planes of the cone intersect the sphere in the three quadrants ABj BC, CA, 
and any one of the three points A, B^ C might be called the centre. The arcs AD 
and AE are represented by a and h. 

The letters are not always the same as those used in the dynamical applications 
of the curve, but have been chosen to agree as far as possible with those usually 
employed in plane conies. In this way the analogy between the plane and the 
spherical ellipse will be made more apparent. 

O 




I. Equation to the conic Draw the arc PN perpendicular to AD and let 
PN=y, AN=x. Let NP produced cut the small circle described on DD* as diame- 
ter in P', let NP" be called the eccentric ordinate and be represented by y'. We 
then have 



tany . . tan 6 

r — ^,= constant =T , 

tany tana 



cos a = cosy' cos X. 



2. The projection of the normal PQ on the focal radius vector SP^ i.e. PL^ is 
constant and equal to half the latus rectum. Also -:^:r-^rr= constant. 



If 2^ be the latus rectum, then tan 1= 



tanH 



sin PN' 



tana 

8. If QAF be an arc cutting PO at right angles, QA may be called the semi- 
conjugate of AP. Then tan PO . tan PF= tan> b. 

4. The length PK cut off the focal radius vector by the conjugate diameter is 
constant and equal to a. This follows from (2) and (3). 



7. 



If I - <*= . ^ , e may be called the eccentricity of the sphero-conic. 

t&nAG=e^ta3iAN. 
Also S being a focus SE=HE = at and tan SA=e tana 

tan(SP-a)=etan^J^. 
Polar equations to the conic 

tan I , e ^a. . sin» 6 



Then 



ianSP 



= 1- 



cos'6 



cosPS^. 



an^AP 



= 1-«»008«P^D. 



8. If /> be the radius of curvature at P, then tan p= 



tan^n 
tan«Z' 
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9. Regarding AP^ AQ as oonjngate aemi-diameters, defined as above, 

8m^Q.8inPJ^=Bina.Bm6 ) sin* a 

10. If |> be tbe perpendicular from the centre A on the tangent at P, 

tan>atan>& . - .. „, x«ijd 

— r — i = tan' a + tan* 6 - tan' AP, 

tan'p 

11. Al«, tan.P0-tan«I=-^„Bin»PJf. *»"'^^ *»'''* 



8in* a - Sin- iiP) «* . ,„.. 

12. .,_..„ ^_,^^=:^^,^*PN. 



"cos* 6 * sinSP.sinlfP sia^a' 

8in'a-8in*iiP[ 

= ainMg-8in«6) "!-«»" 

tan' 6 
Cob. tan' PO = — ^. . , (cos' ^P - cos' a cos* 6) . 

008* b Bin* a ^ ' 

If sin AM=msiAM'= -. — , the planes of the arcs BM and BM' are parallel to 
sin a *^ *^ 

the circular sections of the cone. Some of the properties of these arcs resemble 

those of asymptotes when B is regarded as the centre of the conic. The properties 

which connect the sphero-conic with the arcs BM and BHiT will be found in 

Dr Salmon's Solid Geometry, 

Many other properties of sphero-conios will also be found in Dr Frost's Solid 

Oeometry, 

EXAMPLES*. 

1. A right cone the base of which is an ellipse is supported at G the centre of 
gravity, and has a motion communicated to it about an axis through G perpendicu- 
lar to the line joining G, and the extremity B of the axis minor of the base, and in 
the plane through B and the axis of the cone. Determine the position of the in- 
variable plane. 

Remit, The normal to the invariable plane lies in the plane passing through 
the axis of the cone and the axis of instantaneous rotation, and makes an angle 
whose tangent iBh(h^+ 4a')/166 (a^ + 6*). 

2. A spheroid has a particle of mass m fastened at each extremity of the axis of 
revolution, and the centre of gravity is fixed. If the body be set rotating about any 
axis, show that the spheroid will roll on a fixed plane during the motion provided 
mlM=^ (1 - a'/c*), where M is the mass of the spheroid, a and c are the axes of the 
generating ellipse, c being the axis of figure. 

8. A lamina of any form rotating with an angular velocity a about an axis 
through its centre of gravity perpendicular to its plane has an angular velocity 
a(B+C)hl(B-C)h impressed upon it about its principal axis of least moment, 
A, Bt C being arranged in descending order of magnitude : show that at any time t 
the angular velocities about the principal axes are respectively 

■•'and /^^ ^ 






and that it will ultimately revolve about the axis of mean moment 

4. A rigid body, not acted on by any forces, is in motion about its centre of 
gravity: prove that if the instantaneous axis be at any moment situated in the 
plane of contact of either of the right circular cylinders described about the central 
ellipsoid, it will be so throughout the motion. 

* These examples are taken from the Examination Papers which have been set 
in the University and in the Colleges. 
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If a, 6, c be the Bemi-axes of the central ellipsoid, arranged in descending order 
of magnitnde, e^ e,, «, the eccentricities of its principal sections, 0|, O,, 0, the 
initial component angular velocities of the body abont its principal axes, prove that 
the condition that the instantaneous axis should be situated in the plane above 
described is Oi/«i = {abjc^) (QJe^. 

5. A rigid lamina not acted on by any forces has one point fixed about which 
it can turn freely. It is started about a line in the plane of the lamina the moment 
of inertia about which is Q. Show that the ratio of the greatest to the least angular 
velocity is »/a+B : tJW+Qt where ^, £ are the principal moments of inertia about 
axes in the plane of the lamina. 

6. If the earth were a rigid body acted on by no forces rotating about a diameter 
which is not a principal axis, show t hat the l atitud es of places would vary and that 
the values would recur whenever J A - bJa - CJia^di is a multiple of 2t J BC, 
If a man were to lie down when his latitude is a minimum and to rise when it be- 
comes a maximum, show that he would increase the vis viva, and so cause the pole of 
the earth to travel from the axis of greatest moment of inertia towards that of least 
moment of inertia. 

7. If (i^ be the angle between two consecutive positions of the instantaneous 

•*—-o'-(w*(ty*(^)'-o'- 

8. If n be the angular velocity of the plane through the invariable line and 
the instantaneous axis about the invariable line and X the component angular 
velocity of the body about the invariable line, prove that 

G$)"*i»-H-i)("-i)(-?)-»- 

9. If a body move in any manner, and all the forces pass through the centre of 

gravity, prove that— i^' +2 ^^(logwi) - (logMj^) j^(log«,)==0, where (i>i, w,, c^ 

are the angular velocities about the principal axes at the centre of gravity, and u 
is the resultant angular velocity. 
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MOTION OF A BODY UNDER ANY FORCES. 

200. In this Chapter it is proposed to discuss some cases 
of the motion of a rigid body in three dimensions as examples 
of the processes explained in Chapter I. The reader will find 
it an instructive exercise to attempt their solution by other 
methods; for example, the equations of Lagrange might be 
applied with advantage in some cases. 

In each section of the Chapter the general method of proceed- 
ing will first be explained and a number of examples will then be 
considered. These have been chosen as being apparently the most 
interesting cases of the motion of a body which occur. But of 
course all the results obtained are not equally valuable. Besides 
this, some of the processes are only slight variations of those 
which have been already explained. Accordinglv it has not been 
thought necessary in every case to ^ve the whole of the alge- 
braical work. The plan of the solution is sketched more or less 
fully and the results are stated. It is believed that the reader 
will be able to supply the omitted steps for himself The student 
will find his interest in the subject greatly increased if, after 
reading the first few articles in each section, he will attack the 
problems which follow in his own way. He may then profitably 
compare his results with the solutions here sketched out. 

Motion of a Top. 

201. A body two of whose principal moments at the centre 
of gravity are equal moves about some fixed point O in the aods 
of unequal moment under the action of gravity. Determine the 
miction*. 

To give distinctness to our ideas we may consider the body 
to be a top spinning on a perfectly rough horizontal plane. 

* A partial solution of thia problem by Lagrange's equations is given in Vol. i., 
Chap. Yin. 

R. D. 11. 9 
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Let the axis OZ be vertical Let the axis of unequal moment 
at the centre of gravity be the axis 00 and let this be called 
the axis of the &)dy. Let h be the distance of the centre of 
gravity of the body from the fixed point and let the mass 
o/ the body be taken as unity. Let OA be that principal axis 
at which lies in the plane ZOO, OB the principal axis perpen- 
dicular to this plana 

If we take moments about the axis 00 we have by Euler's 
equations (Vol. i. Chap, v.), 

But in our case A =B, and since the centre of gravity lies 
in the axis 00, we have N=0. Hence «, is constant and equal 
to its initial value. Let this be called n. 

Let us measure along the axis 00 in the direction 00 a 
length OP=A/h, Then, by Vol. i. Chap, ill., P is the centre* 
of oscillation of the body. This length we shall call I Let 
be the inclination of the axis 00 to the vertical, y^ the angle 
the plane ZOO make.s with some plane fixed in space passing 
through OZ, Then by the same reasoning as that used in Euler's 
geometrical equations (Vol. i. Chap, v.) we find that the velocities 
of P resolved 

perpendicular to plane ZOO = - Z<»i = Z sin 0dy^ldt\ . . 
parallel to plane ZOO = Zo), = Idejdt T * '^ ^* 




It is clear that the moment of the momentum about OZ 
will be constant throughout the motion. Since the direction- 
cosines of OZ referred to OA, OB, OC are -sin^, and cos^, 
this principle gives 

-^fth sin ^ + Oncost = ^ (2), 

where E is some constant depending on the initial conditions, 

* To avoid oonftiBion in the figure, the hody, which is represented l^ a top, 
is drawn smaller than it should be. 
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and whose value may be found from this equation by substituting 
the initial values of aij, and 6. 

The equation of Vis Viva gives 

il(c»i' + ft>a') + C^n« = /'-25rAcos^ (3), ' 

where F is some constant, whose value may be found by substi- 
tuting in this equation the initial values of g)i, g)„ and 6*. 

202. Motion of tbo oantM of OseUlatlon. Let as measure along the yertioal 
OZt in the direction opposite to gravity as the positive direction, two lengths 
OUszEllCn, OV=l {F-0n^l2gh. These lengths we shall write briefly OU=a, 
and OV=sb, Draw through U and V two horizontal planes, and let the vertical 
through P intersect these planes in M and N, Then the equations (2) and (8) give 

by(l). transverse velocity of P=(C7n/^) tan Pl7Af (4). 

(velocity of P)«=2^P/7 (6). 

Thut the resultant velocity of P is that due to the depth of P below tJte horizontal 
vlane through V, and the velocity of P resolved perpendicular to the plane ZOP 
is proportional to the tangent of the angle PU makes vfith a horisontal plane. 

It appears from this last result that when P is below the horizontal plane 
through Uy the plane POV turns round the vertical in the same direction as the 
body turns round its axis, i.e. according to the usual rule, V and OP are the 
positive directions of the axes of rotation. When P passes above the horizontal 
plane through U, the plane POV turns round the vertical in the opposite direction. 
If P be below both the horizontal planes through and U these results are still 
true, but if a top is viewed from above, the axis will appear to turn round the 
vertical in the direction opposite to the rotation of the top. In aU the cases 
in which P is below the plane UM the lowest point of the rim of the top moves 
round the vertical in the same direction as the axis of the top. 

If we substitute for iai,ia^, E and F in (2) and (3) their values, we easily obtain 



d\i/ a 

klnn^B .^ + Cncos^=Cn-i 

at I 



•(«). 



These equations give in a convenient analytical form the whole motion. We 
see from the last equation, what is indeed obvious otherwise, that h-loo^B is 
always positive. The horizontal plane through V is therefore above the initial 
position of P and remains above P throughout the whole motion. 

* If we eliminate ^i^ tj^ from equations (1), (2), (3) we have two equations from 
which 6 and \f/ may be found by. quadratures. These were first obtained by 
Lagrange in his Micaniqiie Analytique, and were afterwards given by Poisson in 
his Traits de Micanique. The former passes them over with but slight notice, 
and proceeds to discuss the small oscillations of a body of any form suspended 
under the action of gravity from a fixed point. The latter limits the equations to 
the case in which the body has an initial angular velocity only about its axis, and 
applies them to determine directly the small oscillations of a top (1) when its axis 
is nearly vertical, and (2) when its axis makes a nearly constant angle with the 
vertical. His results are necessarily more limited than those given in this 
treatise. 

9—2 
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Ex. 1. If (t) be the resultant angular Telocity of the body and t; the velocity of P 
flhow that «»=n>+ (vjTf, 

Ex. 2. Show that the cosine of the inclination of the instantaneous axis to the 
vertical is {£ + (il - C) n cos e}lAia, 

203. Rise and Fall of a Top. As. the axis of the body 
goes round the vertical its inclination to the vertical is continually 
changing. These changes may be found by eliminating dy^jdb 
between the equations (6). We thus obtain 

(,f)'-.„.-,»»^-~(i^7 ■■••■•<'^ 

It appears from this equation that 6 can never vanish unless 
a — I, for in any other case the right-hand side of this equation 
would become infinite. This may be proved otherwise. Since 
ajl is equal to the ratio of the angular momentum about the 
vertical to that about the axis of the body, it is clear that the axis 
could not become vertical unless the ratio is unity. 

Suppose the body to be set in motion in any way with its 
axis at an inclination i to the vertical. The axis will be^n to 
approach or to &11 away from the vertical according as the initial 
value of dOldb or cd, is ne^tive or positive. The axis will then 
oscillate between two limitmg angles given by the equation 

= 2ghH''{b -Ico&d) (1 - cos«^) - 0^7i« (a - i cos 0y (8). 

This is a cubic equation to determine cos 0. It will be neces- 
sary to examine its roots. When cos ^ = — 1 the right-hand side 
is negative ; when cos = cos i, since the initial value of (d0/dty is 
essentially positive, the right-hand side is either zero or positive ; 
hence the equation has one real root between cos ^ = — 1 and 
cos ^ = cos i. Again, the right-hand side is negative when cos ^ =+ 1 
and positive when cos ^ = oo. Hence there is another real root 
between cos = cos i, and cos ^ = 1, and a third root greater than 
unity. This last root is inadmissible. 

204. These limits may be conveniently expressed geometrically. The equation 
(7) may evidently be written in the form 



(i^^\^ o DAT <^* (PMy ,^. 



Describe a parabola with its vertex at U^ its axis vertically downwards and its 
latns rectum equal to CWftg}^, Let the vertical PMN cut this parabola in 12, we 
then have 

2^ _ 1 1 
(Ideidt)^ - 2gMN ^PM^PR ^^^^' 

The point P oscillates between the two positions in which the harmonic mean 
of PM and PR is equal to - 2 . MN, In the figure V is drawn above CT, and in 
this case one of the limits of P is above UAf, and the other below the parabola. If 
we take U as origin and UO as the axis of x, we have PM^x, UM=y, Let 2pZ be 
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ART. 206.] MOTION OF A TOP. 133 

the latos rectum of the parabola, and UV=:Cf then the axis of the body oscillates 
between the two positions in which P lies on the cnbio curve 

y^{x+c)=2plx^ (11). 

When c ia positive, i.e. when V is above U^ the form of the curve is indicated 
in the figure by the dotted line. The tangents at XI cut each other at a finite 
angle and the tangent of the angle either makes with the vertical is (2pZ/c)'. When 
c is negative the curve has two branches, one on each side of the vertical, with a 
conjugate point at the origin. It is clear from what precedes that the upper 
branch will lie above, and the lower branch below, the initial position of P, 
and that P must always lie between the two branches. , 

205. In the case of a top, the initial motion is generally given 
by a rotation n about the axis. We have initially a>i = 0, g), = 0, 
and therefore by (2) and (3) E=Cn cosi, and F— Cn^ = 2gh cost. 
This gives a = 6 = i cos i. Putting On^j^gh? = 2pi, a s before, the roots 
of equation (8) are cos = co s i, and cos = p — Jl — 2p cosi+p*. 
The value cos ^=|> + yi — 2pcosi + p* is always greater than 
unity, for it is clearly decreased by putting unity for cos i, and 
its vaJue is then not less than unity. The axis of the body will 
therefore oscillate between the values of just found. 

Since a=&, the horizontal planes through U and V coincide, and c=0. The 
cubic curve which determines the limits of oscillation, becomes the parabola UR 
and the straight line VM, The axis of the body will then osciUate between the two 
positions in which P lies on the horizontal through U and on the parabola, begin- 
ning at the former. 

Generally the angular velocity n about the axis of figure is 
very great. In this case p is very great, and if we reject the 
squares of 1/p we see that cos will vary between the limits cos % 
and cos i — sin* i . /2p. 

If the initial value of i is zero, we see that the two limits of 
cos i are the same. The axis of the body will therefore remain 
vertical. 

Examples. Ex. 1. When the limiting angles between which varies are 
equal to each other, so that is constant throughout the motion and equal to a, 
show that tan* <p - tan <p tan a + tan* a cos 0/4^ =0, where <f> is the angle PUM. 

Ex. 2. A top is set in motion on a smooth horizontal plane with an initial 
resultant angular velocity about its axis of figure. Show that the path traced out 
by the apex on the horizontal plane lies beween two circles, one of which it touches 
and the other it cuts at right angles. [M, Finck^ Nouvellei Annates de Math6mati- 
quesj Tom. ix. I860.] 

Ex. 8. Show that the vertical pressure of a top on the ground is greater than 

its weight by J /i ^ ( sin ^ — ) . Hence by equation (7) of Art. 203 show that R 

a COS u \ at/ 

is a quadratic function of cos with constant coefficients. 

206. If we compare the equations (6) of Art. 202 with those 
giving the motion of the conjugate line in Art. 1 75, Ex. 4. we see 
that they are analogous. It follows that the motion of the axis of 
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a top can he represented by the motion of the covjiigate line of a 
body moving about a fixed point under no forces, with tlie proper 
initial conditions. It may be shown that the comparison leads to 
real values of the constants of the body moving under no forcea 

See a paper by the anthor in the Quarterly Journal, 1888. On a theorem of 
Jacobi in dynamics, 

207. VreoMsion and Hntatlon of a top. A body, two of whose principal 
moments at the centre of gravity Qt are equal, turns about a fixed point in the axis 
of unequal moment under the action of gravity. The axis OG being inclined to the 
vertical at an angle a, and revolving about it with a uniform angular velocity, find 
the condition that the motion may be steady, and the time of a smaU oscillation. 

The equations (2) and (8) of Art 201 contain the solution of this problem. Bat 
if we use the equation of Vis Viva in the form (3) we shall have to take intoaooount 
the squares of small quantities. It will be found more convenient to replace it by 
one of the equations of the second order from which it has been derived. The 
simplest method of obtaining this equation is to use Lagrange's Rule as given in 
Vol. I. Chap. vm. We thus obtain 

-4^' -J cos ^ sin ^^'«+Cn sin ^^=^/i sin ^ (12), 

where accents denote differentiations with regard to the time. 

This equation might also have been obtained by differentiating both (2) and (8) 
and eliminating d^ldl\ 

When the motion is steady both and d^/dt are constants. Let e=a,d^ldt=fji, 
then the equation (2) only determines the constant E and (12) becomes 

8ina(-iloosa/A'+(7»/t-^/i)=0 (13). 

This indicates two possible states of steady motion, one in which a=0 or t, and 
the other in which 

_ Cn :fe J Chi? - 4 ghA cos a ^^^ /ji) 

^~ 2AooBa 

a relation which does not necessarily hold when a=0 or t. 

In the former of these two motions the axis of the body wUl oscillate about 
the vertical and d^/dt will not be small or nearly constant. It will therefore be 
more convenient to discuss the oscillations about this state of steady motion with 
other co-ordinates than $ and ^. 

In the latter of these two motions, if the centre of gravity of the body be above 
the horizontal plane through the fixed point 0, A cos a will be positive. In this case 
the angular velocity n of the top round its axis of figure must be sufficiently great 
to make the quantity under the radical positive. We must therefore have n* not 
less than 4ghA cos a/C. 

When a and n are given we can make the body move with either of these 
two values of fi by giving the proper initial angular velocities to the body. By 
equations (I) we see that the conditions of steady motion are u^^ - fiem a, ta^^O, 
When a top is set in motion by unwinding a string from the axis, the value of n 
is very great while the initial values of (o^ and ta^ are zero. The steady motion 
about which the top makes small oscillations will therefore have /i small. Hence 
the radical in (14) will have the negative sign. We have therefore very nearly 
fi=ghlCn, 

208. To find the small oscillation. Let ^ s a + x, and dffdt s m + dyjdt, where x 
and dy/dt are small quantities whose squares arc to be neglected. Let a and fi be 
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BQoh that ihej oontain the whole of the conBtant parts of $ and d^ldt, so that x and 
dyldt contain only trigonometrioal tenns. Then when we snbstitute these valnes 
in equations (2) and (12), the constant parts most vanish of themselves. The eqoa- 
tions thus obtained determine E and /i» and shew that their values are the same as 
those determined when the motion is steady. The variable parts of the two equa- 
tions become, after writing for Cn its value obtained firom (18), 
AfjLanay'-{gh-AfjL*<ioaa)x=0 . 
A/JLx" + sin a (gh - Afj? cos a) y' + ijl^A sin' ax = 0. 

To solve these we put x=Fsin(|>(+/), andysGcos(pt+/). Substituting, 
we have 

-Aiifaxia,pO^{gh-Afi?QO%a)F \ 

{Afip^'fj^A sin' a) jP= -{gh- Afi^eoB a) sin a . Op( ' 

Multiplying these equations together, we have 

. A*fA*'-2ghA COB ofi^-^gW 
^= ~ ~^V» 

and the required time is 2t/p. It is evident that p* is always positive, and there- 
fore both the values of n given by (14) correspond to stable motions. This expres- 
sion was given by Dr Ferrers, now Master of Gouville and Caius College, as 
the result of a problem proposed by him for solution in the Mathematical 
Tripos, 1869. 

We notice that in these results the precession of the axis in the steady motion is 
less the greater is the angular velocity of the top and is nearly given by fA=ghlCn 
when n is very large. On the same supposition we have p=ghlAfi nearly, or which 
is the same thing |7=:Cn/^. It follows that the nutation or oscillation of the axis 
about the steady motion is very rapid, its period 2t/p being very short. 

It is to be observed that this investigation does not apply if a be veiy small, for 
in that case some of the terms rejected are of the same order of magnitude as those 
retained. A different mode of investigation is therefore required, this case will be 
considered in Art. 212. 

Ex. 1. The angular velocity n of a top is communicated to it by unwinding 
rapidly a string from the axis when at an inclination i to the verticaL Prove that 
the inclination of the axis at any time ( is given by 

^=:t+rsini(l-oosjit) and ^ssfU-rnnpt^ 
where rgh=Afi^, Thence show that the axis describes very nearly a right cone 
round its position in the steady motion, in the same direction as the top rotates. 
Find also the friction and pressure at the apex. 

Ex. 2. A top two of whose principal moments at are equal is set in 
rotation about its axis of figure, viz. OC, with an angular velocity n, the point 
being fixed. If 0(7 be horizontal, and if the proper initial angular velocity be 
communicated to the top about the vertical through O, prove that the top will not 
fall down, but that the axis of figure will revolve round the vertical, in steady 
motion, with an angular velocity /i^ghjCnt where h is the distance of the centre of 
gravity of the top from 0, and C is the moment of inertia about the axis of figure. 
Show also that if the top be initially placed with OC nearly horizontal and if a very 
great angular velocity be communicated to it about OC without any initial angular 
velocity about OA or OB, then OC will revolve round the vertical, remaining very 
nearly in a horizontal plane, with an angular velocity m given by the same formula 
as before, and the time of the vertical oscillations of OC about its mean position 
will be 2TAICn. 
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Ex. 3. The gyroscope in one form consists of a hemispherical shell with an 
external axis through the vertex upon which a weight may he moved up and down 
so as to raise or lower the centre of gravity. The weight being in a certain position 
and the gyroscope being supported with the vertex on a pivot, a rapid rotation is 
imparted to it by unwinding a string from the axis, and the motion of the axis 
about the vertical is found to be processional. Examine whether the weight must 
be moved up or down to reverse the direction of the motion. Is the motion of the 
axis of a top processional or the reverse ? [Math. Tripos. 

Ex. 4. A gyrostat symmetrical about its axis of rotation is suspended from a 
fixed point by a string whose length is a. The string being fastened to a point on 
the axis of rotation, prove that when the gyrostat is moving steadily with its axis 
of rotation horizontal the circular measure of the angle which the string makes with 
the vertical is given by the equation CT'n^ tan a =(/i+ a sin o)p^' where n is the 
angular velocity of the gyrostat, h the distance from the point of attachment of the 
string to the centre of gravity of the gyrostat, and MG its moment of inertia about 
its axis of rotation, M being the mass of the gyrostat. [Math Tripos, 1888, Part u. 

Ex. 5. A symmetrical top is set in motion on a rough horizontal plane with an 
angular velocity n about its axis of figure, the axis itself being inclined at an angle 
a to the vertical. Prove that between the greatest approach to and recess from 
the vertical, the centre of gravity describes an arc /i/9, where {p - cos a) tan j9= sin a, 
and 1? = Chi^ligh AM, [Math. Tripos, 1880. 

209. Oheneral conslderationB on the motion of a top. 

We see from the example of the top in Art. 203 how greatly the 
efifect of forces acting on a body is modified by an existing rotation 
in the body. If the top were initially at rest with its apex 
fixed, gravity would cause it to turn round OB and fall downwards. 
When the top is in rapid rotation about its axis 00 the effect of 
gravity is, not to alter sensibly the inclination of the axis to the 
vertical, but to make that axis describe a right cone round the 
vertical. In order the better to understand the cause of this 
difference, it will be useful to consider the motion from a different 
point of view. Assuming, then, Poinsot's construction for the 
motion of a body under no forces we shall endeavour to trace how 
that construction is modified by the action of gravity. 

Let a body be in rotation about an axis 01 nearly coincident 
with the axis of figure, then the invariable line OL is also nearly 
coincident with the axis of figure and would describe a small 
polhode round it, if the top were left to itself We know by Art. 
148, Ex. 1, that the polhode is only slightly altered by an impressed 
couple Q if either the angular velocity of the top is very ^eat or 
the projection of the axis of the couple on the plane LOI is close 
to OL. When either of these conditions is satisfied the invariable 
line OL, the instantaneous cum 01 and the axis of figure OC 
closely accompany each other in their motion through space. 

Let us next consider how the invariable line is moved in space 
by the action of the impressed couple Q. The existing angular 
momentum of the top is equivalent to some couple whose axis is 
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the invariable line. The an^Iar momentum generated about the 
axis of the impressed couple in the time dt is Qdt Compounding 
these couples, we see that the positive extremity of the invariable 
liTie is always moving towards the positive extremity of the axis of 
the impressed couple, 

Ex. 1. To determine the steady motion of a swiftly rotating top with its apex O 
fixed. 

Let the figure represent the upper half of the momental spheroid at 0. Then 
when the motion is steady the straight lines OL, 01, 
OC lie in a vertical plane which revolves round OZ 
with a uniform angular velocity fi. The foroe of 
gravity is continually generating an angular momen- 
tum about the horizontal diameter OB, so that OL, 
closely accompanied by 00, moves towards OB, 
This again causes OB to revolve round the vertical OZ, 
If these two motions are properly adjusted to each 
other the axis of the top will steadily revolve round 
the vertical in the same direction that the top rotates 
about its axis of figure. 

The angular displacement of OC in the time dt 
is fisinadt where a is the angle ZOC, but since the 
body is turning round 01 with an angular velocity <a, the same displacement is also 
w sin IOC. Equating these we have, as in Art. 181, 

wsin IOC =/Li sin a (1). 

In the time dt, gravity generates an angular momentum equal to gh sin adt 
about the axis OB ; the existing angular momentum being O, the displacement of 
the invariable Hue OL towards OB is gh sin adtjO, But since OL moves round OZ 
with an angular velocity /a, this is also equal to fi sin ZOL dt. We therefore have 
At. GanZOL=ghaina (2). 

Now O sin ZOL is the angular momentum of the top about a horizontal line in 
the plane ZOO. Let n be the resolved part of w about 00, then since the angular 
momenta about OC and OA are respectively Cn and -AuBm IOC, we have by a 
simple resolution, 

G sin ZOL = Cn sin o-ii« sin 10(7. cos a (3). 

Substituting from (1) and (3) in (2) we have, after division by sin a, 

ghl/i= Cn - Afi cos a, 

which is the same expression as in Art. 207. 

It will be noticed that in this general explanation we have only shown that a 
steady motion is possible, that this steady motion is also stable is proved by the 
analysis in Art. 208. 

Ex. 2. Let the resistance of the air on the top be represented by a retarding 
couple whose axis is the instantaneoas axis. Show that the instantaneous axis will 
approach to or recede from the axis of figure OC according as jthe moment of inertia 
C is greater or less than A, See Art. 183, Ex. 8. 

Ex. 3. A homogeneous sphere of radius a is loaded at a point of its surface by 
a particle whose mass is 1/pth of its own. If it move steadily on a smooth 
horizontal plane, the diameter through the particle making a constant angle a with 
the vertical, and the sphere rotating about it with uniform angular velocity n. 
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prove that nVp(j> + l) mast not be less than 5(2p + 7)^cosa and show that the 
particle will revolve roond the vertical in one or other of two periods whose sum is 
4rapn/5p. [Math. Tripos. 

210. Ex. Tl&« boouMraiis- As another illustration of how the apparent 
effect of a force is modified by a rapid rotation of the body we may consider the 
flight of a boomerang. This is a stick cat flat and bent in that plane ; it is usually 
bulged out on one side, flat on the other, with a sharp edge along the convexity. 
The missile is so projected by a jerk of the hand that it has a rapid rotation about 
an axis perpendicular to its plane. Since this is a principal axis the body after 
projection will so move that the direction of the axis is sensibly fixed in space. 
Art. 166. Let GC be this axis, OA a perpendicalar horizontal axis and let GB be 
perpendicular to both. 

The resistance of the air at the edge is very small, but the flat side of the 
instrument being downwards, the pressure on the lower part tends to support the 
body in its flight. To make a rather vague comparison, the body moves as if 
projected upwards on a fixed inclined plane along the line of greatest slope, the 
pressure of the plane representing the supporting power of the air. The body 
advances upwards until the translational motion is destroyed by gravity. If this 
occurs before the rotation is much modified by the action of the air, the missile 
begins to descend in the same plane towards the point of projection. The explana- 
tion requires (1) that the rotation shoold be so great that the direction of the axis is 
sensibly fixed in space and in the body ; (2) that the resistance of the air should 
prevent any great motion perpendicular to the plane of the bent stick. 

According to some experiments of Prof. S. P. Langley on the motion of a heavy 
disc placed with its plane horizontal the resistance of the air to vertical descent is 
much increased by a horizontal motion of the disc, so much so that the time of 
falling through a given space may be indefinitely prolonged by lateral motion. This 
perhaps is due to the inertia of the undisturbed air over which the disc passes. 
ParUt Academy of Scitneet, translated in Nature, July 23, 1891. 

In many specimens also of the boomerang the fore-part is slightly hollowed or 
the curve has a slight lateral twist by means of which the instrument is caused to 
rise or screw itself up in the air by virtue of its rotation. 

Ex. It is stated by CoL Lane Fox in his lecture on Primitive Warfare that the 
plane of rotation instead of continuing perfectly parallel to its original position is 
slightly raised as the projectile advances ; (Journal of the United Service Inttitute, 
vol. xn., 1868). A diagram is given, which is reproduced by Sir Richard Burton in 
his book on The Sword (1884), and shows that the boomerang should therefore be 
projected towards a point under the object intended to be hit. Show that this may 
be explained on the principles of Art. 209, if we suppose that the pressure of the air 
is greatest on that part of the under side which is moving in the same direction as 
the centre of gravity. 

In the lecture already referred to, Col. Lane Fox (now Major-Gen. A. Pitt Rivers) 
remarks that the Australians cannot be said to have invented the boomerang. By 
giving a series of diagrams of the intermediate forms between it and the club, he 
shows that the savage may have been led to the adoption of the instrument ** purely 
through the laws of accidental variation guided by the natural grain of the material 
in which he worked.^ 

211. Unisrinmetrical tops. We now pass on to the impor- 
tant and general problem of finding the oscillations of a heavy, 
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not necessarily uniaxal body, about a fixed point. We begin with 
the general equations of motion and proceed to apply them to two 
cases ; (1) when the vertical through the fixed point is a principal 
axis at that point and the body has an initial rotation given to it 
about the •vertical. (2) When the vertical is not necessarily a 
principal axis and the body has no initial rotation. Finally we 
shall examine what cases of steady motion are possible. 

A body whose principal moments of inertia are not necessarily 
equal has a point fixed in space and moves about O under the 
action of gravity. It is required to form the general equations 
of motion. 

Let OA, OB, 00 be the principal axes at the fixed point 0, 
and let these be taken as axes of reference. Let h, k, I be the 
co-ordinates of the centre of gravity 0, and let the mass of the 
body be taken as unity. Let OF be drawn vertically uptuards 
and let p, q, r be the direction-cosines of OF referred to 0-4, OB, 
00. Then we have by Euler's equations 

* A(Oi "{B-G) ©20)8 ^—gikr— lq)\ 

5co;-((7-^)6>^ = -5r(^-Ar)V (1), 

0(0^ —(-4 — B) ©i®, = —gihq "kp)] 

where accents denote differentiations with regard to the time. 

Also p, q, r may be regarded as the co-ordinates of a point 
in OF, distant unity from 0. This point is fixed in space, and 
therefore its velocities as given by Art. 17 are zero. We have 

y =0)8? — GJar, }' = (»ir— 0)^, r =a>^ — a>iq (2). 

It is obvious that two integrals of these equations are supplied 
by the principles of Angular Momentum and Vis Viva. These give 

A(Oip -h B(o^ -h Oo),r = E, 

-4 ah» H- 5q),» + 06),« = F-2g(ph + qk + rl), 

where E and F are two arbitrary constants. The first of these 
might also have been obtained by multiplying the equations (1) 
by py q, r respectively, and (2) by Aa)u Bto^, O©,, smd adding all six 
results. The second might have been obtained by multiplying 
the equations (1) by <»i, ©j, ©, respectively, adding and simpli- 
fying the right-hana side by (2). 

212. A body whose principal moments of inertia at the centre of gravity G are 
not necessarily equal, has a point O in one of the principal axes at O fixed in space 
and can move about O under the action of gravity. It is set in rotation about OG 
which is supposed to be vertical. Find the smaU oscillations, 

Befening to the general equations of Art 211, we see that in this case ^=0, 
k=0. Since OC remains always nearly vertical, vi and u^ are small quantities, we 
may therefore reject the product oyjii;, in the last of equations (1). This gives w^ 
constant. Let this constant value be called n. For the same reason r=l nearly 
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and p, q axe both small qnantities. Sabstitating we get the following linear 
equations, 

Bai'-{C-A)nu>i=-lgp\ ^ '* «'= -pn + WiJ '•■ ^ '* 

If we substitute for w^, d^, in equations (3) their values given by^^) ^^ should 
obtain two linear equations to find p, q which might have been at once deduced from 
the general equations of small oscillations given in Art. 15. But we may also solve 
these by assuming 

wi = F sin (\t +/)! 1? = P sin (Xt +/)) 

«, = O cos (\t +/)) • g = Q cos (\t +/)) ' 

Substituting, we get 

B\G-{A-qnF=glP( ^ '' \Q=Pn-Ff ^ '* 

Eliminating the ratios FiOiPiQvte have 

W{A+B-C)^={gl-^A\*+(B-C)n*}{gl+B\*+(A-C)n^}. 
If the values of \ thus found should be real, the body will make small oscillations 
about the position in which OG is vertical. If C be the greatest moment, and n* 
sufficiently great to make both gl-'{C-A)n^ and gl-{C-B)n^ negative, then all 
the values of \ are real and the body will continue to spin with 00 vertical. If O 
be beneath 0, Hs negative and it will be sufficient that OC should be the axis of 
greatest moment. 

In order that the values of X' may be real, we must have 
{gl{A-\-B)+n^{AC+BC-2AB'(P)}^:>i{(B-qn^-\-gl}{{A-qn'+gl}AB, 

and in order that the two values of X^ may have the same sign we must have the 
last term of the quadratic positive; .*. {(B - C) n^+gl] {{A - C) v?-\-gl) is positive, 
and in order that the values of X' may be both positive, we must have the coefficient 
of X« in the quadratic negative ; .-. gl {A-{-B)< n« (B-C){A- C). 

In the particular case in which A=B, each side of the quadratic becomes a 
perfect square and we have 

AX^M'^A -C)nK + {A-C) n>+£ri=0 ; 

2A-C . JC^n^-iAgl 
•''^='»=-2^^^-- 2A ' 

In this case the conditions of stability reduce to n>2 sfAgljC, By referring to 
equations (5) and (6) it will be seen that when A=B ^q have F—0 and P= Q. If 
X^, X, be the two values of X found above, we have 

p=Pi sin (Xit+/i) + P, sin (X^+Z,)! 
q=P^ cos (Xjt +/i) + Pj cos (Xjt +/J J • 
FoUowing the notation used in Euler's geometrical equations Vol. i. Chap, v., let 
$ be the angle OC makes with the vertical taken as axis of 2, then 9^= cos' ^= 1 - ^, 
and hence ^=p* + g*=Pj« + Pj« + 2P^P^ cos | (Xj - XJ t +/i -/j}. 

Let <l> be the angle the plane containing OA, OC makes with the plane contain- 
ing OC and the vertical OF, we have p = - sin ^ cos 0, and 9 = sin 9 sin 0, and hence 

tan (ft ^ -^^ ^^' ^^^^ '^^^^ "^ ^« ^^^ ^^ •^•^»> 
^ Pj sin (Xit +/i) + Pj sin {\t +/,) * 

Since $ is veiy small we have, still following the same notation, ^=nt + a-0, 
where a is some constant, depending on the position of the arbitrary plane from 
which ^ is measured. 
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When the axis of the top is inclined at an angle a to the Tertioal, the period of 
oscillation about the steady motion is found in Art. 208 to be 2t/p. But this period 
is different from either of the periods fonnd in Art. 212 when the axis is supposed 
to be nearly vertical. We easily see by eliminating ii from the expression for p that 
i>=Xj-X,, so that the period of oscillation of d when the axis is inclined is the 
same as the period of oscillation of ^ when the axis is vertical. 

The periods of oscillation fonnd by this method do not seem to agree with those 
fonnd by a different process in Vol. i. Art. 268. But the difference is only ap- 
parent. In Vol. I., the axis OC is referred to axes fixed in space, we have 
f =^ cos ^=Pi cos (Mit +/i) +PaOOS (A4t+/J 
1?=^ sin ^=Pi sin (mi«+/i) + Pa sin OM,t+/J. 
In the method of this volume the vertical is referred to axes fixed in the body by the 
direction cosines j>= - ^ cos 0, g = ^ sin 0, and 1. Now by Euler's third geometrical 
equation oj^ = cos edrpjdt + d<f>ldt 

hence ^ = Ttt - f + terms with P*, see VoL i. We have therefore 

-j>=^ cos (nt - ^)=cos fU (Pj cos/Ajt+Pg cos |i,0 + Bin nt (Pj sinA^t + Ps sin njL) 
=Pi cos (n - /ij) t +P2 COB {n-ii^t 

9 = ^ sin (nt - ^) = Pj sin (n - /z j) t + Pj sin (n - /A,) t 
Thus, since n-fi= dbX, the expressions found here for j>, q follow easily from those 
for {, ri found in Vol i. 

213. A body whote principal moments at the centre of gravity are not necessarily 
equal is free to turn about a fixed point O, and is in equilibrium under the action of 
gravity. A small disturbance being given^ find the oscillations, 

Beferring to the general equations in Art. 211 we see that in this case (anta^.a^, 
are small, hence in equations (1) we may omit the terms containing the products 
b^w,, b^sw^, bt^i. Also since in equilibrium OO is vertical, p^ 9, r are always 
nearly in the ratio hikil; hence if 00=za, we may write ^/a, A;/a, Ija for p, 9, r 
on the right-hand sides of equations (2). The six equations are now all linear. To 

solve these we put tai=HBin{\t + fi) and p = hla + P ooa (Tit + fi) (8), 

U2* ^Z9 q Ai^d r being represented by similar expressions with K and L written for 
H; Qt k and jR, I written for P and h. Substituting these in the equations we get 
six linear equations. Eliminating P, Q, R we have 



(^A\* + k»+p\ H'-hkK-lhL=0\ 

-hkH+f-BX'^^l^+hAK'-lkL^ol (4). 

-'lhH-lkK'\-(-C\^-\-h*+lAL=:o\ 



Eliminating the ratios of H, K, L we have an equation to find X^ One root is 
\*=0, the others are given by the quadratic 

,^. /fc'-t-P . P + h\ ^"+*» \g,, . ^Ah* + Bk^+Cl^ ^ .^, 

^*+V-^- + -:B-+-C-)a^^^ — ^BC =^ <^)- 

To ascertain if the roots are real we must apply the usual criterion for a quad- 
ratic. This requires that 

{A{B-C)h^+B{C'-A)k^-C{A-B)l^}^+iAB{B-C){A-C)h^k* (6) 

should be positive. Since A^ B, C can be chosen to be in descending order, we see 
that the condition is satisfied. See also Art. 58. 
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If ^ is above O, a is positive and the values of X' are both negatiye. The eqni- 
libriom is therefore unstable. If G is below O, a is negative and the values of X' 
are both positive. If the roots are equal, the two positive terms in (6) must be 
separately zero, this gives k=0 and A{B-C) h*=0{A -B)!^, i*®* the eentre of 
gravity lies in the asymptote to the focal hyperbola of the momental ellipsoid. In 
this case we find X'= (^IB. The case in which Jk=0, 2=0, P = C has been con- 
sidered in Art. 213. 

If the values of X' are written 0, X,^, X,^ we have 

fc»j = JETo + -ffo'* + -ffi 8"» ( V + Ml) + ^1 Bin (Xj« + A4,), 
with similar expressions for u^, w,. Equations (2) then give p, g, r. But substitut- 
ing in (1) we find that all the non-periodic terms which contain t are zero. 
Bemembering that p* + 9' + r' = 1 we have finally 

«i = 0^/a + Hj sin (Xi« + All) -I- H, sin (Xj« + /mJ, 

b^, and w, being represented by similar expressions with A;, K and I, L written for 
h, H. The values of Ki^ L^ and JT,, L, are determined by equations (4) in terms of 
Hi and H^ respectively. We also have 

with similar expressions for q and r. There remain five constants, viz. O, Hi, H^t 
|t] , /b4 to be determined by the initial values of d^i , w^, w^, r and q. 

When the roots are equal the equations depending on p, r, (o, separate from those 
depending on 9, o^j , oi^ , forming two sets ; we find 



<ai=Q-+Han{\t+ti^) 
g= H-^cos(Xe-l-iti) 



P=-+-K'^cos(X<-hMs) 



A solution of this problem conducted in a totally different manner has been 
given by Lagrange in his M€canique Analytique, His results do not altogether 
agree with those given here. 

If we substitute the values of o^, w,, w^, p, 9, r in the equation of angular 
momentum of Art. 211 and neglect the squares of small quantities, we evidently 
obtain {AJ^+Bk*+CJ*)Q=Ea*, AHh+BKk-\'CLl=0. 

The first of these equations shows that Q vanishes when the initial conditions 
are such that the angular momentum about the vertical is zero. In this case the 
problem reduces to that considered in Art. 1S4. 

214. A body whou principal momerUs of inertia are not neceuarily equal hcu a 
point O fixed in space and move$ about O wider the action of gravity. It is required 
to find what cases of steady motion are possible in which one principal axis OC at O 
describes a right cone round the vertical while the angular velocity of the body about 
OC is constant ; and to find the small oscillations, 

Bef erring to the general equations of Art. 211, we see that it is given that r and 
tt^ are constants. In this case the first two equations of (1) and (2) form a set of 
Hnear equations from which we have to find the four quantities p, q* toit (o^. The 
solution of these equations is therefore of the form 

«i=Fo+FiSin(X«+/)) p=Po+Pisin(Xe+/)l 
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Bat these most also satisfy the last of the equations (1). Sabetitntiiig we see 
that there will he a term on the left side of the form 

-iiA-B) F^Gi Bin 2 (Xt+/). 

But there will be no snoh term on the right side. Henee we mnst have either 
^=B, F|=0 or Gj=0. The motion in the case in which A=B has already been 
considered in Art. 207. Again, substitnting in the last of eqoations (2) and equat- 
ing to zero the coefficient of sin 2 (Xt +/) we find 

Substituting in the fi^rst two of equations (1) and equating to zero the coefficients 
of cos (Xt +/) and sin (Xt +/), we find 

A\Fi-{B-C)nGj^=rglQi -B\Oi-(C^A)nF^=-glPii 

from these equations we have Fj, Gj, Pj, Q^ all equal to zero and therefore Wi, ^2* 
J), 9 are all constant as well as the given constants cu^ and r. 

In this case the equations (2) give (a^p=iajq — tajrt so that the axis of revolu- 
tion must be vertical. Let w be the angular velocity about the vertical. Then 
a^=jXtf, 612= gw, <i)^=rw. Substituting in equations (1) we get 

v' 9 9 9 r g 

Unlets, therefore, two of the principal moments are equal, it is necessary for 
steady motion that the axis of rotation should be vertical and the centre of gravity 
(h, k, 1) must lie in the vertical straight line whose equations are (3). 

This straight line may be constructed geometrically in the following manner. 
Measure along the vertical a length OV=gl<a^ and draw a plane through V perpen- 
dicular to OK to touch an ellipsoid confocal with the ellipsoid of gyration. The 
centre of gravity must lie on the normal at the point of contact. 

To find the small oscillations about the steady motion, i.e. to determine whether 
this motion be stable or not, we must put 

p=cos a + Po sin Xt +Pi cos Xt, 
with similar expressions for q, r, dy^, w, , (•»,. Substituting we shall get twelve linear 
equations to determine eleven ratios. Eliminating these we have an equation to 
find X. It is sufficient for stability that all the roots of this equation should be real. 

Motion of a Sphere, 

215. O-eneral equations of Motion. To determine the motion 
of a sphere on any perfectly rough surface under the action of any 
forces whose resultant passes through the centre of the sphere. 

Let be the centre of gravity of the body and let the moving 
axes OC, GA, OB be » respectively a normal to the surface and 
some two lines at right angles to be afterwards chosen at our 
convenience. Let the motions of these axes be determined by 
the angular velocities 0i, 0^, 0^ about their instantaneous positions 
in the manner explained in Art. 3. L^t u, v, w be the velocities 
of resolved parallel to the axes, and ©i, coa, ©, the angular velo- 
cities of the body about these axes ; then w = 0. Let I\F' be the 
resolved parts of the friction of the perfectly rough surface on the 
sphere parallel to the axes, OA, OjB, and let R be the normal 
reaction. Let X, Y, Z he the resolved parts of the impressed 
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forces on the centre of gravity. Let k be the radius of gyration 
of the sphere about a mameter, a its radius, and let its mass be 
unity. We shall suppose that in the standard case the sphere 
rolls on the convex side of the fixed surface and that the positive 
direction of the axis Z is drawn outwards from the surface. The 
equations of motion of the sphere are by Arts. 14 and 5, 






y (1). 



(4). 



and since the point of contact of the sphere and surface is at rest, 

we have t^ — aft)j=0, v + aft)i = (3). 

Eliminating F, F\ ©i, coj from these equations, we get 

216. The meaning of these equations may be found as follows. 
They are the two equations of motion of the centre of gravity of 
the sphere, which we should have obtained if the given surface 
had been smooth and the centre of gravity had been acted on 

by accelerating forces -5 — j- Oiouoz and — — y^ 6^(0^ along the axes 

OA, OB, and by the same impressed forces as before reduced in 

a' 
the ratio -y—^. The motion therefore of the centre of gravity 

Ct "T" A/ 

in these two cases with the same initial conditions will be the 
same. More convenient expressions for these two additional forces 
may be found thus. The centre of gravity moves along a surface 
formed by producing all the normals to the given surface a constant 
length equal to the radius of the sphere. Let us take the axes 
OA, OB to be tangents to the lines of curvature of this surface 
and let pi, p, be the radii of curvature of the normal sections 
through these tangents respectively. Then 

''-I- >'-l : <^'- 
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If G^ be the position of the centre of gravity at the time t, the 
quantity 0^ is the anrie between the projections of two successive 
positions of OA on the tangent plane at 0. Let X^,x*^ ^^^ 
angles the radii of the curvature of the lines of curvature at 
make with the normal. The centre of the sphere may be brought 
from G to any neighbouring position (?' by moving it first from 
to H along one line of curvature and then fix)m N to 0' along the 
other. As the sphere moves from G to H, the angle turned round 
by GA is the product of the arc GH into the resolved curvature 
of GH in the tangent plane. By Meunier's theorem, the curvature 

is — , multiplying this by sin ;^ to resolve it into the tangent 

plane we find that the part of 0^ due to the motion along GH is 

— tan ^j. Treating the arc HG* in the same way, we have 

tf, = ^tanxi + ^tanx2 (6). 

pi pi 

This result follows also from that given in Art. 21, Ex. 2. 

We have also an expression for a>, given by equations (1). 

Substituting for oh, ft>< from the geometriwJ equations (3) we get 

."t-a-^ <'^ 

Many of the results in this section are deduced from equations 
(4) and (7) and in all these cases an apparently independent 
solution may be obtained by forming over again the equations 
(1), (2), (3), &c. (from which (4) and (7) have been derived), with 
such simplifications as suit the problem under consideration. An 
example of this process is given in Art. 221. 

217. The solution of the equations may be conducted as fol- 
lows. Let (a?, y, z) be the co-ordinates of the centre of the sphere. 
Then u, v may be found from the equation to the surfiewje in terms 
of dx/dtf dy/dt, dz/dt by resolving parallel to the axes of reference. 
If we eliminate w, v, 0i, 0^, 0% by means of (4), (5), and (6), we 
shall get three equations containing x, y,z, co,, and their differential 
coeflBcients with respect to t These, together with the equation 
to the surface, will be suflBcient to determine the motion at any 
time. One integral can always be found by the principle of Vis 
Viva. Since the sphere is turning about the point of contact as 
an instantaneously fixed point we have 

(a' + ¥) {m^ + a)a») + l?to^ = 20, 
where is the force ftinction of the impressed forces. This is 

the same as t<* + i;» + ^,_^^a)8'=2^,^0 (8), 

and the right-hand side of this equation is twice the force ftinction 
of the altered impressed forces. 

R. D. n. 10 
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218. It will Bometimes be more oonyenient to take the axis 0^1 to be a tangent 
to the path. Then i;=0 and therefore a»i=0. If 17 be the resultant velocity of 
the centre of the sphere we have i* = U, Also if il be the radios of torsion of a 
geodesic touching the path at G and p the radius of curvature of the normal 
section at Q through a tangent to the path, we have $^ = XJIR and 0^— U\p. In these 
expressions, as elsewhere, R is estimated positive when the torsion round OA is 
from the positive direction of QB to the positive direction of 00. If x ^ ^^ 
angle the radius of curvature of the path makes with the normal, we have as before 
^3=tanx VIp, The equations (4) become 

U«, a? ^ k^ U 

T^^^^r^n^^'-^^^-p'^ 

The expression for (o^ given by equations (1) now takes the form 

»-*=-B <"•>• 

It may be shown by geometrical considerations that this form is identical with 
that given in (7). 

219. To find the preswre on the surface we use the last of equations (2). This 
may be written in either of the forms 

^=^%?!=.z.ie (9). 

p pi p% 

The sphere will leave the surface when R changes sign. This will generally 
occur when the velocity of the centre of the sphere is that due to one half of the 
projection of the radius of curvature of the normal section on the direction of the 
resultant force. 

220. Ex. 1. Show that the angular velod^ of the sphere about a normal to 
the surfeuscy viz. »,, is constant when the direction of motion of the centre of 
gravity is a tangent to a line of curvature, and only then. 

Ex. 2. A sphere is projected without initial angular velocity about the radius 
normal to the surface, so that its centre begins to move along a line of curvature. 
Show that it will continue to describe that line of curvature if the force transverse 
to the line of curvature and tangential to the surface is equal to seven-fifths of the 
centrifugal force of the whole mass collected into the centre, resolved in the tangent 
plane to the surface. 
Ex. 8. If the sphere be not acted on by any forces, show that 

(2\ 7 d f 2\ 2 

tan*X+7J=constant, a«i=-l7tanx, ^log (tanax+^j= -^tanx- 

Show also that the path will not be a geodesic unless the path is a plane curve. 

221. Motion on a rough plane. If the given surface on 
which the sphere rolls he a plane, we have px and p^ both infinite, 
hence tfj, 6^ are both zero. If therefore a homogeneous sphere roll 
on a perfectly rough plane under the action of any forces whatever 
the restdtant of which passes through the centre of the sphere, the 
motion of the centre of gravity, with the same initial conditions, is tiie 
same as if the plane were smooth, a/nd all the forces were reduced to 
five-sevenths of their former value. And it is also clear that the 
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plane is the only surface which possesses this property for all initial 
conditions. 

We may easily obtain the first part of this theorem from first principles. 
Taking the directions of the axes of x and y iohe fixed in space and parallel to the 
rongh plane we have (Arts. 14 and 236) 

*V= -P<^) v'=Y+F'] t» + a«i=OJ * 

Eliminating F, r, «„ «, we find g=^^. t-^^""* 

which is the analytical statement of the theorem. The six equations of motion 
from which this result is derived are obviously only simplified forms of equations 
(1), (2). (8) of Art. 216. See VoL i. A^. 269. 

222. Ex. 1. H the plane is imperfectly rough, prove that the sphere can roll only if 
two-sevenths of the resultant impressed foroe parallel to the plane is less than the 
greatest friction which can be called into play. Prove also that the direction of the 
friction is opposite to that of the resultant impressed foroe parallel to the plane. 

Ex. 2. If the rough plane on which the sphere rolls rotate about a normal 
through any point with a uniform angular velocity 0, prove that the motion 
in space of the centre of gravity is the same as if the plane were smooth and the 
sphere acted on by the impressed forces reduced to five-sevenths of their former 
values, together with an accelerating force acting perpendicular to the tangent 
to the path and equal to fOrr, where U is the velocity of the centre of gravity. 
If the positive direction of rotation of O is the same as that of the hands of a 
watch^ this additional force acts on the right-hand side of the tangent when 
an observer at the centre of gravity looks in the direction of motion. 

223. Motion on a rough spherical mrflu$e. If the given 
surface on which the sphere roUs is another sphere of radius 6 — a, 
we have 0^ = p^^h. Hence o), is constant ; let this constant value 
be callea n, and let U be the velocity of the centre of gravity. 
Since every normal section is a principal section, let us take OA a 
tangent to the path. Hence the motion of the centre of gravity is 
ike same as if the whole rnass, collected at that point, were actea on 

by an accelerating force equal to ,^ ~T~*^ ^ direction perpendi- 
cular to the path, am,d all the impressed forces were reduced in the 
ratio a*/{a^ + k^). According to the usual convention as to the re- 
lative positions of the axes GA, 6B, 00 it is clear that if the 
positive direction of OA be in the direction of motion, the angular 
velocity n should be estimated positive when the part of the sphere 
in front is moving to the right of OA and the adcUtional force when 
positive will also act toward the right-hand side of the tangent. 
Since this additional force acts perpendicularly to the path, it will 
not appear in the equation of v is Viva. Hence the velocity of 
the ceutre of gravity in anv position is the same as if it had 
arrived there simply under the action of the reduced forces. Let 
be the centre of the fixed sphere, the angle 00 makes with 

10—2 
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the vertical OZ, and -^ the angle the plane ZOO makes with any 
•fixed plane passing through OZ, Then by Vis Viva we have 

where F is some constant to be determined from the initial con- 
ditions. This also follows from equation (8), 
Also taking moments about OZ, we have 



-^ ji sm^ 6 -^-1 = -;; — ToCtw jT (n), 

Ti0dt\ dt) a^ + h^ dt ^ ^' 



siD.0 

an equation which wilt be found to be a transformation of the 
second of equations (4). Integrating this equation we have 

-■'t-^-^TpT-' («■)• 

where E is some constant. These two equations will suflSce to 
determine dO/dt and dy^/dt under any given initial conditions. 
The pressure on either sphere is given by 

= acos^— ;; — fr —6^. (iv), 

where m is the mass of the sphere. The spheres separate when. 
R vanishes and changes sign. 

If the sphere have no initial angular velocity about the normal 
to the surface it is clear that n = and the additional impressed 
force is zero. If therefore a homogeneous sphere roll on a perfectly 
rough fixed spherical surface, and if the sphere either start from 
rest, or have its initial angular velocity about the common normal 
equal to zero, the motion of the centre of the sphere is the same as 
if the fi^ed spherical surface were smooth and the forces on the 
rolling sphere were reduced to five-sevenths of their former value. 

It will be noticed that the equations (l) and (ill) which de- 
termine the motion when gravity is the acting force are the same 
as those marked (6) in Art. 202 which give the motion of a top. 
The results obtained in Art. 203 therefore also apply to the 
motion of the sphere. If the sphere does not roll off it will roll 
round the fixed sphere oscillating between an upper and lower 
horizontal circle. In order that the sphere may not roll off it is 
necessary that the value of cos 6 found by equating the pressure R 
to zero should not lie between the limiting circles of motion. 
These results are given in greater detail in the examples im- 
mediately following. 

Ex. 1. A homogeneous sphere rolls under the aotion of gravity in any 
manner on a perfectly rough fixed sphere whose centre is 0. Prove that through- 
out the motion (1) the velocity of the centre Q of the moving sphere is that due to 
five-sevenths of its depth helow a fixed horizontal plane; (2) the moving sphere wiU 
leave the fixed sphere when the altitude of its centre above is ten-seventeenths of 
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the altitade of the fixed plane above the same point ; (8) the transverse velocity of 
G is proportional to the tangent of the angle QU makes with the horizon, where V 
is a fixed point on a vertical through 0. 

Ex. 2. As in the corresponding problem for a top, Art. 205, let the initial 
motion of the sphere be simply a rotation n about the common normal. If i be 
the inclination of this normal to the vertical prove that the angular radii of the 
droles between which the point of contact oscillates are i and that value of 6 
between t and x which is given by the quadratic cos' ^ - 1 + 2p (cos i - oos ^)=0 and 
46^ (o' + ifc^ j> = khk\ The spheres separate when cos ^ = oos 1 2a^l{Sa* + k^), and it 
is supposed that the initial angular velocity n is so great that this value of $ does 
not lie between the angular radii of the limiting circles. 

224. Sphere rolling on a moveable sphere. If the Rid- 
ing sphere, hitherto fixed, is either constrained to rotate with a 
umform angular velocity about a fixed diameter or is free to move 
about its centre as a fixed point the theorems given above are but 
slightly altered. The chief change is that the quantity n must be 
replaced by another constant which we shall represent by n\ 

As the proofs are so nearly the same as when the guiding 
sphere is fixed, minute details are unnecessary. It is sufficient to 
enunciate the results in the following examples, the demonstrations 
of which are left to the reader. 

If the guiding sphere is constrained to turn about an axis OZ 
with angular velocity £1 the equations (1) and (2) of Art. 215 are 
still true, but the geometrical equations (3) become 

where c is the radius of the sphere whose diameter OZ is fixed, 
is the inclination of the common normal 00 oi the two spheres 
to OZ and the axis OA lies in the plane ZOO, 

If the guiding sphere is free to move about its centre 0, its 
equations of motion are the same as (1) except that we write 
Hi, fla, n, for ©i, Wj, o),; c for a; and MK^ for iril^. The geo- 
metrical equations (3) become 

u — aa)j = cftj, V -f (UOi = — cfii. 

Ex. 1. A sphere, radios a, rolls on a guiding sphere, radius e, which is con- 
strained to turn ahout a fixed diameter, taken as the axis of reference, with a 
constant angular velocity O. If 0^ ^ are the angular co-ordinates of the common 
normal OG, prove (1) that aw,+cQcoB O—an' where n' is a constant. The value of 
tif is therefore known from the initial conditions. 

If C/ be the velocity in space of the centre O of the rolling sphere prove 
(2) that the velocity of the centre G is the same as if the whole mass, collected 
at that point, were acted on by the impressed forces, reduced in the ratio 

a*l{a^+i^), together with an accelerating force equal to -^ ,, — ^:— , where 6=o + c, 

ar + k> o 

acting in a direction perpendicular to the path and tending to the right*hand side 

of the tangent. 

Prove (3) that the pressure R on the rolling sphere is given by ''R=Z+U^lb, 
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It follows from these results that the equations (i.) (m.) and (rv.) of Art. 228 
hold also when the guiding sphere rotates uniformly about a vertical diameter and 
gravity is the only foroe acting. 

Ex. 2. A sphere of radius a and mass m rolls on a guiding sphere of radius c and 
mass M which is free to turn about its centre as a fixed point. Let O^, 0,* Ps ^ 
the angular velocities of the guiding sphere about axes meeting at parallel to 
those about which (0^ ta^t (o^ Bxe iAie angular velocities of the rolling sphere, Art. 
215. Prove (1) that au^+cO|=an' where n' is a constant. The value of n' is 
therefore known from the initial conditions and is zero when both spheres start 
from rest. 

Prove (2) that the motion of O is the same as if the mass of the sphere, collected 
at that point, were acted on by the impressed forces, reduced in the ratio «/(l + e) 

where «= ei + iw ^pa » t^>gether with a transverse accelerating force equal to ^- — , - 

in a direction perpendicular to the tangent and tending to the right-hand side^ 
where (7 is the velocity of O and b=a+c, 

Ex. 8. A perfectly rough sphere of radius c is made to rotate about a vertical 
diameter which is fixed, with a constant angular velocity n. A uniform sphere of 
radius a is placed on it at a point distant ca from the highest point : investigate the 
motion and determine in any position the angular velocity of the sphere. Show 
that the sphere will leave the rotating sphere when the point of contact is at an 

angular distance $ from the vertex, where cos ^= , _ cos a + =^r^ ~, r — . [Notice 

^ 17 119 (a-\-c)g "■ 

the initial impact.] [Math. Tripos, 1889. 

225. BBotlon on a rotigli eyUnder. If the surface on which the sphere roUe U 
a cylinder the lines of curvature are the generators and the transverse sections. 
Let the axis OA be directed parallel to the generators, then p^ is infinite and p^-a 
is the radius of curvature of the transverse section. We have O^— -v/p^t ^f=0, 
and since xs=0, ^,=0. The equations (4) and (7) therefore become 
du _ g' „ *' t; 

dv_ a» y 

d (au^) _ uv 
dt "■/», 

From these equations the motion may be found. 

The second of these gives the motion transverse to the generators of the cylinder, 
and if y be the same for all positions of the sphere on the same generator, this 
equation may be solved independently of the other two. The transverse motion of 
the centre of the sphere is therefore the same, under the same initial circumstances^ 
as that of a smooth sphere constrained to slide, in a plane pefpendicular to the 
generators, on the transverse section of the cylinder and acted on by the same impressed 
forces but reduced in the raMo a*/(a'+ **). 

Having found v we may proceed thus ; let be the angle the normal plane to 
the cylinder through a generator and through the centre of the sphere makes with 
some fixed plane passing through a generator, then t7=/y20/(2t. If d^fdt is not 
zero, the first and third equations then become 

du l^ a* p^^ _d{aia^ 

d^-^a^l^^^^^a^ + k^i;^ ""'-d^ • 
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It X iB the same for all positions of the sphere on the same generator these 
equations can be solved without difficulty. For v and ^ being known in terms of ^, 
we have in this case two linear equations to find u and <iw^. If X is zero, and 
*«=!««, we find a«,=^sin(^/f 0+jB), tt«-4Vf oos(Vf ^+B), 
where A and B are two arbitrary constants to be determined by the initial values of 
u and »,. 

If X is not the same for all positions of the sphere on the same generator, let ( 
be the space traversed by the sphere measured along a generator. Then 
u=d^/(J(=(d^/d^)(t;/p^. 

Substituting this value of u, we have two equations to find ( and aug in terms 
of 0. One integral of these is equation (8) of Art. 217 which was obtained by the 
principle of Vis Viva. 

226. Ex. 1. A sphere rolls under the action of gravity on a perfectly rough 
cylindrical surface with its axis inclined at an angle a to the horizon. The section 
of the cylinder is such that when the sphere rolls on it, the centre describes a 
cycloid with its cusps on the same horizontal line. If the sphere start from rest 
with its centre at a cusp, find the motion. ^ 

Let the position of the sphere be defined by (, the space described alopg.a gene- 
rator, and «, the arc of the cycloid measured from the verte x. If 4b is the radius of 

curvature of the cycloid at its vertex, we have «=46 cos ^ / J-^^ u 

V 286 

Since v=dsl(U and p^-{-8*=lW we find that vlp^ is constant. This gives with- 
out difficulty _ _ sin o / S5bg j| _ ^, 1 /s^oosa ^ 




ussin a . / — sin 

Ex. 2. If a rough inelastic sphere of radius c be dropped on to the lowest 
generating line on the interior of a circular cylinder radius a, which is revolving 
freely (with angular velocity 0) about its axis which is fixed at an angle a to the 
horizon, prove that the plane through the axis of the cylinder and the centre of the 
sphere will move like a simple circular pendulum of length I where 

I . (2iii+54f) 00Ba={a-c) (2ifi+710f 
M and m being the masses of the cylinder and sphere respectively. 

[May Exam. 1877. 

227. The relation, i7//i^= constant, holds whenever (1) the forces acting at the 
centre of the sphere, and the form of the section of the cylinder, are so related that 
the tangential component bears a constant ratio to p^pjdst and (2) the sphere starts 
from rest at a point where p, is zero. In such a case, the normal plane to the section 
through the centre of the sphere has a constant angular velocity in space and the 
resolved motion of the sphere perpendicular to the generators is independent of that 
along the generators. 

Ex. A sphere rolls on a perfectly rough right circular cylinder whose radius is 
c under the action of no forces, show that the path traced out by the point of con- 
tact becomes the curve x=Aaii (2^/7c)^ when tiie cylinder is developed on a plane. 

This result shows that the sphere cannot be made to travel continually in one 
direction along the length of the cylinder except when the point of contact describes 
a generator. 

228. Motion on a rongb oon«. If the surface on which the sphere rolls is a 
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cofM, the lines of ourvatore are the generators and their orthogonal trajectories. 
Let the axis OA he directed parallel to the generator, then pi is infinite and p^~a 
is the radius of ourvatore of a normal section perpendicolar to the generators. 
Also ^1= - v/p,, ^2=0. Let the position of the sphere be defined by the distance r 
of its centre from the Tertex of the cone on which the centre always lies and by 
an angle ^ snch that d4> is the angle between two consecative positions of the 
distance r, d<f» being taken as positiye when the centre moves in the positive di- 
rection of OB, If the cone were developed on a plane it is dear that r and would 
be the ordinary polar oo^irdinatee of a point 0. We have 

The equations (4) and (7) become therefore 



rdt\ dtj a*+k^ 



d (a«,) __r d^ dr 
1U "p, dt di 

If the impressed forces have no component perpendicular to the normal plane 
through a generator, 7=0, and we have r^d4tldt=hf where h is some constant de- 
pending on the initial values of r and v. 

If also the component X of the forces along a generator is a function of r only, 
another integral can be found by the principle of Vis Viva, viz. 

where h' is another constant depending on the initial values of u, v and r. 

If, further, the cone be a right cone, p^=r tan a where a is the semi- angle, and 
we have A cot o . , ,, 

where h" is a third constant depending on the initial values of ay, and r. The equa- 
tions of the motion of the centre of the sphere resemble those of a particle in central 
forces. Hence r and will be found as functions of the time if we regard them as 
the co-ordinates of a free particle moving in a plane under the>ction of a central 

force represented by 2^ ta]^' ^^ a ( • ^^^"^ *^« ^"" *^® value just found. 

229. Ex. A sphere rolls on a perfectly rough cone such that the equation to 
the cone on which the centre Q always lies is r=/>^(0). If the centre is acted on 
by a force tending to the vertex, find the law of force that any given path may be 
described. If the equation to the path be l/r=/ (0), prove that the force X is 

'^=<:'-"-^*v(/.g). where «.Ugivenby^=-5^|. 

230. BBotlon on a mixfae« of refvOlntloii. Let the given rough turface be any 
surface of revolution placed with its axis of figure vertical and vertex upwards, and 
let gravity be the only impressed force. In this case the meridians and parallels are 
the lines of curvature. - Let the axis of figure be the axis of Z, Let ^ be the angle 
the axis OC makes with the axis of Z, ^ the angle the phine containing Z and OC 
makes with any fixed vertical plane. 

Then 0,= -smef^. (?3=^. (?,=cos(?^J'. 
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Henoe the equations (4) become 

du ^dyp a' . ^ *« . ^d^ 

dt'"^' i'^^^Tk*''^^'^^^^'^^! W' 

and equation (8) becomes 

where E is some constant, and p is the radius of curvature of the meridian. Also 
we have by (7) d^ _ ui? /I _ rin e\ . 

dt^' a\p ~r) **^^' 

where r is the distance of the centre of the sphere from the axis of m. The 
geometrical equations (5) become 

de d^ 

""^nt^ ""^^dt <^)- 

To solve these, we put (ii) into the form 

dv ^ dylf *' 

,.,,.., dv pco89 k^ 

which by (v) becomes ^ + '^ ^ - ^"^a^+l^^^* 

differentiating this, we have by (iv), ' 

S-T'S-^=» (^). 

Now p and r may be found from the equation to the meridian curve as functions 
of 0. Hence P is a known function of $» Solving this {linear equation we have v 
found as a function of e. Then by (iv) we have 

d«,_ v/- p fane \ 
de'^'ay" T )' 

and thence having found w, we have u by equation (iii). Knowing u and v ; $ and 
^ may be found by equations (v). 

231. Ofloillationa en thm mmmilt of a rotigti flzed mixflaee. A heavy sphere 
rotating about a vertical axis is placed in eqtUlibrium on the highest point of a surface 
of any form and being slightly disturbed makes small oscillations^ find the motion. 

Let be the highest point of the surface on which the centre of gravity G 
always lies. Let the tangents to the lines of curvature at be taken as the axes of 
X and y, and let (x, y, z) be the co-ordinates of G. We shall assume that is not 
a singular point on the surface. In order to simplify the general equations of 
motion (4) of Art. 215 we shall take as the axes OA and GB the tangents to the 
lines of curvature at O. But since G always remains very near 0, the tangents to 
the lines of curvature at G will be nearly parallel to those at 0. So that to the 
first order of small quantities we have 

1 dy _ 1 do? _^dx __diy 

^'""'^di' ^^'7,Tt' ""-"dt' ''"SF' 
and $^ will be a small quantity of at least the first order. Also since the sphere 
is supposed not to deviate tax from the highest point of the surface, we have w^ 
constant, let this constant be called n. 

The equation to the surface on which G moves, in the neighbourhood of 
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the highest point, is z= -^ I— +^). The direction cosines of the nonnal at 

\Pi ft/ 
Xt y^ z are xjp^.ylp^, 1. Hence the resolved parts parallel to the axes of the normal 
pressure B on the sphere are iZa:/^, RylPt and R. The equations of motion (4) 
therefore become ^x _ a' x I? ^ on 

^__«' T,y . ^_<??^L (iv). 

But jr is a small quantity of the second order, hence the last equation gives 
R=g, To solve these equations, we put «=F cos (Xt+/), y = G sin (Xt+/). 



\ a'+le'pt) «»'+*' ft J 






The equation to find X is therefore 

aW 

This is a quadratic equation to determine X'. In order that the motion may 
be oscillatory it is necessary and sufficient that the roots should be both positive. 
If Pi , p, are both negative, so that the sphere is placed like a ball inside a cup, the 
roots of the quadratic are positive for all values of n. If p^ , p, have opposite signs 
the roots cannot be both positive. If p|, p, are both positive the two conditions of 

stability will be found to reduce to n'> ^ g (ijpi+s/pif* 

If pi is infinite, it is necessary that p^ should be negative, and in that case 

the two values of X' are - • .o - and aero, which are both independent of n. 

If Pi=p]f we have F=G. In this case if ^ is the inclination of the normal to the 
vertical, we have 0^=(x*+y^)lfi^ and, as in Art. 212, we find 

where X| , \ are the roots of the quadratic 

282. This problem may also be solved by Lagrange's method although the 
geometrical equations contain differential coefficients with regard to the time. To 
e£Feot this we have recourse to the method of indeterminate multipliers as explained 
in Vol. I. Chap. vin. Let the axes of reference Ox, Oy^ Oz be the same as before. 
Let GC be that diameter which is vertical when the sphere is in equilibrium on the 
summit. Let OA, OB be two other diameters forming with GC a system of rect- 
angular axes fixed in the sphere. Let the position of these with rdfierence to the 
axes fixed in space be defined by the angular co-ordinates $,</>, yp in Euler's manner. 
The vis viva of the sphere will then be 

2r=x'«+y'«+z'«+fc»(0' + ^'cos^)«+ife«(^'«+8m2^^«). 
If we put sin ^ cos ^=1, sin ^ sin ^=17, 0+^3;^, and reject all small quantities 
above the second order, we find that the Lagrangian function is 
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It U easy to see, by reference to the figure for Eider's geometrical equations 
given in VoL i. Chap, y., that ( and ri are the cosines of the angles the diameter 
OC makes with the axes Ox, Oy. See also Vol. ii., Art. 15. 

If tajgt (ifg, 01, are the angular velocities of the sphere about parallels to the axes 
fixed in space, the geometrical equations are 

These are found by making the resolved velocities of the point of contact in the 
directions of the axes of x and y equal to zero. See the expressions in YoL i. 
Art. 238 for the velocity of any point. The angular velocities w,, bi^, u), may be 
expressed in terms of $, 0, ^ by formulie analogous to those of Euler. See Vol. i. 
Art 257. Thus w,= -^sin^+^'sin^oos^) 

wy= ^cos^ + 0'Bin9sini 

Substituting and expressing the result in terms of the new co-ordinates ^, 17, x» ^® 
geometrical equations become 

a pj a Pi 

Lagrange's equations of motion modified by the indeterminate multipliers X and ft 
are represented by the typical form 

ddLdLdLj dL^ 
dtdq' dq dq''^^ df' 
where q stands for any one of the five co-ordinates x, y, ^, 17, x* ^^ steady motion 
is given by x, j/, (, 17 all zero and x'=^* Taking q=x and q=y and giving the 
several co-ordinates their values in the steady motion, we find that X and fi are both 
zero in the steady motion. 

To find the oscillations, we write for q in turn x, ^, x> I ^^^ V* <^d retain the 
first powers of the small quantities. Remembering that X and fi are small quanti- 
ties (Art. 51), we find 

Pi a Pi a 

^ (r+xV) - X=0, *» (17" -xT) + /*=o. 

These and the two geometrical equations 1^ and X, are all linear, and may be 
solved in the usual manner. If we put x!=^^ ^^^ eliminate first X and fi and then 
{ and 9 we get two equations to find x and y, which are the same as those marked 
(iv) in the solution of Art. 281. 

233. Ex. A perfectly rough sphere is placed on a perfectly rough fixed sphere 
near the highest point. The upper sphere has an angular velocity n about the 
diameter through the point of contact; prove that its equilibrium will be stable 
if n^>35^ (a + 6)/a', where 6 is the radius of the fixed sphere, and a is the radius 
of the moving sphere. 



234. OMlllatieiui abont steadj motloa. A perfectly rough surface of revolu- 
tion is placed with its axis vertical Determine the circumstances of motion that a 
heavy sphere may roll on it so that its centre describes a horisojUtU circle. And this 
state of steady motion being disturbed^find the small oscillations. 

In this case we must recur to the equations of Art. 230. We shall adopt the 
notation of that article, except that to shorten the expressions we shall put for k^ 
its value {aK 
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To find the tteady motion. We must pat u, v, oi,, B^ dr/^jdi all oonstant. Let 
a, fi and n be the constant values of $t dtl/jdt and w,. Then we have u=OtV=bfi, 
where b is the constant valne of r. The equation (1) becomes 

- 6 COB a/A* = f ^ sin a - f on sin a/t. 
The other dynamical equations are satisfied without giving any relation between 
the constants. If the motion be steady, we have therefore 

"=2i;i+2S''~*« <^)' 

thus for the same value of n we have two values of /i, which correspond to different 
initial values of v. 

Elementary determinatum of the steady motion. 

As the steady motion of a sphere on a rough solid of revolution is often 
required, it will be useful to give a separate investigation of this result. The 
centre of gravity G describes with uniform 
velocity V a horizontal circle whose radius 
ON is the perpendicular on the axis of the 
solid. The friction perpendicular to the 
meridian plane is therefore zero and we 
have 

- M%=12 sin a +FcoB a) 
^=i{oosa-JP'sina) 
We also have v^iiJb^ where ON=b. Since 
the point of contact of the sphere and solid 
is at rest, we have the geometrical equations 
(ii3=0, i; + awj=0. 

Let the axes of reference for the rotations be the normal GC to the solid and 
OAf OB respectively in and perpendicular to the meridian plane through O, These 
axes move round O with angular velocities O^s^ -fi sin a, ^2=0, 9,= /a cos a. The 
equation of moments about OB is obviously 

*" («j' - $iV^-{- 0^^ = -Fa, 

See Art. 215. Substituting for Oi, 0^, wj and F we obtain at once the required 
result. 

We have the geometrical relation €uai= ~v> ^^ ^^^ '■'i <^d n have opposite 
signs if &/a and a are positive. Hence the axis of rotation, which necessarily passes 
through the point of contact of the sphere with the rough surface, makes an angle 
with the vertical less than that made by the normal at the point of contact. 

If the sphere roll on a surface of revolution so that the axis OC is turned 
from the axis of synunetry, the angle a must be positive. By inspecting the 
expression for n and making dnld/i=0 it will be seen that the least value of the 
angular velocity n of the sphere is given by n^sSScota. dp/a^. In this case the 
processional motion of the sphere is given by /A'=f tan a . gjb. If the sphere roll 
on the inner and upper side of such a surface as an anchor ring held with its axis 
vertical the angle a is negative, and there is no inferior limit to the value of n. 

To find the tmaU otciUation, 

Put $=a+x, d}f^ldt=/i+dyldt where a and fi are supposed to contain all the 
constants parts of $ and d^p/dt, so that x and dyjdt only contain trigonometrical 
terms. Let c - a be the radius of curvature of the surface of revolution at the point 
of contact of the sphere in steady motion, so that p differs from c only by small 
quantities, and may be put equal to c in the small terms. Also we have rs=&+coo8a.x. 
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Now by eqnations (iv) and (v) of Art. 230 we have 

d<a^ _ d^ d^ psing-r _ dx csina-6 ^ 

W~dt dt a """S^ a ' 

e sin a - 6 . ,„. 

.-. w,=ft ^ «+n (2), 

when n is the whole of the constant part of w^ 
Again, from equation (ii), we have 

Id ( dyU\ pd$ ^dtp ik» d$ ^ 
'adtVi)^idi'^^I^a^in?''^di=^' 

,.-/^cco8a^-'J^-^-^«^^ + ?n^=0; 
a dt adt^ a dt 7 dt 

..... /2 2Au;co8a\ b dy ... 

integrating we have l = n — — )* = ~df *" ^ )' 

the constant being pat zero because x and y only contain trigonometrical terms. 
Thirdly, from equation (i), we have 

a dt V ^^J a\dt J 7 ' dt 7 a 

c d^ b-\-cooBax, . ./ * « ^J^\ 

•■•5Jt« S (oo8«-8in«)^M'+2M^) 

2 , , . f dy\ ( cBino-6\ 5o.. 
+ =(8ma+C0B(u;) (m+ jt ) ( «+/* «) = = -(8mo+C08<u:). 

and expressed in the form 

\^Ax^B (4). 



This expression must be expanded and expressed in the form 

d^. 

di^' 

In this case, since x contains only trigonometrical expressions, we must have B = 0. 
Putting 2=0 in the above expression, we find the same value for n as in steady 
motion. After expanding the preceding equation we find 

4 = ix*( -oos'o+ = sin'o ) + tt^ — - ( 2cos2o + =sin'a I 
\ 7 /c8ma\ 7 / 

26p»sino 10 fl . 10^ ,_, 

+49 V&T - y ?«^««^««+ y -e«>«« (5)- 

In order that the steady motion may be stable, it is sufficient and necessaiy that 
this value of A should be positive. And the time of oscillation is then ^vfyJA. 

It is to be observed that this investigation does not apply if a and therefore 6 be 
small, for some terms which have been rejected have 6 in their denominators, and 
may become important. 

Ex. A heavy sphere rolls round the inside of a rough horizontal circular wire, 
the normal to the sphere at the point of contact being inclined at a constant angle 
a to the vertical ; prove that the angular velocity |i of the point of contact of the 
sphere is given by /a'= \g tan al(h - a sin a), A being the radius of the ring, and a that 
of the sphere. [Math. Tripos, 1881. 

In this problem the rough surface on which the sphere moves is an anchor ring 
in which the radius of the generating circle is zero. Supposing the sphere to roll, 
but not to spin about the normal at the point of contact, the result follows by 
writing n=0 in equation (1). 

235. Motion on an Imperfectly rough surfoce. The 

general equations of the motion of a sphere on an imperfectly 
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rough surface may be obtained on principles similar to those 
adopted in Vol. i. Chap. vi. to determine the motion of rough 
elastic bodies impinging on each other. The difference in the 
theory will be made clear by the following example, in which a 
method of proceeding is explained which is generally applicable, 
whenever the integrations can be effected. 

236. A homogeneous sphere moves on an imperfectly rough 
inclined plane with any initial conditions, find ike direction of the 
motion a/ifid the velocity of its centre at any time. 

Let be the centre of gravity of the sphere. Let the axes of 
reference OA, OB, OC have their directions fixed in space, the 
first being directed down the inclined plane, and the last normal to 
the plane. Let w, v, w be the velocities of G resolved parallel to 
these axes, and oh, cd,, cd, the angular velocities of the body about 
these axes. Let J^, J^' be the resolved parts of the frictions of the 
plane on the sphere parallel to the axes OA, OB, but taken 
negatively in those directions. Let k be the radius of gyration of 
the sphere about the diameter, a its radius, and let the mass be 
unity. Let a be the inclination of the plane to the horizon. 

Whether the sphere rolls or slides the equations of motion are 

k'a>,' = -Fa) . . u'^r-F + g&ma) .^. 

ifc»W= Fa] ^^^' v'^^F ] ^^^• 

Eliminating F and J^' from these equations and integrating we 
have 

w+- afi)s= IZc + flrsinarf v — -ato^— Vq (3), 

where U^ and Fo are two constants determined by the initial 
values oft*, v, a)i, o),. 

The meaning of these equations may be found as follows. Let 
P be the point of contact of the sphere cmd plane, let Q be a point 
within the sphere on the normal at P so that PQ = (a" + ^)/a. 
Then Q is the centre of oscillation of the sphere when suspended 
from P. It is clear that the left-hand sides of the equations (3) 
express the components of the velocity of Q parallel to the axes. 
The equations assert that the frictional impulses at P cannot affect 
the motion of Q, and this also readily follows from Vol. i. Chap, iii., 
because Q is in the axis of spontaneous rotation for a blow at P. 

237. The friction at the point of contact P always acts oppo- 
site to the direction of sliding and tends to reduce this point to 
rest. When sliding ceases the friction (see Vol. I. Chap. IV.) also 
ceases to be limiting friction and becomes only of sufficient magni- 
tude to keep the point of contact at rest. If sliding ever does 
cease, we then have 

1/ — aoj = 0, V -h a<Oi =0 (4). 
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The equations (3) and (4) suflBce to determine these final values 
of w, v, ©1 and (Df, Thus the direction of the motion and the 
velocity of the centre of' gravity after sliding has ceased have been 
fmind in terms of the time. It appears that both these elements 
are independent of the Motion. 

If the equations (4) hold initially the sphere will begin to move 

without sliding provided the friction found from the equations (1), 

(2) and (4) is less than the limiting friction. To determine this 

point we must find the magnitude of the friction necessary to 

prevent sliding. If the sphere does not slide we may differentiate 

the equations (4) ; then substituting from (1) and (2) we find ^'=0 

and y = ^r sin a . ^/(a^ + k^). But, since the pressure on the plane is 

A* 
g cos a, this requires that the coeflBcient of friction fi > tan a ^-t~u • 

a T *v 

Supposing this inequality to hold the friction called into play will 

be always less than, or not greater than, the limiting friction, and 

therefore equations (3) and (4) give the whole motion. 

This method of finding the inferior limit to the value of /it is 

the same as that used in Vol. I. Chap. iv. in the corresponding 

problem where the sphere rolls down the inclined plane along the 

line of greatest slope. 

238. If the eq^uations (4) do not hold initially or if the in- 
equality just mentioned is not satisfied, let S be the velocity of 
sliding and let be the angle the direction of sliding makes with 
GA. To fix the signs we shall take iS to be positive while may 
have any value from — tt to tt. Then 

S 008 = u — aw^, Ssin ^ = v + aG)i (5). 

The friction is equal to fig cob a and acts in the direction oppo- 
site to sliding, hence 

^ = /fgr cos a cos ^, F' = fig cos a sin 0, 

The equations (1), (2) and (5) therefore give 



, — i = — 1 1 + pj/ir^cosacos^ + ^rsma 
— fl + v^j /ir^r cos a sin 



d(8 am0) 
dt 
Expanding we find 



.(6). 



= — fl + j^j/i^rcosa+^rsinacos^ 



.(7). 



dS 

dt 

^d0 . . ^ 

S-n — —9 sm o sm ^ 

If ^ is not constant, we may eliminate t and integrate with 

tan^j (8), 
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where n = (1 + a'/^') M ^^^ *» ^^^ A is the constant of integration. 
If So and 00 are the initial values of S and d determined by equa- 

cot^M (9). 

Substituting the value of 8 riven by (8) in the second of equa- 
tions (7) and integrating we find 

71-1 "^"m rn~"^~^r+i j-t...(w), 

the constant of integration being determined from the condition 
that = 00 when t = 0. The equations (8), (9) and (10) give S and 
in terms of t The equations (3) and (5) tBen give u, v, ©i and w, 
in terms of t 

The second of equations (7) shows that d0/dt has an opposite sien 
to 0, hence beginning at any initial value except ± ir continuauy 
approaches zero. It follows that, unless a is zero, will be constant 
only when ^o = or ± tt, Le. the direction of eliding on the plane is 
not fixed in space hut continually approaches the line of greatest 
slope. On a horizontal plane a = 0, and the direction of sliding is 
fixed. 

If w > 1, i.e. fjL > tan a . A:»/(a' + It^), we see from (8) that sliding 
will cease when vanishes. This, by (10) will occur when 



s. 



/cos^J^o sin^l^p N 
V 72-1 ■*" n+l ) ' 



^sma 

The subsequent motion has already been found. 
If n< 1 we see by (8) that S increases as decreases, so that 
sliding will never cease. It also follows from (10) that vanishes 
only at the end of an infinite time. 

If So = 0, sliding will never begin if n > 1, but will immediately 
begin and never cease i{n<l. 

239. BilUard Balls. The theory of the motion of a sphere 
on an imperfectly rough horizontal plane is so much simpler than 
when the plane is inclined or than when the sphere rolls on any other 
surface, that it seems unnecessary to consider this case in detail. 
At the same time the game of billiards supplies many problems 
which it would be unsatisfactory to pass over in silence. The fol- 
lowing examples have been arranged so as both to indicate the 
mode of proof to be adopted and to supply some results which may 
be submitted to experiment. 

The result given in Bx. 1, was first obtained by J. A. Eoler, the son of the cele- 
brated Enler, and published in the Mint, de VAcad, de Berlin, 1758. Most, possibly 
all, of the other results may be found in the Jeu de BiUard par O, CoriolU, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1835. 

Ex. 1. A billiard-ball is set in motion on an imperfectly rough horizontal 
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plane, show that the directfon and magnitude of the friction are constant through- 
oat the motion. The path of the centre of gravity is therefore an arc of a parabola 
while sliding continues, and finally a straight line. The parabola is described with 
the given initial motion of the centre of gravity nnder an acceleration equal to iig 
tending in a direction opposite to the initial direction of sliding. 

Ex. 2. If Sq be the initial velocity of sliding prove that the parabolic path lasts 
for a time f SJ^, From some experiments of Coriolis it appears that /A=i nearly. 
If the initial velocity of sliding be one foot per second, the parabolic path lasts 
therefore less than a twentieth part of a second. 

Ex. 8. If P be the point of contact in any position and Q the centre of oscilla- 
tion with regard to P, prove that the velocity of Q is always the same in direction 
and magnitude. Thence show that the final rectilinear path of the centre of gravity 
is parallel to the initial direction of the motion of Q and the final velocity of the 
centre of gravity is five-sevenths of the initial velocity of Q, If PP* be the initial 
direction of motion and V the initial velocity of the centre of gravity and t the time 
given by Ex. 2, prove that the final rectilinear path of the centre of gravity inter- 
sects PP' ma point P' so that PP'=\Vt, 

Ex. 4. A billiard-ball, at rest on an imperfectly rough horizontal table, is struck 
by a cue in a horizontal direction at any point whose altitude above the table is A, 
and the cue is withdrawn as soon as it has delivered its blow. Supposing the cue 
\o be sufficiently rough to prevent sliding, show that the centre of the ball will 
move in the direction of the blow and that its velocity will become uniform and 

equal to - - B after a time —^ where B is the ratio of the blow to the mass 

la la fig 

of the sphere and a is the radius. 

In order that there should be no sliding the distance of the cue from the centre 
of the ball must be less than a sin e where tan e is the coefficient of friction between 
the cue and ball. 

Ex« 5. A billiard-ball, initially at rest and touching the table at a point P, is 
struck by a cue making an angle /3 with the horizon. Show that the final recti- 
linear motion of the centre of gravity is parallel to the straight line PS joining P 
to the point 8 where the direction of the blow meets the table, and the final velocity 
of the centre of gravity is f B sin /3 . PS la in the direction of the projection of the 
blow on the horizon. It should be noticed that these results are independent of 
the friction. 

Ex. 6. Measure <SfT={acot/3 along the projection of the blow on the horizon- 
tal table, then TS measures the horizontal component of the blow referred to a 
unit of mass, on the same scale that PS measures the final velocity of the centre of 
gravity. Prove that, during the impact and the whole of the subsequent motion, 
the friction acts along PT and that the whole friction called into play is measured 
by PT on the scale just mentioned. Thence show that unless tk-c^PTja the 
parabolic arc of the path is suppressed. Show also that PT is the direction in 
which the lowest point of the ball would begin to move if the horizontal plane were 
smooth and the ball were acted on by the same blow as before. 

Motion of a Solid Body on a plane, 

240. Sifltovlma flmmiiary. The motion of a heavy body of any form on a 
horizontal plane seems to have been studied first by Poisson. The body is supposed 
to be either bounded by a continuous surface which touches the plane in a single 

R. D. IL 11 
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point or to be tenninated by an apex as in a top, while the plane is regarded as per- 
fectly smooth. Poisson uses Baler's equations to find the rotations about the 
principal axes, and refers these axes to others fixed in space by means of the 
formula usually called Euler's geometrical equations. He finds one integral by the 
principle of vis viva and another by that of angular momentum about the Tertical 
straight line through the centre of gravity. These equations are then applied to 
find how the motion of a vertical top is disturbed by a >low movement of the smooth 
plane on which it rests. See the Traiti de Micanique, 

In three papers in the fifth and eighth volumes of CreUe'i Journal (1880 and 
1882) M. Ooumot repeated Poisson's equations, and expressed the corresponding 
geometrical conditions when the body rests on more than one point or rolls on an 
edge such as the base of a cylinder. He also considers the two cases in which the 
plane is (1) perfectly rough, and (2) imperfectly rough. He proceeds on the same 
general plan as Poisson, having two sets of rectangular axes, one fixed in the body 
and the other in space connected together by the formulas usually given for 
transformation of co-ordinates. As may be supposed, the equations obtained are 
extremely complicated. M. Coumot also fonns the corresponding equations for 
impulsive forces. Those however which include the effects of friction do not agree 
mib. the equations given in this treatise. 

In the thirteenth and seventeenth volumes of LiouviUe^s Journal (1848 and 
1852) there are two papers by M. Puiseux on this subject. In the first of these 
he repeats Poisson's equations and applies them to the case of a solid of revo* 
lution on a smooth plane. He shows that the inclination of the axis of the solid 
to the vertical remains very nearly constant provided a sufficiently great initial 
angular velocity is communicated to the body about that axis. An inferior limit 
to this angular velocity is found only in the case in which the axis is verticaL 
In the second memoir he applies Poisson's equations to determine the conditions of 
stability of a solid of any form placed on a smooth plane with a principal axis at 
its centre of gravity vertical, the body rotating about that axis. He also determines 
the small oscillations of a body resting on a smooth plane about a position of 
equilibrium. 

In the fourth volume of the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics^ 1861, Mr G. M. 
Slesser forms the equations of motion of a body on a perfectly rough horizontal 
plane and applies them to the problem considered at the end of Art. 251. He uses 
moving axes, and his analysis is almost exactly the same as that which the author 
independently adopted. 

241. Ofloillatloiia abont steadj motton. A solid of revolution rolls on a per- 
fectly rough horizontal plane under the action of gravity. To find the steady motion 
and the small oscillations. 

Let G be the centre of gravity of the body, OC the axis of figure, P the point of 
contact. Let OA be that principal axis which lies in the plane POC and QB the 
axis at right angles to OA^ GC. Let OM be a perpendicular from O on the hori- 
zontal plane, and PN a perpendicular from P on OC. Let 12 be the normal reaction 
at P ; F, F' the resolved parts of the frictions respectively in and perpendicular to 
the plane PQC. Let the mass of the body be unity. 

Let 9 be the angle QC makes with the vertical, ^ the angle MP makes with any 
fixed straight line in the horizontal plane. Then $ and ^ are two of the angles used 
in Euler's geometrical equations to refer the moving axes OA, OB, GC to an axis 
fixed in space, vis. the vertical (VoL i. Chap. v.). The third Enlerian angle ^ is here 
zero. The moving axes OA, OB, OC are therefore the same as those described in 
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Art. 13. Since OCis fixed in the body we have ^^ = cii , 9^ = <^9< Since = the third 
of Enler's geometrical eqoations gives $^=Qoa0d\J/ldt, Remembering that the 




angular momenta about the axes are h^^Aiai, h^=A(a^, h^=C(a^ as in Art. 12, the 
equations of moments of Art. 10 become 



dwi 



d\f^ 



A -^ -Au^ -J^ cos ^ + C«sWa= -F'.GN. 



dta^ 



dyjf 



A ^f^CiJi^^ + Ata^^QO%e= -F.GM-R.MP. 



dt 



dt 
at 



(1). 

.(2). 
.(3). 



The first two of Euler's geometrical equations give the relations between O^ , 6^ 
and the angles 0, ^. Since ^i=Wi, ^a=w, and 0=0, these become 



d$ 



.(4). 



sin 9 



d^__ 



dt 



«i- 



.(5). 



The Eulerian geometrical equations which refer the body to the axes fixed in 
space are not required. We may also notice that the equations (4) and (5) are suf- 
ficiently obyious from the geometry of the figure to render any reference to Euler's 
equations unnecessary. 

Let u and v be the velocities of the centre of gravity respectively along and per- 
pendicular to MPt both being parallel to the horizontal plane. The accelerations 
of the centre of gravity along these moving axes will be 

^-t;i^=F 



.(6). 



d» d\l/ -, 



.(7). 



And if « be the altitude of O above the horizontal plane, i.e. z = Oilf , we have 






.(8). 
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AIbo Binoe the point P is at rest, we have 

ti-G3fwa=0 (9), 

v+PNus-ON(a^=0 (10), 

r= -GNooa^+PNsin^ (11). 

Theee are the general eqoations of motion of a solid of revolution moving on a 
perfectly rongh horizontal plane. If the plane is not perfectly rongh the first eight 
equations will still hold, but the remaining three mast be modified in the manner 
explained in the next proposition. 

When the form of the solid of revolution is given these equations may admit 
of considerable simplification, and may generally be formed in any special case 
without much difficulty. Thus if the solid is a plane hoop or disc of radius a, we 
have ON=0, OM=z=a sin $^ 3fP= a cos 9, and the radius of curvature p=0. 

242. To find the steady motion. 

When the motion is steady, the surface of revolution rolls on the plane so that 
its axis makes a constant angle with the vertical. In this state of motion, let 
$=ai d^ldt—fjLt (i^=n, OM=p^ MP=q, GN—^, NP=rit and let p be the radius of 
curvature of the rolling body at P. The relations between these quantities may 
be found by substitution in the above equations. 

Suppose it were required to find the conditions that the surface may roll 
with a given angular velocity n, its axis of figure making a given angle a widi the 
vertical. Here n and a are given, and p^ 9, ^, 17, p may be found from the equations 
to the surface. We have to find fi, Wi, ca,, u, v and the radius of the circle described 
by G in space. Eliminating P and i2, we have P'=0, and 

/i^sma{A COB a -p^) - nfi{C sma-{-pfi) - gq=0 .• (12), 

(tfl=-/Asino^ (a^=iO, 

u=0, 17= -nij- I/A sin a. 

Let r be the radius of the circle described by G as the surface rolls on the plane. 

Since G describes its circle with angular velocity Mt we have r/t=v, and hence 

1711 ^ . 
r= - — -{sma. 
M 

Eliminating n we may also find r from the equation 

fi*{Ari sin a cos a + C| sin' o + r (C sin o +^17) } =^^17. 

For every value of n and a there are two values of fi, which however correspond 
to different initial conditions. In order that a steady motion may be possible, it 
is neoessaiy that the roots of the quadratic (12) should be real. This gives 
(C sin a +IM7) V + igq sin a (il cos a - p^) = a positive quantity. 

The instantaneous axis passes through P and intersects the axis of figure in 
some point £, not drawn. Let EH be a perpendicular on the horizontal plane, 
then as the body rolls in steady motion, the vertical EH is fixed and G revolves 
round it with an angular velocity fu To find £, we notice that the velocity of N is 
H . EN , an at but since EP is the instantaneous axis it is also ta.EN. bihNEP. 
Equating these, we see that E is determined by the equation /a sin a=n tan NEP. 

Elementary determination of the steady motion, 

Li many problems only the steady motion is required, and then the process just 
described becomes very simple. Since all the quantities, except ^, are constant, we 
omit all the differential coefficients in the general equations of motion of Art. 10. 
Since G describes its circle uniformly under the influence of all the forces 
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transferred to that point, u=:0 and F'=0. Thus to find the steady motion we have 
merely to sabstitate in Art. 10 the values hi^Atti, ^=0, h^=Cnt a}g=0, ^x=<^ii 
0^=:Ot $^=ficos a. In this way we find, writing g for JR, a for 0^ 

- Cmoi+Au^neoB a= - F . GM - g . MP (2). 

^sina= -«! (5). -VfA=F (6). 

Joining these to the geometrioal equation (10) the results given above for the steady 
motion follow at once. 

Why some tops rise. 

If the body is set in motion by unwinding a string, as in a top, the initial values 
of (Oi, Wj, u, 17 are small. If therefore the oscillations of the body are to be small, 
the steady motion, by (5), must be such that /x is small. Referring to (12) we see 
that this condition can be satisfied by making n large* We then have 

nfi{C ana+p7i)=: - gq. 
Since a large value of u^otn renders (10) impossible, we infer that a steady motion 
cannot be establisJied in this manner unless n . PN is small or GN is large. 

If the body is a top with its apex rounded off PN is small, but nevertheless the 
angular velocity n communicated by unwinding the string may still be too great to 
satisfy the equation (10). If the plane is perfectly rough an impulsive friction is 
called into play at P sufficiently great to reduce that point to rest. If the plane is 
imperfectly rough the point P slides on the plane and there is therefore a com- 
ponent of friction acting perpendicularly to the plane GPM in the direction 
opposite to that marked ^' in the figure. This produces a new couple acting on 
the body in the plane GPF* besides those which act in the steady motion. Since 
in a top G is on the other side of ^ to that represented in the figure, the positive 
direction of the axis of the couple is to the left of GC. (Domparing this couple 
with the couple Q in Art. 209, we see that its general effect is to make the 
invariable line at G, accompanied by GC, approach nearer to the vertical drawn 
through G, If the initial value of n is only a little greater than that required by 
(10) the top slightly rises to adjust itself to the equation. But if n is much too great 
the top rises until the axis is sensibly vertical. 

243. To find the small oscillation. 

We put ^ = a + X, dyj/jdt =fi'^ dyldt^ w^=n+z. Then we have by geometry, 
z:=iGM=p-Vqx, PM=:q + (p-p)x, 

GN=:^ + pxmna, PN=fi+pxcoBa, 

and substituting in (5), (9), (10), (6), (7) respectively, we find 
ioi^ -fiBina^/i cos cu; - sin ay', u=pxf, 

v= -fABina^-n7j-{fA coso^+/i/> 8in'a+ np cos a)x- sino^y' - rjz, 
F^px^-i-fA^mia^+nfifi + 2sina/tfy'+ i;ny'+fi(ficoso^ +/<psin*a + npcoBa)x + rjfiZ, 
F'=. -(/iCOsa{-p/Li+/*p8in''o+npoo8o)a;'-sino|y"-i;«', 
where accents, except in the case of F', denote differentiations with regard to t. 
Substituting these in equation (3) and integrating, we have 

(C+i;')«=(p/Li-/i|coso-^sin^o-n/>cosa)ijjB-i78ino^' (A), 

the constant being omitted because n, a and /a are supposed to contain all the 
constant parts of o;^, 9^ and d^\dU 

Again substituting in (1) and integrating, we have 
\Cn - *^A\k cos a 4- ^ (PM - /a cos af - /* sin^ ap - np cos a) }« - (^4 + ^ sin oy'a« ^ij^.. .(B). 
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Also Bubsiituting in (2), we have 

{A +j^+q*) x" Jtx{Ay? (sin* a - cos' o) + Cnik cos a + (p -|>) i/ \ 
+ m' sin a^9 + n/Aijg + M^ cos a^ + fiM/>P cos a + M^ sin' af!p } 
+y'{ - 2i</* sin a cos a + (7/1 sin a + 2(p/A sin a+npiy} ^=0... (C). 

+«{(7fisina+/*j?i7} 

+ { - ^ sin acos o/a'+ Cn^t sin a+ryg + sin o/xV^ -t-iiAtpi;} 
The last term of this equation mast vanish since x, y\ z contain only periodic 
terms. It is the eqoation thus formed which determines the steady motion and 
gives US the valae of /a. 

To solve these equations we may put 

x=LBm{\t+f), y'=Man(\t+f), z=^N(Kt+f), 

If we substitute these in (A), (B), (C) we shall get three equations to eliminate 
the ratios L:M :N. Before substitution it will be found convenient to simplify 
the equations, firstly by multiplying (A) by (, (B) by ij and subtracting the latter 
result from the former, secondly by multiplying (A) by ^/i; and adding the result 
to (C). We then obtain the following determinant, 



+ fjfl {p^- A coa 2a- qr) 
+ n/*C cos o 


A/AsinaooBa 
il sma 


Cfi(iii6ma~p) 


Cn - 2An cos a 


c^ 


(p - 1 cos a -/> sin' o) pi 
-pnoosa 


{sina 


-{C + rn 



=0. 



244. BxamplM. Ex. 1. To find the least angular velocity which will make a 
hoop roll in a straight line. 

In this case r is infinite and therefore fi. must be zero. It follows from the 
equation of steady motion that 9=0, or the hoop must be upright. We have 
p=a, 9=0, ^=0, i9=a, ai=0, and C=2A, The determinant becomes 

{A+a^)\^=2n^{2A+a^)-ag, 

so that the least angular velocity which will make X a real quantity is given by 

2(C+a')n'=a^. 

Let the hoop be an arc, we have C=a^t and if F be the least velocity of the 
centre of gravity, this equation gives V^>i€Lg, Let the hoop be a disc, then 
C=ia^, and we have V^>lag. 

Though these results have been deduced from the determinantal equation, it is 
nevertheless intended that the student should repeat the process given at length in 
Arts. 242, 248 with the simplifications which result when the rolling solid becomes a 
hoop. An easy independent solution may also be obtained by using the second set 
of equations given in Art. 15. 

Ex. 2. A circular disc is placed with its rim resting on a perfectly rough 
horizontal table and is spun with an angular velocity O about the diameter through 
the point of contact. Prove that in steady motion the centre is at rest at an 
altitude k^C^lg above the horizontal plane, where k is the radius of gyration about 
a diameter ; and, if a be the inclination of the plane to the horizon, the point of 
contact has made a complete circuit in the time 2t sin a/0. If the disc be slightly 
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disturbed from this state of steady motion, show that the time of a small oscillation 

Iff a 8** cos* a + a* sin* of 

Bz. 8. An infinitely thin oircolar disc moves on a perfectly rough horisontal 
plane in snch a manner as to presenre a constant inclination a to the horizon. 
Find the condition that the motion may be steady and the time of a small oscillation. 

Let the radius of the disc be a, and the radius of gyration about a diameter k. 
Let (tfj be the angular velocity about the axis, fi the angular velocity of the centre 
of gravity about the centre of the circle described by it, r the radius of this circle, 
then in steady motion 

(2ifc'+o«)w3=ftVoo8a- — ooto, {2k'^ + a^r= - k*a oob a -i-^ cot a. 

If 7 be the time of a small oscillation 

(^\ (Jfci+o«)=M'{*'(l+2co8«a)+tt'8in»o}-n/*coso(6Jk*+a»)+2n»(2ft*+a')-pa8ina. 

Ex. 4. A homogeneous right circular cylinder, whose altitude is twice the radius 
of the base, rolls on a rough horizontal plane with its axis inclined at an angle 45" 
to the vertical. If n be the angular velocity about its axis, prove that in steady 
motion the vertical plane through its axis turns round a fixed vertical line with an 
angular velocity fi^n. 80^^2/81. Show that the instantaneous axis divides the axis 
of the top in the ratio 81 : 29. Prove also that the period 2t/X of the small oscil- 

12^72/1 1800 
lations about the steady motion is given by X*+ gY ~ i = /urij^* where k is the 

ox n ypi-) 
radius of the base. 

The motion of a cylinder rolling on its edge may be deduced from that of the solid 
of revolution by putting the radius of curvature p—0. The general results for the 
cylinder are rather long, but when a=45, {= - ^ 17= A we have p=h^2 and q=0 ; 
putting also 0= ih\ A = ^h^ the results are considerably simplified. 

Ex. 6. A heavy body is attached to the plane face of a hemisphere so as to form 
a solid of revolution, the radius of theliemisphere being a and the distance of the 
centre of gravity of the whole body from the centre of the hemisphere being k. The 
body is placed with its spherical surface resting on a horizontal plane, and is set 
in motion in any manner. Show that one integral of the equations of motion is 

^sin'^ ^^ + Citf^f oo8 9 + -)=constant whether the plane be smooth, imperfectly 

rough, or perfectly rough. 

It is clear that the first two terms on the left-hand side of this equation is the 
angular momentum about the vertical through O, Let this be called /. Since we 
may take moments about any axis through G as if (? were fixed in space, we have 
dljdl-F'.PM, But PM = - PN, hia, hence eliminating F' by equation (8) and in- 
tegrating, we get the required result 

This integral is given by Prof. JeUett in his Theory of friction, chap. viii. 1872 : 
though he obtains it by a very different process. He also assumes that the rotation 
about the axis of figure is so rapid that the friction acts perpendicularly to the 
vertical plane containing the axis of figure. He proceeds to apply the integral to 
show that when a top is placed on an imperfectly rough horizontal plane *' the axis 
will soon become vertical, assuming that the other motions are slow compared with 
the rotation round the axis.'* 

Ex. 6. A surface of revolution rolls on another perfectly rough surface of 
revolution with its axis vertical. The centre of gravity of the rolling surface lies 
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in its axis. Find the cases of steady motion In which it is possible for the axes of 
both the surfaces to lie in a vertical plane throaghoat the motion. 

Let ^ be the inclination of the axes of the two snrftMes, P the point of 
contact, GM a perpendicular on the tangent plane at P, PN a perpendicular 
on the axis OC of the rolling body; F the friction, R the reaction at P; n the 
angular velocity of the rolling body about its axis OC, fi the angular rate at which 
O describes its circular path in space, r the radius of this circle. Then in steady 
motion Jlf)itsin^(Cn-^/Licos^)= -F.QM-R,MP, 

JR= -. Mry? sin a+Afp cos a, 

F= - MriJ? cos a - 3f^ sin a, 

n . P^+yit sin e . QN= - r/*, 
where M is the mass of the body. These results were set by the author in an ex- 
amination paper in the University of London, 1860. 

245. Oaneral •qnatlons of motton. A turf ace of any form rolls on a fixed 
Jiorizontal plane wnder the action of gravity. To form the equationt of motion. 
Let GAy GBj GC, the principal axes at the centre of gravity, be the axes of 




reference and let the mass be unity. Let ((, iy, ^)=0 be the equation to the 
bounding surface, ((, ti, j;) the co-ordinates of the point P of contact. Let (p, 9, r) 
be the direction-cosines of the outward direction of the normal to the surface at 

the point ^ 1;, ^ then p / d^ ^^ /d|^^ /^ * 

Firstly, let the plane be perfectly rough. Let X, Y, Z he the resolved parts 
along the axes of the normal reaction and the two frictions at the point {, 1;, ^, and 
let the mass of the body be unity. By Euler's equations we have 
A(a{ - (B - C) u^u^^iiZ - i;Y\ 

Bu^'-{G-A)u^f^=l:X-^z\- (1), 

(7«/ -{A-B) «i«j={F- fiXJ 
where accents denote differentiations with regard to the time. 

Also the equations of motion of the centre of gravity are by Art. 5, 
u'-v(a^+wu2=gp+X\ 

v'-u?Wi+tt«a=^g+yl (2). 

w' - uu)2 + vu)i=gr -\- Zj 
Also since the line {p, 9, r) remains always vertical (Art. 18), 






(3). 



Since the point (^, 17, |) which, for the moment, is iixed relatively to the moving 
axes is also, for the moment, fixed in space, we have by Art 17, 
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(4). 



where U, V, W are the resolved parts of the velocity of the point of contact P in 
the positive directions of the axes. 

246. Secondly f let the plane he perfectly tmooth. The equations (1), (2), (3), 
apply equally to this case, bat equations (4) are not true. Since the resultant of 
X, Y, Z is a reaction R normal to the fixed plane, we have 

:C= -pR, Y= -jfi, Z= -rB (5). 

The negative sign is prefixed to R beoanse (p, g, r) are the direction-cosines of 
the outward direction of the normal, and it is clear that when these are taken posi- 
tively, the components of i2 are all negative. If at any moment R vanishes and 
changes sign the body will leave the plane. 

Since the velocity of O parallel to the fixed plane is constant in direction and 
magnitude, it will usually be more convenient to replace the equations (2) by the 
following single equation. Let OM be the perpendicular on the fixed plane and let 
MG=z, then «"= -g + R (6). 

It is necessary that the velocity of the point of contact resolved normal to the 
plane should be zero, this condition may be written in either of the equivalent 
forms Up+Vq+Wr=0 ) 

*'+(v^-^«2)i> + (M-^«Jff + tt«2-W*-=0J ^ '* 

247. Thirdly, let the body slide on an imperfectly rough plane. The equa- 
tions (1), (2), (8) and (7) hold as before. If /a be the coefficient of friction the 
resultant of the forces X, Y, Z must make an angle tan'^ il with the normal at the 

. . * X . t. (Xp+Yq + Zr)^ 1 
pomt of contact, hence x^+Y* + Z^ =14^ ^^' 

Also since the resultant of (X, Y, Z), the normal at P and the direction of slid- 
ing must lie in one plane, we have the determinantal equation 

X{qW-rV) + Y{rU-pW) + Z{pV--qU)=0 (d). 

Since the friction must act oppo$ite to the direction of sliding, we must have 
XU+ YV'\'ZW negative. When this vanishes and changes sign, the point of con- 
tact ceases to slide. 

If the body start from rest we must use the method explained in Vol. i. Chap. iv. 
to determine whether the point of contact will begin to slide or not. The rule may 
be briefly stated as foUows. Assume X, Y, Z to be the forces necessary to prevent 
sliding. Then since u, v, «?, w^, w^, w, are all initially zero, we have by differentiat- 
ing (4) and eliminating the differential coefficients of u, t7, ir, wi, W], w^ three linear 
equations to find X, Y, Z, in terms of the known initial values of {p, 9, r) and 
(It ^» 0' ^^0 point of contact will slide or not according as these values make the 
left-hand side of equation (8) less or greater than the right-hand side. 

In this way when the point of contact is fixed for the moment the equatione 
(1), (2), and (4) are sufficient to find the initial values of X, Y, Z, i.e. the components 
of the reaction at the point of contact. This is also the rule given in VoL i. Chap. iv. 
under the heading Initial Motions to find the initial value of a reaction, viz. we 
differentiate the geometrical equations, and substitute from the dynamical equa- 
tions. This seems the simplest method of proceeding, but we may also adopt 
either of the following methods. 

The equations to find X, Y, Z may be obtained by treating the forces as if they 
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were indefinitely small impulses. In the time dt, we may regard the body as acted 
on by an impalse gdt at O and a blow whose components are Xdt, Ydt, Zdt at P. 
It is shown in the chapter on Momentum in Vol. i. that we may consider these in 
succession. The effect of the first is to communicate to P a velocity gdJt in a 
direction normal to the fixed plane and outwards. If P does not slide, the effect of 
the blow at P must be to destroy this velocity. 

In the diapter on Momentum in Vol. i. certain formulie have been deduced from 
the ordinary equations of impact by which we can find the resolved initial velocities 
of the point of application of any impulse. A geometrical representation of these 
formula is also given by the help of an ellipsoid, £= constant, where £ is the vis 
viva generated by the impulse. To avoid the repetition of this investigation we 
may use these formulie to find X, F, Z, We accordingly write u^-pg^ V'^=^qg, 
Wi=rg and u,, v,, it, each equal to zero on the left-hand sides and (to suit the 
notation of this article) change p, g, r on the right-hand sides into ^, i;, ^ 
Geometrically the point of contact will not slide if the diametral line of the fixed 
plane with regard to the ellipsoid called E makes a less angle with the normal than 
tan~'/i. 

In any of these cases when p, g, r have been found, the inclinations of the prin- 
cipal axes to the vertical are known. Their motion round the vertical may then be 
deduced by the rule given in Art. 19. When u, v, w and the motions of the axes 
have been found, the velocity of the centre of gravity resolved along any straight 
line fixed in space may be found by resolution. 

248. Some integrals of these equations are supplied by the principles of angular 
momentum and vis viva. If the plane is perfectly smooth we have 

AuiP + Bia^ + Cio^ = o, 
Aia^ + Bta^ + C«,»+ {dzldt)^=p - 2gz, 
where a and p are two constants. If the plane is perfectly rough we have 
A<ai* + Bia^^+Cv^^ + + v^+w^=:p-2gz. 

249. BzanplM. Ex. 1. A body rests with a plane face on an imperfectly 
rough horizontal plane whose coefficient of friction is fi. The centre of gravity of 
the body is vertically over the centre of gravity of the face, and the form of the 
face is such that the radius of gyration of the face about any straight line in its 
plane through its centre of gravity is y. The body is now projected along the 
plane so that the initial velocity of its centre of gravity is v^ and the initial rota- 
tion about a vertical axis through its centre of gravity is Wq. If w^ be very small, prove 
that the centre of gravity moves in a straight line and that its velocity at the end 
of any time t is v^ - figt. If w be the angular velocity at the same time, prove that 

1^ log — =1 - — , where k is the radius of gyration of the body about a vertical 

through the centre of gravity. [PoisBon^ TraitS dt MScanique,] 

Ex. 2. A body of any form rests with a plane fitce in contact with a smooth 
fixed plane so that the perpendicular firom the centre of gravity G on the plane falls 
within the face. If the body is then struck by a blow which passes through G, or 
begins to move from rest under the action of any finite forces whose resultant 
passes through G, prove that it will not turn over, but will begin to slide along the 
plane, even if the line of action of the force cuts the plane outside the base. 
[CoumoU] 

Ex. 3. A heavy ellipsoid is placed on an inclined plane, touching it at a point 
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P whose co-ordinatefi referred to the principal diameters are ((, ri, tl* Deduce from 
Arts. 246 and 247 the initial Tallies of the reaction at P when the plane is (1) 
perfectly roagh, and (2) perfectly smooth. Thence deduce the initial direction of 
motion of the centre of gravity. 

250. OMiUattons on a roiugb. hovlsontal plaa^. Whatever the shape of a 
body may be we may suppose it to be set in rotation about the normal at the point 
of contact with an angular velocity n. If the body continue to rotate about that 
normal as a permanent axis, the normal must be a principal axis at the point of 
contact, and yet it must pass through the centre of gravity. This cannot be 
unless the normal is a principal axis at the centre of gravity. If however n=0, 
this condition is not necessary. There are therefore two cases to be considered. 

Case 1. A body of any form i$ placed in equilibrium retting with the point C on 
a rough horizontal plane^ with a principal axis at the centre of gravity vertical, and 
if then set in rotation with an angular velocity n about QC. A small disturbance 
being given to the body, it is required to find the motion. 

Case 2. A body of any form is placed in equilibrium on a rough horizontal plane 
with the centre of gravity over the point of contact, A small disturbance being given 
to the body, it is required to find the motion, 

251. Case 1. Supposing the body not to depart fat from its initial position, 
all the quantities p, q, u, v,w,wi,t^tae small and r = 1 nearly. Hence, by (2), when 
we neglect the squares of small quantities, we see that X, F are also small, and 
that Z= -g nearly. It follows by (1) that &;, is constant and /. =n. Also ^ and iy 
are small and ^= h nearly, where h was the altitude of the centre of gravity above 
the horizontal plane before the motion was disturbed. The equation to the surface 
may, by Taylor's theorem, be written in the form 



^=^-2U"^"6"^cj' 



where {a, b, c) are some constants depending on the curvatures of the principal 
sections of the body at the point C 

The squares of all small quantities being neglected, the equations of Art. 245 
become Aui-{B-C) ««,= -gv ^^Y) 

B<a/-{C-A)niOi^hX+g^ J ' 



u'-'nv=:gp + X, 


v' + nu^gq + Y, 


p'=ng-w„ 


g'=«i-np, 


u-ni7 + fc«,=0, 


v-fcwi+wf=0, 


^^-a-^b^ 


'■hi 



Eliminating X, F, u, r, o^, w, from these equations, we get, as in Art. 15, 

{A-\-h^q"+{A'^B + U^-C)np'-{{B-C)n^ + hg + h?n^}q='-{g'^hn^il + fm^' 
-{B + h*)p" + {A + B'^2h^-C)nq'+{{A-C)n* + hg + hhi:^]p={g + hn^i + hnri\ 

It will be found convenient to express (, 17 in terms of p, q. The right-hand 
sides of each of the equations will then take the form 
Lp + Mq + L^p' + Miq'. 
To solve the equations, we must then assume p, 9 to be of the form 

p=PoOOsXt+PiSinXt, qmQf,eoB\t + QiUn\t, 
If the tangents to the lines of curvature of the moving body at C are parallel to 
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the principal axes at the centre of gravity, these equations admit of considerable 
simplification. In that case the equation to the surface may be written in the form 



i-=^ 



■I (?*?)• 



where a and e are the radii of curvature of the Unes of curvature. The right-hand 
sides of the equations then become respectively 

-{g + hn^)cq + hnap' and {g + hn^ap-^kncq*. 
To satisfy the equations, it will be sufficient to put 

p^FooB (Xe+/), q=zGmn (Xt+/). 
This simplification is possible because we can see beforehand, that if we substi- 
tute these values, the first equation will contain only sin (Xt +f) and the second only 
cos (M+f), These trigonometrical terms may then be divided out of the equations 
leaving two relations between the constants F^ O and X. Eliminating the ratio FjO^ 
we get the following quadratic to determine X^ 

[{A + h^)\^+{B'C + h{h-c)\n^+g{h-c)l(B+h^)\^+{A'-C+h{h--a)}n!'+g(h-~a)] 
^\hi^{A-k-B + 2)^-C'-ha}{A+B + 2h*-'C-'hc}. 
If Xj, X, are the roots of this equation, the motion is represented by the 
equations j) = J\ cos (X^t +fj) + F, cos (X^t -|-/j)| 

2 = (?isin(Xit-|-/i)-hG,sin(X,t-*-/2)| ' 
where O^F^ , GJF^ are known functions of X^ , X, respectively, and i<\ , F, , /| , /, are 
constants to be determined by the initial values of p, 9, dpjdt, dqidt. 

In order that the motion may be stable, it is necessary that the roots of this 
quadratic should be real and positive. The conditions may be easily expressed. 

252. liTainrlf ■ Ex. 1. A solid of revolution is placed with its axis vertical 
on a perfectly rough horizontal plane and is set in rotation about its axis with an 
angular velocity n. If c be the radius of curvature at the vertex, h the altitude of 
the centre of gravity, k the radius of gyration about the axis, k' that about an axis 
through the vertex perpendicu lar to the axis of figure, show that the position of the 

body wiU be stable if n > 2 ^n/^-<^) . 
k*+hc 

Ex. 2. An ellipsoid is placed with one of its vertices in contact with a smooth 
horizontal plane. What angular velocity of rotation must it have about the vertical 
axis in order that the equilibrium may be stable ? 

Retult. Let a, 6, c be the semi-axes, c the vertical axis, then the angular 

velocity must be greater than j^— . ^ — ^^ — H — -— • [PiUseux,] 

Ex. 8. A solid of any form is placed in equilibrium with the point C on a 
smooth horizontal plane, a principal axis GC at the centre of gravity being vertical, 
and an angular velocity n is then communicated to it about GC. A small disturb- 
ance being given, show that the harmonic periods may be deduced from the quad- 
ratio {A\^+E){B\*+F)=[A + B-C)nV<^+g*{p''p)*B\ja?8(so8*5, 
where J5=(B-C)n«+i^ {(fc-p)sm»3-l-(fc-/)')co8««}, 
F={A-C)n^+g{{h-p)oo6*5 + ih-p')Bin^8}. 

Also h is the altitude of the centre of gravity, p, p' are the principal radii of 
curvature at the vertex, and I is the angle the principal axis GA makes with the 
plane of the section whose radius of curvature is p. \FuUeux:\ 

Ex. 4« A heavy rigid body with a plane base rests in equilibrium on the summit 
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of a rough fixed sphere, the prineipal axis GC at the centre of grayity G' being 
vertical. It is then set in rotation abont the axis GC with an angolar vedocity n, it 
is required to determine the periods of the oscillations abont this steady motion. 

In the general case the result is rather long, bat it is simplified when A = B. Let 
(P» 9) -c) be the co-ordinates of the point of contact referred to axes GA^ GB, GC 
fixed in the body. Let a be the radins of the sphere and let the mass of the body 
be unity. We then have p = P sin pe, 9 = Q cos p<, where p is determined by 

One factor is obviously p^n. 

If (£, 17) be the coordinates of the point of contact referred to axes fixed in space, 
we have ^=Psin(p+n)t, rj=QooB{p+n) t 

Ex. 5. A solid cube is in neutral equilibrium on the summit of a rough fixed 
sphere of radius c. It is then set in rotation about a vertical axis through its 
centre of gravity with an angular velocity n. Prove that this state of steady motion 
will not be stable unless n' > (65 + 7is/70) gjic. 

In this case the cubic obtained in the last question reduces to 

The roots are real if the condition given is satisfied. 

258. Case 2. Returning now to the general problem enunciated in Art. 250, 
we proceed to discuss the oiciUatiom about equilibrium of a heavy body resting on a 
rough horizontal pkme with the centre of gravity over the point of contact. 

Supposing the disturbance to be small, all the quantities o^, w„ oj^, u, v, tp are 
small. Hence, when we neglect the squares of small quantities, the equations 
(1) and (2) of Art. 245 become respectively, 

A^'=riZ-tY, P«,'=i-X-^Z. Ci^'=^Y-vX fi), 

u'=gp+Xt v'r^gq+Y, v>'^gr-\-Z (ii). 

Let ^o> ^o> ib ^ ^® co-ordinates of the point of contact in the position of equili- 
brium, and let ^=fo+^ii '?='?o+'h» i"=fo+fi- Then in the small terms of 
equation (4) we may write ^q, %, ^0 ^^^ (» ^> ^ Hence, differentiating these and 
eliminating X, y, Z, ti, v, tr by help of equations (i) and (ii), we get 

(i4+V + i"o')«i'-&'?o«>'-Wo«8'=-I?('r-f2) (iii), 

and two similar equations. 

Let Pq, 9o* ^0 ^ ^® values of p, g, r in the position of equilibrium. Then 
fo/PQ= W?o=ft/^o=/>» where p is the radius vector firom G to the point of contact. 
Now in the small terms of equations (3) we may write pPo^Moi P^o 'o' (• * 9o * io • Hence 
equations (iii) become by substitution from the second and third of equations (3) 

Ai^'=7i^'-l:Qpq"-g(rrr-i;q) (iv), 

and two similar equations. At the time t let p =Pq + x, 9 = go + y, and r=ro + z. 

Then since (Po+^)*+(^o+y)'+(*'o +«)'=!» w® ^▼^ Po*+goy+^o«=0. The 
form of the surface being known we can find x, y, z in terms of ^i, 171, ^j, and thus 
express i/r - fg, ip - ^, f g - iff in the form -^r (i^r - fij) =L« + My, 
The equations (iv) now become 

A(^'=flopz"-^oPy"-i-Lx+My (v), 

and two similar equations. 

Differentiating equations (3), and substituting for tUtildt, dujdt, dujdt, from 
(v), and for z and z" from p^x + 9oy + v= 0, we get equations of the form 
Fx'' + Gy."=Hx-\-Ky 1 
P,x" + G,r=H,a: + ir,yr • 
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=0 (vi). 



To solve these we pat rr=Pco8 (Xt+/)> |/=Qoo8(Xf+/), sabstitnting, and 
eliminating the ratios P/Q, we have the following qaadratic to determine X^ 

Thus, by virtue of the relation existing between x, y, z, each of these may be 
represented by an expression of the form 

Pi cos (Xi* +/i) + P, cos (X,t +/j). 
Sabstitnting these values in equations (v) we see that fa^i oi,, m, can each be 
represented by an expression 

Oi + Ej cos (Xjt +/i) + JSj cos (X,* +/,), 

where E^f E^ are known fonctions of P^, P]...and X|, X,, but 0|, 0,, O, are small 
arbitraiy quantities. By substituting in equations (8) and equating the coefficients 
of COS {Xjt -H/i) and cos (X,e+/a), we may find the values of E^ and £, without diffi- 
culty. And we also see that we must have iiilP9=0JqQ=QJrQ, so that, of the three 
Oj, Q,, fi,, only one is really arbitraiy. We have therefore but five arbitraiy 
constants, viz. Pn Pst /i> /ti ftnd Oj. These are determined by the initial values 
of a»i, &;,, w,, X and y» 

To find the motion of the principal axes round the vertical, let be the angle 
the plane containing GC and the vertical makes with the plane of AC, Then, by 
drawing a figure for the standard case in which p, g, r are all positive, it will be 
seen that, if /i be the rate at which GC goes round the vertical, 

/*Vl-r*= wi cos + «j sin 0= (p©*^ + ^•«l)/^/l - V« 
Substituting for <ai,u^, this takes the form 

/Li=fij+J»riCos(Xit+/j) + i»^,cos (X^+ZJ, 
where n, , N| , N, are all known constants. 

In order that the equilibrium may be stable it is necessary that both the roots 
of the quadratic (vi) should be real and positive. These conditions may easily 
be expressed. 

These conditions being supposed satisfied, the expressions for x, y, i will only 
contain periodical terms, and thus the inclinations of the principal axes to the 
vertical will not be sensibly altered. But the expressions for ^1,(^2* <^ ^'^^ ^^^ 
contain a non-periodical term, and if so the rate at which the principal axes will 
go round the vertical will also contain non-periodical terms. The body therefore 
may gradually turn with a slow motion round the normal at the point of contact. 
The expressions for t(, v, w will contain only periodic terms, so that the body will 
have no motion of translation in space. 

Motion of a Rod, 

254. When the body whose motion is to be determined is a rod, it is often 
more convenient to recur to the original equations of motion supplied by 
D'Alembert's principle. The equations of Lagrange may also be used with 
advantage. These methods will be illnstrated by the following proUem. 

A uniform heavy rod, gu$pended from a fixed point O by a string, makes small 
oscillations about the vertical. Determine the motion. 

Let be taken as origin, and let the axis of « be measured vertically downwards; 
let 2a be the length of the rod, b the length of the string. Let {I, m, n) {p, q, r) 
be the direction-cosines of the string and rod. Then I, m,p,qtae small quantities 
whose squares are to be neglected, and we may put n and r each equal to unity. 
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• 
Let u be the distance of any element du of the rod from that extremity A of the 
rod to which the string is attached. Let («, y, t) be the co-ordinates of the element 
dt«, then we have a:=6l + up, y = 6m + Mg, «=6+u (1). 

Let M be the mass of the rod, MT the tension of the string. The eqnations of 
motion of the centre of gravity will be 

bV'-¥ap"=-Tl bm" + aq"=-Tm O^g-T (2), 

where accents denote differential coefficients with regard to t. 

By D*Alembert*s principle the equation of moments round x will be 

By eqnations (1) this reduces to 

du { - (6+ti) {bm" + uq")} -2ag {bm-^aq). 



Integrating, we get 

- 6a6 (&m" + aq") - Gbdhn" - Sa\' = 6a^ (6m + aq), 
which, by equations (2), reduces to 

86m"+4a^"=-3^g (3). 

Therefore by (2) and (8) the four equations of motion are 

5r+ap"= -gl, 36r+4ap"= -3gp (4), 

and two similar equations for m, q. These eqnations do not contain m or q, and 
on the other hand the eqnations to find m and q do not contain I or p. This shows 
that the oscillations in the plane xx are not affected by those in the perpendicular 
plane yz. 

To solve these equations, put 2 = J^ sin (Xt + a) , p = (? sin (X( + a), 
we get b\*F-¥ay?G=:gF, b\*F+ia\^=igG; 

ab\*-{ia+9b) g\*+Sg*=:0, 
and the values of X may be found from this equation. 

256. In order to make a comparison of different methods, let us deduce the 

motion from Lagrange's equations. In this case we must determine the semi vis viva 

T true to the iquare$ of the small quantities, p, 9, 2, m, we cannot therefore put r= 1, 

«=1. Sincep'+g'+f^sl, P+m"+n*=l, wehave 

r=l-4(p«+g»), »=l-J(?+m»), 

we must therefore replace the third of equations (1) by 

«=6n+vr=6 + tt-i6(P+wi*)-Ju(p»+g3). 

We have Xmx^^=:Xm {b^l'^+2bVp'u+p'hi^=M {b'l'^+2biya + ia^'^). 

The value of Zmy** may be found in a similar manner. The value of Xmz'* is of 

the fourth order and may be neglected. Hence the vis viva is 

2T=b^{l'*-^m'^-^2ab{Vp' + m'q')+ia^{p'* + q% 

Also we have t7= - 4 ^6 (? + 1»*) - J^a di* + q*) + constant. 

-, ^ ddT dT dU. 

The equation ^^, " ll'^'dl ^''®<^™®* 6Z"+ap"= ~gl ; 

similarly we get bV + ^p" = -gp. 

These are the same equations which we deduced from D'Alembert's principle, 
and the solution may be continued as before. 
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EXAMPLES ». 

1. A UDiform rod, moveable aboat one extremity, moves in sach a manner as 
to make always nearly the same angle a with the vertical ; show that the time of a 

small oscillation is 2t ^ / -- . , ^"^ , a being the length of the rod. 
V 8p l + 8cos*o' ^ ^ 

2. If a rough plane inclined at an angle a to the horizon be made to revolve 
with uniform angolar velocity n aboat a normal Ox and a sphere be placed at rest 
upon it, show that the path in space of the centre will be a prolate, a common, or a 
curtate cycloid, according as the point at which the sphere is initially placed is with- 
out, upon, or within the circle whose equation is x^+y^=(36g sin 0/2/1*) x^ the axis 
Oy being horizontal. 

When the sphere is placed at rest on the moving plane, it should be noticed 
that a velocity is suddenly given to it by the impulsive frictions. 

8. A circular disc capable of motion about a vertical axis through its centre 
perpendicular to its plane is set in motion with angular velocity 0. A rough 
uniform sphere is gently placed on any point of the disc, not the centre, prove that 
the sphere will describe a circle on the disc, and that the disc will revolve with 

angular velocity ^ — ^— -^ O, where Mk^ is the moment of inertia of the disc 

about its centre, m is the mass of the sphere and r the radius of the circle traced 
out. 

4. A sphere is pressed between two perfectly rough parallel boards which are 
made to revolve with the uniform angular velocities and O' about fixed axes per- 
pendicular to their planes. Prove that the centre of the sphere describes a circle 
about an axis which is in the same plane as the axes of revolution of the boards and 
whose distances from these axes are inversely proportional to the angular velocities 
about them. 

Show that when the boards revolve about the same axis, their points of contact 
will trace on the sphere small circles, the tangents of whose angular radii will be 

-. '^ , a being the radius of the sphere and c that of the circle described by its 

'^ "^"^ [Math. Tripos, 1861. 

centre. 

5. A perfectly rough circular cylinder is fixed with its axis horizontal. A 
sphere being placed on it in a position of unstable equilibrium is so projected 
that the centre begins to move with a velocity F parallel to the axis of the cylinder. 
It is then slightly disturbed in a direction perpendicular to the axis. If ^ be 
the angle the radius through the point of contact makes with the vertical, prove 
that the velocity of the centre parallel to the axis at any time ( is Veos,Jf^$ 
and that the sphere will leave the cylinder when cos 9=|f. 

6. A uniform sphere is placed in contact with the exterior surfSace of a perfectly 
rough cone. Its centre is acted on by a force the direction of which always meets 
the axis of the cone at right angles and the intensity of which varies inversely as 
the cube of the distance firom that axis. Prove that if the sphere be properly 
started the path described by its centre will meet every generating line of the cone 
on which it lies in the same angle. See the Solutions of Cambridge Problem* for 
1860, page 92. 

7. Every particle of a sphere of radius a, which is placed on a perfectly rough 

* These Examples are taken from the Examination Papers which have been 
set in the University and in the Colleges. 
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sphere of radius c, is attracted to a centre of force on the surface of the fixed 8pherB 
with a force varying inversely as the square of the distance ; if it be placed at the 
extremity of the diameter through the centre of force and be set rotating about that 
diameter and then slightly displaced, determine its motion ; and show that when it 
leaves the fixed sphere the distance of its centre from the centre of force is a root 
of the equation2ar'»-13(2c + a)ac2+7a(2c + a)»=0. [Math. Tripos, 1867. 

8. A perfectly rough plane revolves uniformly about a vertical axis in its own 
phme with an angular velocity n, a sphere being placed in contact with the plane 
rolls on it under the action of gravity, find the motion. 

Take the axis of revolution as axis of Zj and let the axis of « be fixed in the 
plane. Let a be the radius, m the mass of the sphere ; F, F* the frictions resolved 
parallel to the axes of x and t, and R the normal reaction. The motions of the axes 
(Art. 5) are given by $i = 0, ^^ = 0, ^, = n. The equations of motion (Arts. 6, 10) are 
u=dxldt-an, v=j?», w=dzldt, 

dujdt -vn= Fjm, dvjdt + ^11^ Rlm^ dwjdt = - p + F'lm, 

dufjdt - nwy = - F'a/*'» dia^ldt + nw^^ = 0, dvJdt = FalkK 

Since the point of contact has the same motion as the plane the geometrical 
equations are ti + aw^=0, w-aug^O. Solving these equations we find that the 
sphere will not fall down. If the sphere start from relative rest at a point in the 
axis of Xy we have nh= -g tan*t* {1 - cos (n< cos t)}, where sin i=ij^' The sphere 
will therefore never descend more than 6p/n^ below its original position. 

9. A perfectly rough vertical plane revolves with a uniform angular velocity /* 
about an axis perpendicular to itself, and also with a uniform angular velocity 
about a vertical axis in its own plane which meets the former axis. A heavy uni- 
form sphere of radius c is placed in contact with the plane ; prove that the position 
of its centre at any time e, will be determined by the equations 

7r-6OS-2/i2'=0, 7«'" + 2O«z'+2/*(f'+O«0=0, 

z denoting the distance of the centre from the horizontal plane through the hori- 
zontal axis of revolution, and ( that from the plane through the two axes. 

Prove also that 7ii=7cO + 2/x&, 7v + 2/Aa=0, if a and & be the initial values of ( 
and 2, tt.and v those of d^jdt and dzjdt, 

10. A hoop ilGBF revolves about il£ its diameter as a fixed vertical axis. OF 
is a horizontal diameter of the same circle, which is without mass and which is 
rigidly connected to the circle ; DC is a smaller concentric hoop which can tiim 
freely about GF as diameter. If O, O', ii», w*y be the greatest and least angular 
velocities about AB, OF respectively, prove that . 0^=0^- df^. 

11. OA, OBt OC are the principal axes of a rigid body which is in motion 
about a fixed point 0. The axis OC has a constant inclination a to a line OZ 
fixed in space, and revolves with uniform angular velocity round it, and the 
axis OA always lies in the plane ZOC. Prove that the constraining couple has its 
axis coincident with 0J3, and that its moment is -{A- C) Q^ sin a cos a. 

12. A ring of wire, of radius c, rests on the top of a smooth fixed sphere of 
radius a, and is set rotating about the vertical diameter of the sphere with an 
angular velocity n. If the ring is slightly displaced, prove that the motion is 
unstable if nV is less than 2g {2a^ - c«) ^ (a» - c^, [Math. Tripos, 1886. 

Since the ring is rigidly connected with the centre of the fixed sphere it may be 
regarded as a top having that point for vertex. The condition of stability for a 
top has been shown in Art. 212 to be Chi'>iAgl. Substituting the values of A 
and C for a ring the result follows at once. 

R. D. IL 12 
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13. A unifonn right oiroalar cone of mass M' is capable of turning freely aboat 
its vertex which is fixed above a rough horizontal table on which is a sphere of mass 
M and radius a. The cone rolls on the sphere whose centre is describing with 
velocity V a circle of radius h whose centre is vertically below the vertex of the 
cone ; prove that in the steady motion of the cone and the sphere, the angular 
velocity of the cone about its axis is 

{nah sin/Scos/S- F(a sin a cos/Scos 7+6 cos a sin 7-6 sin^/3)]/[6 (6 + a cos ^sin7l 
and that the condition that such steady motion may be possible is 

F» V cos a + 0F6 V < PA&*, 
where 7 is the semi-vertical angle of the cone, a the inclination of its axis to the 
vertical, /)=: a - 7, and ikj , A, are the radii of gyration of the cone about its axis and 
a perpendicular to its axis through the vertex and h is the distance of the centre of 
gravity of the cone from its vertex, and n the spin of the sphere about the vertical. 

[Math. Tripos, 1889. 

14. A rough sphere of radius a and radius of gyration K capable of moving 
about its centre is initially at rest ; another sphere of Ijn the mass and of radius 6 
and radius of gyration k is placed gently on it, having initially an angular velocity w 
about the common normal which makes an acute angle a with the vertical drawn 
upwards. Prove that the second sphere will not roll off provided 

«»>^^^i^ {(3m + 1)>- Voos»o} sec a, where /*=aV»iiiC« + &»/*». 

[Math. Tripos, 1888. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



NATURE OF THE MOTION GIVEN BY UNEAR EQUATIONS 
AND THE CONDITIONS OF STABILITY. 

Linear Differential Equations, 

266. It has been shown in Chap. Iii. that the problem of 
determiuin^ the small oscillations of a system about a state of 
steady motion is really the same as that of solving a corresponding 
system of linear differential equations. In that chapter the forces 
were assumed to have a potential, so that the differential equations 
had a certain symmetry which simplified the solution. We now 
propose to remove this restriction. Taking the differential equa- 
tions in their most general form, but still with constant coefficients, 
we shall briefly discuss any peculiarities of their solution which 
appear to have dynamical applications. 

The chief object of this chapter is to determine the conditions 
that the undisturbed motion should be stable. This resolves 
itself into two questions (1) under what circumstances do positive 
powers of the time enter into the expressions for the co-ordinates, 
and what is the highest power which presents itself? (2) when 
the roots of the fundamental equation cannot be found, what 
conditions must be satisfied by the coefficients of that equation 
that stability may be assured ? In order to make our remarks on 
these two questions intelligible it will be necessary to sum up a 
few propositions which belong rather to the theory of differential 
equations than to that of dynamics. The discussion of the first 
question begins therefore at Art. 268 though alluded to before 
that article. The second question will occupy the next section. 

257. Following the same notation as in Art. Ill, let ^, <f>, &c. 
be the co-ordinates of the system. Let the system be moving in 
any known manner determined by 0=f(t)y S = F(t), &c. We 
now suppose the system to be slightly disturbed from this state of 
motion. To discover the subsequent motion we put =f(t) 4- a?, 
<l> = F(t) H- y, &c. These quantities x, y, &c. are in the first in- 
stance very small because the disturbance is small. The quantities 

12—2 
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180 MOTION GIVEN BY LINfAR EQUATIONS. [CHAP. VI. 

a?, y, &c. are said to be small when it is possible to choose some 
quantity numerically greater than all of them which is such that 
its square can be neglected. This quantity may be called the 
standard of reference for small quantities. 

258. To determine whether x, y, &c. remain small, we substi- 
tute these new values of 0, ^, &c. in the equations of motion. 
Assuming, for the moment, that x, y, &c. remain small we may 
neglect their squares, and thus the resulting equations will be 
linear. The coefficients of x, dx/dt, d^x/dt\ y, dy/dt &c. in these 
equations may be either constants or functions of the time. Fol- 
lowing the definitions in Art. Ill, the undisturbed motion in the 
former case is said to be steady. 

259. We propose to consider first the case in which the system 
depends on two independent co-ordinates or (as it is sometimes 
called) has two degrees of freedom. This is a case which occurs 
very frequently, and as the results are comparatively simple it 
seems worthy of a separate discussion. We shall then proceed to 
the genera] case in which the system has any number of co- 
ordinates. 

260. Two degrees of fireedom. The equations of motion 
of a dynamical system performing its natural oscillations with two 
degrees of freedom may be written 

To solve these equations we put 

these suppositions evidently satisfying the first equation whatever 
V may be. Substituting in the second, and using the symbol S to 

represent -^ for the sake of brevity we find 

AS' + BB-hC A'S' + RS-^-C F=0. 
ES''\-FB'\-0 Eh'' + Fh + (?' 
This is an equation to find V in terms of t Since S enters 
into the determinant in the fourth power, the value of V when 
found will contain four arbitrary constants. Thence we find 
both X and y by means of the formulae given above. It will be 
observed that these require no operation to he performed except 
differentiation. Thus, no matter how complicated V may be, the 
values of x and y readily follow. 

261. Let A(S) represent the determinant which is the operator 
on F. Then making A (S) = 0, we have a biquadratic to find S. 
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ART. 262.] MANY DEGREES OF FREEDOM. 181 

If the roots of this biquadratic are mj, wia, m,, m4, we know by the 
rules for solving differential equations that 

where L^^ L^t L,, Z4, are the four arbitrary constants. 

If all the roots of the biquadratic are real and unequal, this is 
the proper expression to use for V, But it takes a variety of 
different forms when the biquadratic contains imaginary or equal 
roots. These however are described in the theory of differential 
equations, and will be summed up in Art. 264. 

262. Many degrees of freedom. The equations which 
occur in D3mamics are in general all of the second order, but as 
this restriction is not necessary in what follows, we shall suppose 
the equations to contain differential coefficients of any order. 

Let there be n dependent variables represented by x, y, z, &c. 
and one independent variable represented by t If the symbol B 
represent differentiation with regard to t, the n equations to find 
X, y, &c. may be written : 

MB)x+MB)y+MB)z + ...^0\ (1). 

=oJ 

To solve these, we use the analogy which exists between the 
rules for combining symbols of differentiation and those of common 
algebra. Omitting for the moment any one equation, say the first, 
and proceeding to solve the remaining n — 1 equations by the rules 
of common algebra, we find the ratios 

ijsf=m^=m'''^''-''^- <2)' 

where each of the equalities has been put equal to V. Here we 
have used the letter 1 to stand for the minors of the determinant 



A (8) = 



A(«)./«(S),/„(8),. 



.(3). 



The suffix of the letter / indicates the number of the column 
in which the constituent of the omitted equation lies whose minor 
is required 

Substituting these values of x, y, z, &c. in the equation pre- 
viously omitted, we obtain 

A(S)F=0 (4). 

This is an equation to determine a single quantity F as a 
function of f. We may call V the type of the solution. Supposing 
this equation to be solved by the usual rules, the values of x, y, z^ 
&c. are found by equations (2). Thus we have 

^ = /i(S)F, y = 7,(S)7,&c (5). 
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182 MOTION GIVEN BY LINEAR EQUATIONS. [CHAP. VI. 

These operators, /i (S), /j (S), &c., are all integral and rational 
functions ojh\m that when V is once known, all the other opera- 
tions necessary for the complete solution of the equations are 
reduced to the one operation of continued differentiation. 

263. This arrangement of the solution of the differential 
equations (1) has the advantage of expressing the results by means 
of integral and rational functions of the symbol S. In practice, 
this will be found to introduce a ^eat simplification into the 
solution. The type V can always be immediateljr written down by 
the usual rules for solving equation (4). It is sometimes very 
complicated, and in such cases it is very convenient to be able 
to deduce the forms of x, y, z, &c. without having to perform 
any inverse operation. 

264. BUEiearwit types of the solatloii. If the roots of the determinantal 
equation A (S)=0 be ntj, tn,, <&c. the type V is known to be 

r=Li6'*'^ + V**«^+ (6), 

where L^, L,, <Sro. are arbitrary constants. When a pair of imaginary roots of the 
form r^p»J -1 ooours we replace the two corresponding imaginary exponentials 

by the terms V=:e^{LooBpt + MBiapt) (7). 

If equal roots occur, the yalue of V thus given has no longer the full number of 
constants. Supposing that we have a roots each equal to m, the type of the solution 
which depends on these roots is 

F=(Lo+Lie + ...+L^.lt— 1)6"** (8) 

where the Vs are a arbitrary constants. This may be put into the form 

H'"^''^^^-^'"-'£^^y'^ <">• 

If we have a equal pairs of imaginary roots of the form r^PsJ -1 we replace 
the a pairs of terms by 

g*^ (^0 COS i>t + Afo sin !>«) + ^6*^(1,1 cos pt+Jtfi sin i)t)+ Ac (10). 

Here, if we please, we may replace the differentiation with regard to r by a differen- 
tiation with regard to p. 

The peculiarity of the case of equal roots is the presence of terms containing 
some power of t as a factor. The occurrence of a equal roots in general indicates 
the presence of terms containing all the integral powers of t up to t*'^. 

265. In order to deduce the corresponding values of x, y, <fec. from these types, 
we shall have, in the absence of equal roots, to operate with some integral and 
rational function of S such as I (S) on an exponential real or imaginary. 

I. We have the theorem I («) e^^I (m) e*^, 
so that when the roots of the equation A (d)3 are aU real and unequal we have 

immediately «= ^A W «**^ + ^i (»"«) ^^ + Ao-» 

y=L^h (mj e"^^^ + Ljfj (m^ e^ + Ac, 

faiAC. 

n. If X be any function of e, we have the theorem J(5)«*'^X=«'^I(5+r)Z, 
80 that when a pair of imaginary roots occurs, and we have to operate on the 
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product of a real exponential and a sine or cosine, we can immediately remove the 
real exponential, and redaoe the operator to that of oontinned differentiation of the 
sine or cosine. 

in. We have the theorem / («•) sin mt =/( - m') sin mt. 

Hence if we have to operate with F (d), we arrange the operator in the form 
0(^ + d^(^. We then have F (d) sin m< = ^(-m^ sin mt + ^(-m*)m cos mt. 

266. When the determinantal equation A(d)=0 has equal roots we have to 
operate on expressions which contain some powers of t. But since the operators 
djdt and d/dm or d/dr are independent we may use the theorem 

/(«)il«<>-=^{I(m)«-<}. 
dm* dm* 

Thus when the equation A (d)=0 has a roots each equal to m we may write the 
solution given hy equations (5) and (9) of Arts. 262, 264 in the form 

;c=Lo[ix(m)««^J+Li^[Ji(m)«^+...+L._i£li[J,(m)^«], 



2 = <ft0. 



'dm« 
'<*^'''''''' " "*-^dm« 



y=Lo[J,(m).'»^] + L,^[J,(m)«'*«] + ... + L^.l-^^\[J,(m) «*«<]. 



267. Ex. 1. If there be two roots of the determinantal equation A (d) =0 each 
equal to m, show by an actual comparison of the several terms that we have the 
same solutions for x, y^ <fec. whether we use as operators the minors of the first or 
the minors of any other row of the determinant A (d). 

Ex. 2. The values of x, y, Ac are obtained from V by operating with certain 
functions of S, viz. Jj (d), J, (d), <tc. If instead of these operators we use /tJ| (d), 
filii^), Ac where fi is some function of d such as fi=:f{8)f show that the effect is 
merely to alter the arbitrary constants Lq, L^^ <fec. Thence show that the solutions 
are the same, whether there be equal roots or not, whatever set of first minors of 
A (8) are nsed as operators. 

268. An Indeterminate Case. If the roots of the deter- 
minantal equation A (S) = are mi, m^, &c. we have shown that the 
values of x, y, &c. are given by 

a! — XLIi(m)€^\ y = XLIi(m)e(^, Sec 

But we see at once that there is a case of failure. If one of the 
roots of the equation A (S) = makes all tne minors, /i (m), /j (m), 
&c. equal to zero, the solution becomes incomplete, for then one of 
the constants called L disappears from the solution. If all the 
minors of only one row vanished, we could find the values of 
X, y, Zy &c. by choosing as our operators the minors of some other 
row. But this cannot be done if all the minors of all the rows are 
zero. 

269. We shall now prove that this indeterminate case cannot occur unless the 
determinantal equation A(d) =0 has equal roots. To show this, we differentiate 
equation (8) of Art. 262. We find 
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184 MOTION GIVEN BY LINEAR EQUATIONS. [CHAP. VI. 

where the letter I stands for the mmor of that constituent of the determinant A (d) 
which is indicated by the suffix. We notice that the right-hand side of this equa- 
tion vanishes when all the first minors are zero. Thus the equation A (5) =0 must 
have at least two equal roots. In the same way, if the second minors are all zero 
also, any first minor has two equal roots, and therefore the original equation has 
three equal roots, and so on. 

270. We may notice two obvious results. (1) If all the first minors of a 
determinant have a root a times, the determinant has the root a+ 1 times at least. 
(2) If a determinant have r equal roots, and all its first, second, <fec. minors vanish 
for these roots, then each of the first minors has the equal root r - 1 times, each of 
the second minors r - 2 times, and so on. 

271. Let us consider, as an example, Lagrange's determinant 
to find the periods of the small oscillations of a system about a 
position of equilibrium, Art. 57. Suppose this determinant has 
two equal roots, then by Art. 266, we might expect that each 
co-ordinate of the system would contain a term of the form 
{A + Bt) ^. Thus tne amplitude of the oscillation will contain 
powers of the time. 

By Art. 61 we know that every first minor of La^ange's 
determinant also contains this root, so that the solution given by 
Art. 266 foils. Accordingly we shall find in Art. 273 that the 
solution does not contain any powers of the time, but that the 
independent constants arrange themselves in another manner 
whicn may be conveniently represented by using a double type of 
solution. See also Art. 28 L 

272. We may now consider the following general problem : — 
Let the determinant A (S) have a roots each equal to m. Let jS of 

these roots make every first minor of £^ (S) eqiuu, to zero. Let y of 
these last mxike every second minor equal to zero, and so on. It %s 
required to stale the general form of the solution and to explain how 
the a constants in that solution are to he found. 

Solution with a fingle type. First, let us consider the a 
roots which are eoual to m. It has been proved in Art. 266, that 
the part of the solution which depends on these may be written in 
the form 

a; = Z.[/,(m)«»«]+A£^[/,(m)6»'] + ... + Z..i-^^[/,(m)«»*]. 

with similar expressions for y, Zy &c. 

If these first minors are finite, these formulaB contain powers 
of t from ^ to t*"^, and thus supply the a constants which oelong 
to the a equal roots. If the firat minors have fi roots equal to »?i, 
ii (m), 7, (m), &c., and their differential coefficients up to the 
()8 - l)th are all zero. In this case the powers of t extend only 
to ir~^^y and thus these formulae do not supply the full number 
of constants. 
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When all the first minors have the root a times and all the 
second minors l|ave the root jS times, we know by Art. 270 that 
a — ^ — 1 cannot be negative. 

273. Solution with a double type. To find the proper 
forms for x, y, &c. when the first minors are all zero, we return to 
the analogy between operations and quantities alluded to in Art. 
262. We now reject any two of the equations (1), say the first 
two. Solving the remaining w — 2 equations we can express all 
the co-ordinates z^ u &c. in terms of x and y, thus obtaining a 
series of equations of the form 

where the functional symbols are really second minors of the 
determinant A(S). We now substitute these expressions for z, 
u, &c. in the two omitted equations. These two equations will be 
satisfied provided x and y have any values which make I(B)x = 
and I(S)y = 0, where / (S) is any first minor of A (8). 

We notice also that these two equations are satisfied by the 
separate parts of these values of z, u, &c. which arise from x and 
from y. We may therefore arrange the solution so as to find 
these two parts separateljr, and then finally add the results. The 
following arrangement will be found convenient in practice. 

When the first minors are all zero, reject some one of the given 
differential equations (1), say the first. We have now n — 1 equa- 
tions to determine the n co-ordinates. Putting y = in these 
equations we find x, z, &c. in terms of a single type f, where f 
satisfies the equation I^ (B) f = 0. Here /a represents the minor of 
the second constituent of the first line of the determinant A (S). 
We write the solution thus found in the form 

where the operators are the second minors of the constituents in 
the first two lines of A(S). Next, putting x = instead of y 
in the equations after the first, we obtain another solution, by 
which X, z, &c. are expressed in terms of another single type rj. 
Here rf satisfies the equation /j (S) i; = 0, where Ii is the minor of 
the first constituent of the first line of A (S). We write the solu- 
tion thus found in the form 

fl7 = 0, y = Ji2(S)i7, -r = j;,(S)i;,&c. 

Adding these two solutions together, we have the following values 
of X, y, z, &c. 

a; = J^(S)f, y = Ji,(S)i7, ^ = /8,(S)f + /i3(S)i7,&c. 

These evidently satisfy all the equations except the one rejected. 
But this equation also is satisfied because by hypothesis we take 
those parts only of these solutions which make all the first minors 
equal to zero. 
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The types f, 17 are the same exponentials but with diflTerent 
constants, the operators also are different. Suppose for example 
the determinant A(S) had two roots onlv equal to m and that 
these make every first minor of A (S) equal to zero. The terms of 
ic, y, z &<3. which depend on the roots other than m are found each 
from its own exponential by the rule given in Art. 262 for a single 
type. The terms of a?, y, z &c. which depend on the root m are 
found by putting ^ = Li^, 'q — L^ where *Zi and i, are two 
different arbitrary constanta The portions of the solution due to 
these are respectively 

a? = iiJn(m)e^, y = 0, 2r = ZiJ„(m)e*^,&c. 
-r = 0, y = iat/ia(wi)e*'^, ^ = Z2Ji,(m)e^,&c. 

where Jai, is a second minor which may be deduced from A (S) by 
rejecting the ath and 6th columns and the two first rows, giving 
the second minor thus left its proper sign. The suffix 2 occurs in 
every J in the first line and the suffix 1 in every J in the second. 
The complete solution due to the root m is the sum of these two 
partial solutions. We notice that the two arbitrary constants 
Zi, ij so enter into the values of a;, y, z &c. that the exponential 
e^ is accompanied by two arbitrary constants instead of one and 
these are not separated by the presence of powers of t. 

274. If the minors which the types f and 17 are to satisfy 
contain the root S = m, /8 times, we have therefore 

The corresponding values of a?, y, &c. are found by substitution, 
and may be written in the form 

x= G'o[J»(m)c»*] + (?.^[J»(m)e'»'] + ... +(?^_i^[J„(m)e"a 

with similar expressions for y, &c. 

The peculiarity of the solutions which are derived from the 
double type ^, 17 is that the corresponding terms in the expressions 
for X and y have independent constants. 

If the second minors which form the operators are all finite, 
these formulae contain powers of t up to t^"^ and supply 2)8 con- 
stants. But if these second minors contain 7 roots equal to m, 
the powers of t extend only to ^^~y"S and thus the full number of 
constants has not been found. 

275. Solution with a trljpu typo. Thirdly, we have to find the solution when 
the second minors are zero as well as the first minors. In this case the solution 
just found becomes again insufficient. To determine the proper forms of x, y, i , ftc. 
we now reject any three of the differential equations (1) of Art 262, and proceed 
as before. We thus have n-8 equations to find the n co-ordinate. We see at 
once that we can express all the co-ordinates in terms of any three we please, say 
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X, y, z. We thus have three times as many arbitrary constants as there are roots 
eqnal to m. 

In the same way as before we can express the solution in terms of a triple type 
(, i;, ^ Patting y and z equal to zero, we find the remaining oo-ordinates, viz. 
Xf u, &o, in terms of a single type ^.' Putting x and z equal to zero (instead of y 
and z) in these n-8 equations we obtain a second solution depending on another 
single type rj. Lastly, putting x and y equal to zero we obtain a third solution 
depending on ^. Adding together these three solutions we find that all the co- 
ordinates may be expressed by means of operators which are really third minors of 
the determinant A (S), The subjects of operation are the three independent 
functions {, 17, ^ These are such that if I (d) be any of the second minors of the 
constituents of the three omitted equations 1(5)^=0, J (d) 17=0, l{d)i^=0. If 
these contain the root i=m,y times, each of the three ^, rj, ^ will be expressed by 
a series of the form (K^-\-Kit-^,..+K _^t'*'"V"*'» 

but with independent constants. 

276. Th« noinlMr of oonstants. Each of the sets of values of x, y, <&c. given 
in Arts. (272), (273), and (275) is, of course, a solution. The complete solution is 
really the sum of these partial solutions, provided it has the proper number of 
constants. We appear, however, to have too many constants. We must therefore 
examine these, and determine what terms are absolutely zero and what terms are 
repeated in the several partial solutions. 

We begin with the solution derived from the type K, Art. (272), by the help of 
the first minors. Since the first minors have j9 roots each equal to m, the first j9 
terms of each of the expressions for x, y, &c. are easily seen to be zero. Consider 
the solution derived from any term L^, where k lies between j9 - 1 and 2/9. In the 
case of the variables x and y they are expressions of the form 

(i<o+^«+... + V^**'^***' 

All these are evidently included amongst the terms derived from {, if by the help 
of the second minors. The corresponding terms in z^ u, <fec. must be related to the 
terms in x, y by the formula given in Art. (273), and are therefore also included in 
the series derived from ^, 17. Lastly, consider the solution derived from the terms 
from L toL , They include powers of t from t^ to t*~^"^ These a-2j9 
terms are not included in the terms derived from ^ and 17, and they supply a - 2/3 
arbitrary constants. 

Secondly, we turn our attention to the solution derived from the double type 
^, 17 by the help of the second minors (Arts. 273 and 274). Each of these second 
minors has y roots each equal to m ; hence, by the same reasoning as before, the 
first 7 terms of the series for x and y are zero, and the highest power of ( is j9 - 1 - 7 
instead of /3~ 1. In consequence of this, the terms of the series derived from the 
single type F, and not included in those derived from the double type ^, 17, now 
extend their powers of t from f^'Y to t*"^"^. There are therefore 0-2/3+7 such 
terms instead of a - 2/3. 

The same reasoning applies to all the other partial solutions derived from the 
triple and higher types. We therefore conclude that the partial solution derived 
from a single type by operating with the first minors of the first row of the fundamental 
determinant supplies a -2/3 +7 term* not included in the solutions which follow, 
TJiese supply as many arbitrary constants. The partial solution derived from a 
double type by operating with the second minors of the two first rows of the funda- 
mental determinant supplies fi-2y-\-d terms not included in the solutions which follow. 
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Thexe supply twice as many constants. The partial solution derived from a triple 
type by operating with the third minors of the three first rows supplies y - 2d + e terms 
and thrice as tnany constants, and so on. 

Thus suppose (for example) the fourth minors are not all zero ; the number of 
constants supplied by each of the several partial solutions is indicated by the terms of 
theseriet (o-2/3 + 7) + 2 0S-27+«) + 3(7-2«) + 45. 

If none of the terms of this series are negative, we iiave obtained a series of 
partial solutions containing the proper number of constants. This point we now 
proceed to discuss. 

277. If a determinant contain the root just a times, if the first minors of the 
two first constituents of the two first rows contain the root just p times, if the second 
minor of these four constituents contain the root just y times, then a-2/3 + Y is 
positive. 

To prove this, let A be the determinant, /,, J,, Jj, J^ the four first minors, A, 
the second minor. Then we know that Ad3=J| J^-Z^eTi. The left-hand side 
contains the root just a + 7 times, the right-hand side contains the root at least 2/3 
times. Hence a + 7 - 2/3 is positive. 

In the same way we may show, on similar suppositions, that p-2y+dia positive, 
and so on. 

278. Example. Solve the differential equations 

(a_ 1)8(3 + 1) x- (5- l)(«-2)y-|-(«-l)«=0 
8(«-l)«a:-(J-l)(«-3)y + 2(«-l)«=0 -. 
(«-l)«»+(5-l)y-h(«-l)«=0, 

The fundamental determinant (Art. 262) is A (d) = - (J - 1)*. This determinant 
(Art. 271) has six equal roots (a =6), every first minor has the root three times 
(/3=3), and every second minor has the root once (7=1). The part of the solution 
depending on a single type (Art. 276) will supply a -2/3 +7 (i.e. one) constants. 
These accompany the highest powers of t which occur in the type, one constant for 
each power (Art. 272). The part of the solution depending on a double type will 
supply 2 (/3 - 27) (i.e. two) constants. These accompany the highest powers of t 
which occur in this type, two constants to each power. The part of the solution 
depending on a triple type will supply 87 (i.e. three) constants which again accom- 
pany the highest powers of t, three constants to each power. To obtain the full 
number of constants it is necessary in this example to retain only the one highest 
power of t which occurs in each type. 

The single type is ^= (<fec. +Alfi)e*bj Art. 264. Taking the minors of the first 
row of A («) we have by Art 262 ar=- («- 1)»^ y= - (S-lf^, « = «(«- 1)*^ 

To find the part of the solution which depends on a double type we reject the 
first equation (Art. 278). Putting a;=0 we find y = (d-l)^, e=-(d-l)^ where 
(«-l)»^=0. Putting y=0 we find «=(«-l)i;, «=-(«-l)«i7 where (5-l)«i7=0. 
The double type is therefore ^= (^. +Bt^ e*, 17= (<&c. + Ct^ «*. The values of the 
co-ordinates are x=(5-l)i;, y = (5-l)^, «=-(5-l){-(5-l)*i;. 

To find the part of the solution which depends on a triple type we reject the two 
first equations (Art. 275). The three partial solutions are then first, x^O,y=0, 
z=De*\ secondly, 35=0, y^Ee*, «=0, thirdly, x=F«*, y=0, z=0. The sum of 
these is the solution derived from a triple type. 

Adding up the solutions which are derived from all the different types and sim- 
plifying the constants we have 

x:^[F+Ct + At^t^, ys^{E+Bt + At^)e', z = {D'Bt-A{fi+2t)\el'. 
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S79. Gonyenely, suppose it is given that we have such a solution as that described 
in Art. 276, let us enquire what miTiors must be zero. 

Let it be given that the solntion contains terms depending on a triple type con- 
taining (7 - 1) powers of t accompanied by independent constants in some three 
00-ordinates. Putting any two of these co-ordinates equal to zero the di£ferential 
equations are satisfied by a solution depending on a single type. Thus we have 
n equations containing n - 2 co-ordinates all' satisfied by values of the co-ordinates 
which contain powers of t up to the (7 - l)th. This shows that all the second 
minors which can be formed from these equations must be zero and each of these 
minors must contain the root y times. 

From this we infer by Art. 270 that every first minor must contain the root 7-1- 1 
times. But let us suppose that the given solution contains also terms derived from 
a double type which have powers of t extending up to the (/3 - 7 - l)th with inde- 
pendent constants in some two of the co-ordinates. Reasoning in the same way as 
before, we see that every first minor must have the root (J8-7-I) times. These 
must be in addition to the 7-1-I roots already counted, because we may regard the 
given solutions derived from the double and triple types as solutions which depend 
on unequal roots and then make these roots become equal in the limit. It follows 
therefore that every first minor has the root /3 times. 

We now infer by Art. 270 that the determinant (4) of Art. 261 must have the 
root /3 - 1 times. But if the given solution also contains terms derived from a 
single type with powers of t extending to the (a-/3- l)th, we deduce by the pre- 
ceding reasoning that the determinant (4) must have the root a times. 

280. We may notice as a corollary of this theory that the solntion cannot contain 
terms in which the high powers of t depend on a larger type than the low powers 
of t. For example, if the term re** occur accompanied by k independent con- 
stants, this term must be part of a solution derived from a ikth type. It follows 
that all the lower powers of t which multiply the same exponential will be part of 
the same type and must be accompanied by at least k independent constants. 

281. Condition that all powers of t are abeent. In some 
dynamical problems it is well known that, though the fundamental 
determinant has a equal roots, yet there are no terms in the solution 
with powers of t. ne may now determine the conditions thai this 
may occur. 

We see by Art. 272 that, unless every first minor has the root 
a — 1 times at least, a solution can be deduced from the first minors 
which has some power of t greater than zero in the coefficient. 
Again, unless every second minor has the root a — 2 times at least, 
a solution can be deduced from the second minors with some power 
of t in the coefficient. On the whole, we infer that when a equal 
roots occur in the determinant, and the terms in the solution with t 
as a factor are to he absent, it is necessary as well as sufficient that 
all the first, second, <tc. minors up to the (a — 1)^A should be zero. 

282. Djrnamical Meaning of the Types. We shall now 
consider how the three diflferent types of solution given in Art. 264 
indicate different kinds of motion. Let us begin with a real root 
In this case every co-ordinate has a term of the form if 6^. If m 
be positive this term will become greater as time goes on, and the 
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190 MOTION GIVEN BY LINEAR EQUATIONS. [CHAP. VI. 

system will therefore depart widely fix)m its undisturbed state, 
and our equations will represent only the manner in which the 
system begins its travels. Ifm he negative this term will gradually 
dwindle away and the motion will finally depend on the other 
terms in the solution. 

Similar remarks apply whenever we have a real exponential 
whether multiplied by a trigonometrical fimction or not We may 
therefore state as a general principle, subject to some reservations 
in the case of equal roots which will be presently mentioned, that 
the necessary and sufficient conditions of stability are that the real 
roots and the real parts of the imaginary roots should be all 
negative or zero, A simple rule to determine whether this is the 
case or not will be given in another section of this chapter. 

283. Effect of equal roots on itability. When there are 
equal roots in the determinantal equation we have seen that the 
solution in general has terms which contain powers of ^ as a factor. 
The important question for us to determine is the effect of these 
terms on the stability of the system. If m be positive the presence 
of a term MiH^^ will of course make the system unstable. But if m 
be negative, this term can never be numerically greater than 

Jf f — J . If m be very small the initial increase of the term may 

make the values of x, y, &a become large, and the motion cannot 
be regarded as a small oscillation. But if the system be not so 

disturbed that M{—\\b large, the term will ultimately disappear 

and the motion may be regarded as stable. If m be wholly 
imaginary and equal to nij — 1, this term will take the form 
iflsinnt and will of course cause the system to be unstable. 

Thus equal roots do not disturb the stability if their real parts 
are negative, but do render the system unstable if their real parts 
are zero or positive, 

284. It is clear from this that the whole character of the 
motion depends on the nature of the roots of the determinantal 
equation A(S) = 0. If we can solve this equation and find the 
roots, we of course know immediately the nature of the motion. 
But if this cannot be done we must have recourse to the theory 
of equations to determine whether the roots are real or imaginary, 
and whether any roots are equal or not. The theorems of Fourier 
and Sturm will be of use in the equations of the higher orders, but 
in many djmamical problems we nave only to ded with two co- 
ordinates, and we have therefore to examine the roots of the 
biquadratic in Art. 260. 

Rules by which the analysis of a biquadratic is made to depend 
on the solution of a cubic are given in most treatises on the 
theory of equations ; but as this form is not convenient in prac- 
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tice, a short analysis will be given here for reference. The criteria 
of the nature of the roots of the biquadratic are very conveniently 
summed up in Art. 68 of the Theory of Equations by Bumside and 
Panton, 1886. 

385. Analyals of a Mqwadratto, Let the biquadratic be 
ax*+46«*+6cx«+4Ac+«=0, 

80 that the inTariantfl are I=a«-4W + 8c', andJ=ac« + 26cd-<uP-«6*-c». This 
last may also be written as a determinant. It will generally be foand oonyenient 
to clear the equation of the second term. Let the equation so transformed be 
oi* - 2aHp+ aOf - aF=0, 

where a^H = 8 (6* - oc) and a^Q = 4 (26» - 8<i5c + a:^. By using the invariants or by 
actual transformation it is easy to see that 

/= Ja»H - a^F and /= ^a^IP - ^a*(fl - JalH. 

Let A be the discriminant, Le. A=P-21J^^ then it is proved in all books on 
the theory of equations that if A is negative and not zero, the biquadratic has two 
real and two imaginary roots. If A is positive and not zero the roots are either all 
real or aU imaginary. 

Usually we can distinguish between these two cases by ascertaining if the bi- 
quadratic has or has not a real root. Thus if a and e have opposite signs, one root 
is real and therefore all the roots are real In any case we can use the following 
criterion. Having cleared the given biquadratic of the second term we may write 
the resulting equation in the form (^- 1/)^ + 0^=ir. 

If iS^M be the arithmetic mean of the nth powers of the roots, we have by 
Newton *8 theorem on the sums of powers, £^^=0, 8^=21, iS^= - dO and K= 8^ - £f,*. 
If all the roots are real we have 8^ positive and by a known thoOTcm in ** in- 
equalities '* 8^ is greater than £f,^. Hence H and K are both positive. If all the 
roots are imaginary, let them her^pj - 1 and -r^qj -1, Then 

If If is positive or zero we see that K is negative. The criterion may therefore be 
stated thus. If H and K are both poHHve the four roots are real. If either is 
negative or zero the four roots are imaginary. 

If the discriminant A is zero but I and J not zero, it is known that the biquad- 
ratic has two roots equal. If two of the roots are real and equal and the other two 
imaginary we see (by putting 9=0) that if iif is positive or zero, K must be negative. 
The criterion therefore iB,IfU and K are both positive all the roots are real, if Hor 
K is negative or zero, two roots are real and two are imaginary. If G is zero, there 
are then two pairs of equal roots. In this case K is zero and these roots are all 
real if // is positive, all imaginary if H is negative. 

Lastly let the discriminant A be zero and also both I and J zero. The biquad- 
ratic has three roots equal and therefore all the roots are equal. If H is also zero 
the four roots are all equal and reaL 

Ex. If the discriminant of a biquadratic be positive, clear the equation of the 
term containing the third power in the usual nuinner, and then arbitrarily erase the 
term containing the first power. If both the roots of the quadratic thus formed be 
real and the sum of the roots be positive, then all the four roots of the biquadratic 
are real. If either contingency fail the four roots are imaginary. 
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Conditions of Stability. 

286. It has been shown that the determination of the oscilla- 
tion of a system can be reduced to the sohition of a certain 
determinantal equation, which has been represented in Art. 262, 
by A=y(S) = 0. In many cases it is impracticable to solve this 
equation and therefore the mention cannot be properly found. If 
however we only wish to ascertain whether the position of equili- 
brium or the steady motion about which the system is in oscillation 
is stable or unstable we may proceed without solving the equation. 

It is clear from Art. 282 that the conditions of stability are 
that the real roots and the real parts of the imaginary roots should 
all be negative. It is now proposed to investigate a method to 
decide whether the roots are of this character or not. 

287. Taking first the case of a biquadratic ; let the equation 
to be considered be 

where we have written z for S. Let us form that symmetrical 
function of the roots which is the product of the sums of the roots 
taken two and two. If this be called X/a', we find* 
X = bcd-ad^-e¥ = i 2a b c 

b d 
c die 

It will be convenient to consider first the case in which -X^is 
finite. Suppose we know the roots to be imaginary, say OL±pJ~l, 
and/3±?y-l. Then 

Z/a' = 4a/3 {(a + /8)» + (p + qf] [(a + l3y + (p - qY], 

* The value of X may be found in several ways more or less elementary. If 
we substitute z=EJzZ in the given biquadratic and equate to zero the even and 
odd powers of Z^ we have 

aZ^ + {<daE^-[-SbE + c)Z'^ + aE* + bE^ + cE'' + dE+e-. 
(4aE + 6) Z» + (4a£« + SbE* + 2cE - 

Bejecting the root Z=0 and eliminating Z we have 

Ma^E^'\- + 6cd-ad«-e6'»=0, 

where only the first and last terms of the equation are retained, the others not 
being required for our present purpose. Since z = E±Z it is clear that each value 
of £ is the arithmetic mean of two values of z. We have an equation of the sixth 
degree to find E because there are six ways of combining the four roots of the 
biquadratic two and two. The product of the roots of the equation in E may be 
deduced in the usual manner from the first and last terms, and thence the value 
of X is seen to be that given in the text. 

If we eliminated E we should obtain an equation in Z whose roots are the 
arithmetic means of the differences of the roots of the given equation taken two 
and two. If we put 4^^=^, we obtain by an easy process the equation whose roots 
are the squares of the differences of the roots of the given equation f{z=0). 
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Thus, a^ always takes the sign of Xja, and a + )8 always takes the 
si^ of — 6/a. The signs of both a and ^ can therefore be deter- 
mined; and if a, 6, Z have the same sign, the real parts of the 
roots are all negative. 

Suppose, next, that two of the roots are real and tw o im agi- 
nary. Writing q' J —I for q, so that the roots are a±p J — I and 
i8 ± 5^, we find 

Z/a» = 4a)9 {[(a + /3)« +;)' - q^'Y + V?"!- 
Just as before, "/^ takes the sign of X/a, and a + /9 takes the sign 
of — 6/a. Also, ^ — q^ takes the sign of the last term e/a of the 
biquadratic. This determines whether 13 is numerically greater or 
less than q\ If, then, a, 6, e, and X have the same sign, the real 
roots and the real parts of the imaginary roots are all negative. 

Lastly, suppose the roots to be all real. Then, if all the 
coefficients are positive, we know, by Descartes* rule, that the 
roots must be all negative, and the coefficients cannot be all posi- 
tive unless all the roots are negative. In this case, since X is the 
product of the sums of the roots taken two and two, it is clear that 
X/a will be positive. 

Whatever the nature of the roots may be, yet if the real roots 
and the leal parts of the imaginary roots are negative, the biquad- 
ratic must be the product of quadratic factors all whose terms are 
positive. It is therefore necessary for stability that every coeffi- 
cient of the biquadratic should have the same sign. It is also 
clear that no coefficient of the equation can be zero unless either 
some real root is zero or two of the imaginary roots are equal and 
opposite. 

Summing up the several results which have just been proved, 
we conclude that if X and e are finite, the necessary and sufficient 
conditions that the real roots and the real parts of the imaginary 
roots should be negative are that every coefficient of the biquadratic 
and also X should have the same sign, 

288. The case in which JT = does not present any difficulty. 
It follows from the definition of X, that if X vanishes two of the 
roots must be equal with opposite signs, and conversely if two 
roots are equal with opposite signs X must vanish. Writing 
— z for z in the biquadratic and subtracting the result thus 
obtained from the original equation we find b2^-\-dz = 0. The 
equal and opposite roots are therefore given hy z= ±J — djb. If 
6 and d have opposite signs these roots are real, one being positive 
and one negative. If b and d have the same sign, they are a pair 
of imaginary roots with the real parts zero. 

The sum of the other two roots is equal to —fc/a and their 
product is bejad. We therefore conclude that i/* X = 0, the real 
roots and the real parts of the imaginary roots will be negative 

R. D. II. 13 
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or zero, if every coefficient of the biquadratic is finite and has the 
same sign. 

289. If either a or e vanishes, the biquadratic reduces to a 
cubic, see note to Art. 105. Putting e zero, we have 

X/a*d = 6c — ad. 

If the coefficients have all the same sign it is easy to see that 
it is necessary for stability that be — ad should be positive or zero. 

If a and e be not zero and one of the two 6, d vanish, the other 
must vanish also, for otherwise X could not have the same sign as 
a. In this case X vanishes, and the biquadratic reduces to the 
quadratic az^-\-cz^ + e — 0. 

As this equation admits of an easy solution, no difficulty can 
arise in practice from this case. It is necessary for stability that 
the roots of the quadratic should be real and negative. The con- 
ditions for this are, firstly the coefficients a, c, e, must all have the 
same sign, secondly that c* > 4a6. 

290. Equation of the t^th degree. When the degree of 
the equation is higher than a biquadratic the conditions of stability 
become more numerous. A very simple rule will now be proved 
by which these conditions can be calculated as quickly as they can 
be written down. Besides this we propose to give an extension of 
this rule by whic^i we inay determine how many roots there are, 
real or imoffinary, which have their real parts positive. If there 
be no such roots the conditions of stability are supposed to be 
satisfied. The number of roots with their real parts equal to zero 
is also found 

291. To disoover this rnle we have reoonrse to a theorem of Caaohy. Let 
z^X'k-yJ'^l be any root, and let as regard x and y as co-ordinates of a point 
referred to rectangular axes. Sabstitnte for z and let 

Let any point whose co-ordinates are snch that P and Q both vanish be caUed a 
radical point. Describe any contour, and let a point move roond this contour in the 
positive direction, and notice how often PjQ passes through the value zero and 
changes its sign. Suppose it changes a times from -(-to - and /3 times from - to 
+ . Then Cauchy asserts that the number of radical points within the contour is 
i (a - /3). It is however necessary that no radical point should lie on the contour. 

Let us choose as our contour the infinite semicircle which bounds space on the 
positive side of the axis of y. Let us first travel from y=-ao toy=+ao along 

the droumferenoe. If /W=l>o«*+Pi«*~^+...+l>i» (l)f 

we have, changing to polar co-ordinates, 

/(«) -P^^ (cos n^ + sinn^iy ^) + ... 

Hence P=Po»*oosn^-l-Pir*-ico8(n-l)^+...l 

Q=Po**8"^^^+l'i^**"*«^(»*-l)^+- -I 

Jo the limit since r is infinite P/<J=oot nO. 
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PIQ vanishes when 6= ±- |, ±- |, i-^ (A). 

P/Q is infinite when ^=0, ±?|, ±^ j (B). 

The yalnes of ^ in series (B), it will he noticed, separate those in series (A). 

When e is small and very little greater than zero, PIQ is positive and therefore 
changes sign from + to - at every one of the values of ^ in series (A). If there- 
fore n he even there will he n changes of sign. 

If n he odd there will he n- 1 changes of sign excluding $=i ±}t, in this case 
PIQ is positive when ^ is a little less than }x and negative when ^ is a little greater 
than ^T, hut this result will not he wanted in the sequel. 

Let us now travel along the axis of y^ still in the positive direction round the 
contour, viz. from y=+ao to y=^-co. Suhstituting z^x+yj^^ in (1) and 
rememhering that x=0 along the axis of y, we have, when n U even, 

i'=l>«-P*-2y'+P*-^-... + (-l)*'*Po3r ) (3). 

Q=Pn-iy -p«-3y'+ ... - ( - i)^Piy'*-'j 

" Q""i>^"-*-i>82/'*-'+... ^ ^' 

Let e he the excess of the number of changes of sign from - to + over that 
from + to - in this expression as we travel from 2/= +oo to y= -oo, then by 
Gauchy's theorem the whole number of radical points on the positive side of the 
axis of ^ is i(n+«). This of course expresses the number of roots which have 
their real parts positive. 

292. To count these changes of sign we use Sturm*s theorem. Taking 

/i(2/)=l>oy''-l>^*"^+... I (gv 

/»(y)=fty'"-'-p»y"~'+...'" 

we perform the process of finding the greatest common measure of /^ {y) and /, (y), 
changing the sign of each remainder as it is obtained. Let the series of modified 
remainders thus obtained be /, {y), f^ (y), Ac Then, as in Sturm's theorem, we 
may show that when any one of these functions vanishes the two on each side have 
opposite signs. It also follows that no two successive functions can vanish unless 
/i {y) and/2 (y) have a common factor. This exception will be considered presently. 

Taking then the functions /, (y), /, (y), <fro., using them, as in Sturm's theorem, 
we see that no change of sign can be lost or gained except at <me end of the series. 
Now the last is a constant and cannot change sign, hence changes of sign can be 
gained or lost only by the vanishing of the function /i {y) at the beginning of the 
series. 

Consider now the beginning of the series of functions f^ (y), /, (2/), <ftc., and 
using them in Sturm's manner let y proceed from + oo to - oo . We see that a 
change of sign is lost when the first two change from unlike to like signs, i.e. when 
the ratio of /^ {y) to /, {y) changes from - to + . In the same way a change of 
sign is gained when the ratio changes from + to - . Hence e is equal to the 
number of variations or changes of sign lost in the series as we travel from y=,-{-co 
%oy=-<x>. 

298. When y=:i:ao we need only consider the coefficients of the highest 
powers in the series of functions /j (y), /, (y), &c. Let these coefficients when y is 
positive be called Po, p,, q^, q^, &c, 

13—2 
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When y is negative the signs, since n is even, will be indicated by 

Pot -Pi» Qt* -S'4» ^^ 
Then we have jnst proved that e is eqnal to the number of variations or changes of 
sign lost as we proceed from the first series to the second. 

294. If every term of the series Po* Pi » 9s « <fec. have the same sign, it is evident 
that n changes of sign will be gained and therefore e= -n; and e cannot = -n 
unless all these terms have the same sign. In this case there will be no radical 
point on the positive side of the axis of y. We therefore infer the following 
theorem. The necessary and mfficient conditions that the real part of every root 
of the equation f {z)=0 should he negative are that all the coefficients of the 
highest powers in the series fi (j/), /^ (y), Ac. should have the same sign*, 

295. Suppose next that these coefficients do not all have the same sign. The 
degree of the equation being n, there are n + 1 functions in the series/, (y), /, (y), <fec., 
and therefore on the whole there are n variations and permanencies. Let there be 
k variations and n-h permanencies of sign. Now every permanency in the series 
y= +00 changes into a variation in the series y= — » , and every variation into 
a permanency. It follows that there will be n - ft variations and k permanencies 



* As these are the conditions of stability in dynamics (Art. 282) it 's worth while 
to give a short summary of the argument as adapted to this special case. Putting 
f =a? + yt, let /(f) = P+Qf. Regarding P and Q as functions of x and y. let us 
trace the curves P=0, Q=0; it is evident that each intersection corresponds to a 
root of / (z) = 0. The polar forms of these curves are given in equations (2) of Art. 
291. The P curve has evidently n asymptotes whose directions are given by 
cos 71^=0, the Q curve has also n asymptotes but these are given by sinn^=0. 

We shall first show that the conditions given in Art. 294 are necessary, if there 
is to be no radical point on the positive side of the axis of y. Draw a circle of 
infinite radius, and let it cut the asymptotes of the P curve in P^, Pi...Pi^ and the 
asymptotes of the Q curve in Q,, Q^...Q^, These points alternate with each other. 
Taking only those points which lie on the positive side of the axis of y, the P and Q 
curves may be said to begin at these infinitely distant points and passing towards 
the negative side of the axis of y are not to intersect each other on the positive side 
of that axis. The branches of the two curves must therefore remain alternate with 
each other throughout the space on the positive side of the axis of y. Their points 
of intersection with the axis of y must also be alternate. If we put x=0, in the 
equations P=0, Q=0 we have/, (y)=0, f^(y)=Q (Art. 292), and these equations 
must therefore be such that their roots are real and that the roots of each must 
separate or lie between the roots of the other. It is then pointed out in Art. 292, 
that the conditions that the roots of one equation should separate those of the other 
may practically be found by Sturm's theorem. 

Conversely, we may deduce from Cauchy*s theorem that the conditions given in 
Art. 292 are sufficient. For suppose the intersections of the P and Q curves with 
the axis of y are known to be alternate. It is evident that as we travel round the 
contour formed by the infinite semicircle which bounds space on the positive side 
of the axis of y, we pass over each P branch and each Q branch twice, crossing each 
in one direction on the semicircle and in the opposite direction on the axis of y. In 
Art. 298 the consequent changes of sign of P/Q are counted and it is shown that the 
changes of sign balance each other. It follows by Cauchy*s theorem that there ia 
no radical point within the contour. 
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in this second series. Uenoe the number e of variations lost in proceeding from 
the first to the second series is 2k -n. But the number of radical points on the 
positive side of the axis of y has been proved to be=i (n+f); substituting for «, 
this becomes equal to h. We therefore infer the following theorem. If ve form 
tJie series of coefficients of the highest powers of the functions f^ (y), /j (y), Ac, every 
variation of sign implies one radical point within the positive contour^ and tliere- 
fore one root with its real part positive, 

296. We require some rule to construct the series of coefficients with facility. 
If we perform the process of Greatest Common Measure on the functions /j [y), 
/, (y) changing the signs of the remainders, we find that the first three functions are 

/i (y) =p<>y'' - p^""'^ + Piy""* - &c., 
/s iy) =Piy'^^ -Psv^'^ +i>6y''~' - &c-. 

fiy) = PlPlZMlyn^^_PlPiZP0P5n-A^&^^ 

Thus the coefficients of f^ (y) may be ohtaiiied from those of f^ {y) and f^iy) by a 
simple cross-multiplication, and may therefore be written down by inspection. The 
coefficients of /^ {y) may be derived from those of/, (y) and/, (y) by a similar cross- 
multiplication and so on. These successive functions may be called the subsidiary 
functions, 

297. Itrst fbarm of tl&« Bote. Summing up the preceding arguments, we have 
the following rule. The equation being 

/ («) = J)o2« +i)i2'»-i +i)j^*-» + . . . 
arrange the coefficients in two rows thus 

i'o* P2» Pa^ *c« 
P\y Pj» P6» *<5- 
Form a new row by cross- multiplication in the following manner 

P\P^zPfiP% PrPi-PoPs ^ 
Pi ' Pi * ' 

Form a fourth row by operating on these two last rows by a similar cross- 
multiplication. Proceeding thus the number of terms in each row will gradually 
decrease, and we stop only when no term is left. Then in order that there may be 
no roots whose real parts are positive it is necessary and sufficient that the terms in 
the first column shoxdd be all of one sign. If they be not all of one sign, the number 
of variations of sign is equal to the number of roots with their real parts positive. 

The terms which constitute the first column may be called the test functions. 

As in forming these rows we only want their signs, we may multiply or divide 
any one by any positive quantity which may be convenient. We may thus often 
avoid complicated fractions. 

298. Bq n a t lonB of an odd dter—. In order to simplify the argument we have 
supposed the degree of the equation to be even. If n be odd, let as before 

/W=l>o^+l>i«*-' + ...+!>». 
We may regard this equation as the limit of 

PqZ^^ -\-PiZ* + . . . +p^ +p^h = 0. 
If /t be positive and indefinitely small the additional root of this equation is real 
and negative, and ultimately equal to -h. Those roots also of the two equations 
which lie within the positive contour are ultimately the same. 
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Since n + 1 is even we may apply to this equation the preceding role. The two 
first rows are Po. Pa Ac, i>„_,, pjiy 

Pit PsAc, p^. 

We easily see by calcolating a few rows that none of the coefficients in the snb- 
seqnent rows contain A as a factor except the extreme coefficients on the right-hand 
side. Hence in the general case all the test fonctions, except the two last, remain 
finite when h is pat equal to zero ; and therefore have the same sign as if the rovrs 
had been calculated before the addition of the final term pji. The last two co- 
efficients in the first column, when only the principal power of /t is retained, are p^ 
BJidpJi, But since h is positive there can be no variation of sign in this sequence. 
We may therefore omit this final term pji altogether as giving nothing to the 
number of variations of sign. The result is that the rule to calculate the number 
of roots whose real parts are positive is the same whether the degree of the equation is 
even or odd. 

299. fllmplifleatlon of tlM ml* wli«a testa of stabUltj only ar« r«qiilr«d. 

In a dynamical point of view it is generally more important to determine the condi- 
tions of stability than to count how many times those conditions are broken. If 
we only want to discover these conditions we may in forming the successive fu&- 
sidiary functions by the rule of cross-multiplication omit the divisor at every stage 
provided p^ be made positive to begin with, for this divisor being one of the test 
functions must in every case be positive. 

Supposing the conditions of stability to be satisfied we see by reference to Art. 
292 that the proper number of variations cannot be lost at the beginning of the 
series unless the roots of the equation f^ (y) are all real and the roots off^ {y) separate 
the roots of f^ i^) and therefore are all real also. Then because when a subsidiary 
function vanishes the two on each side have opposite signs it follows that the roots 
of f^ (y) «'•' ^^oX and separate those of f^ (y) and so on. 

Supposing the roots of the equation /(;r)=0 to have their real parts negative, 
the real quadratic factors made up of those roots must have their terms positive. 
Thus every term of the equation /(z)=0 must be positive. It follows from the 
definition of the functions /^ {y) and/, (y) in Art. 292 that the signs of their terms 
are alternately positive and negative, and since their roots are real every one of 
those roots is positive. Hence all the subsequent auxiliary functions /j (2/), /4(y)* 
<ftc. have their roots real and positive. The signs therefore of all their terms are 
alternately positive and negative, and by Art. 297 the coefficient of the highest 
power is in every case positive. 

In this way we are led to an extension of the theorem in Art. 297. Supposing 
p^ to have been made positive, we see by the preceding reasoning that though it is 
necessary and sufficient that all the terms in the first column should be positive, 
yet t( is also true that the terms in every column must be positive. Hence tu we per- 
form the process indicated in that article we may stop as soon as we find any negative 
term, and conclude at once that/(x) has some roots with their real parts negative. 

800. Ex. 1. Express the condition that the real roots and the real parts of 
the imaginary roots of the cubic tfl+PiZ^-^-p^-k-Pi^O should be all negative. 
By Art. 296 /i (y)=y*-p^, 

fi(y)=Piy*-Pr 
Using the method of cross-multiplication given in Art. 297 and omitting the 
divisors as shown in Art. 299 we have 

ft (y) = {PiPi -Pi) y. fi (y) = {PiPi -Ps) Pr 

The neoossary conditions are that Pi , pjp^ -p, , and p^ should be all positive. 
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We have retained the powers of y in order to separate the terms, and also the 
negative signs in the second column, bnt both these are nnneoessary and in accord- 
ance with Art. 297 might have been omitted. In both this and the next example all 
the numerical calculations are shown. 

Ex. 2. Express the corresponding conditions for the biquadratic 
z^ +Pi«' +1>2«' +1>»2 +P4 = 0, 

/« {y)={jPiPt -Pt) y^ -PiP4> 

/4(y)= {iPiPi-p^Pt'-Pi*p4)yf 

/s (y) = {{PlP2 -Pz) PZ -Pl^i} PlP4' 

The conditions are that l>i, l>iPa"-Pi» (PiPi-Pz)Ps~Pi^4 ^^^ P4 should be all 
positive. These are evidently equivalent to the conditions given in Art. 287. 

301. Seoo n d Torm of tlM ml*. When the degree of the equation is very 
considerable there is some labour in the application of the rule given in Art 297. 
The objection is that we only want the terms in the first column and to obtain these 
we have to write down all the other columns. We shall now inveztigate a method 
of obtaining each term in the first column from the one above it without the necessity 
of writing down any expression except the one required. 

We notice that each function is obtained from the one above it by the same 
process. Now the three first functions are written down in Art. 297. The first 
and second lines will be changed into the second and third by writing for 
Po* P\i Pa» Pz* *<5- I 

thevalues Pi.P2-?^,p,.P4-— '.Ac. | ^^)' 

1*1 P\ J 

We therefore infer the following rule. To form the test functions of Art, 297 we 
_ wxite down the firsts viz. p^ ; the second may be obtained from the first and the third 
from the second and so on by changing each letter as indicated in the schedule A just 
above. 

In these changes we always increase the suffix, hence we may write zero for any 
letter as soon as its suffix becomes greater than the degree of the equation. 

We thus form the test functions, each from the preceding, and we stop as soon 
as we have obtained the proper number, viz. (counting p^ as one test function) one 
more than the degree of the equation. 

302. Example. Express the test functions for the quintic 

f («) =Po^ +l>i«* +Pi^ +Pz^* +P4« +P6 = 0. 
Here we notice that p^^Pyt &c. are all zero, so that any term which has the factor pg 
will become zero in the next test function. Following the rule the six test functions 

are Po» Pi^ ^a"^'» 

Pi 

Pl(PlP4-PoPz) PoPz (PlP>-J>0Ps)'i>8 

^ P1P2-P0PZ ' Pi PlPz(PlPi''PoP^-Pi'{PlP4'PoPt)' 

and lastly, p^. 

If we regard z as of one dimension in space it is clear that the dimensions of the 
several coefficients i>o > Pi « <&o. are indicated by their suffixes. Hence we may test the 
correctness of owt arithmetical processes by counting the dimensions of the several 
terms in each of the test functions. 
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803. When any test function vanishes this process causes an infinite tenn to 
appear in the next function. In such a case we may replace the vanishing function 
by an infinitely small quantity a and then proceed as before. Thus suppose p, =0, 
writing a forjp, the six functions become p^i «f 'PoPtl^* Pz^Pi-PiPslPt+PoPs^/Pz** 
jPg . Consider the first four of these functions ; the signs of p^ and p^ being given, it 
is easy to see by trial that there will be the same number of variations of sign 
whether we regard a as positive or negative. Thus itpQ and p^ have the same sign, 
the middle terms have always opposite signs and there will be just two variations ; 
itpQ and p^ have opposite signs, the middle terms are both positive or both negative 
and there will be just one variation. 

304. VanlBliIng of a Sabsldiary funetloii. In the preceding theory two 
reservations have been made. 

1. In applying Cauchy's theorem it has been assumed that there were no 
radical points on the axis of y, 

2. It has been assumed that P and Q have no common factor. In this case as 
we continue the process of finding the greatest common measure in order to con- 
struct the subsidiary functions /, {y), &o, we arrive at a function which is this 
greatest conmion measure and the next function is absolutely zero. Thus we are 
warned of the presence of common factors by the absolute vanishing of one of the 
subsidiary functions. 

It is clear that if /(z) =0 have two roots which are equal and opposite, the even 
and odd powers of z must separately vanish. It follows from the definition in Art. 
292 that /i {y) and /, (y) will have these roots common to each. The greatest 
common measure of /^ (y) and /, {y) must therefore contain as factors all the 
roots of f{z) which are equal and opposite. Conversely ^ the greatest common 
measure of /^ (^) and/^C^) is necessarily a function of y which contains only even 
powers of y*, and if it be equated to zero, its roots are necessarily equal and 
opposite. These roots must obviously satisfy / (z) = 0. 

Now if any radical point lie on the axis of ytf(z) must have roots of the form 
±k^ -1 and these are equal and opposite. The two reserved cases therefore are 
included in the one case in which /j (y) and /, {y) have oonmion factors. 

305. Let the greatest common measure of /^ (y) and /, {y) be ^ {y*). If then we 
put /(z) = ^ ( - 2*) (z), the function <f> [z) is such that no two of its roots are equal 
and opposite, and to this function we may therefore apply Cauchy's theorem without 
fear of failure. By Art. 295, the number of roots of ^ (z) which have their real 
parts positive is equal to the number of variations of sign in the coefiicients of the 
highest powers of the subsidiaiy functions of ^ (z). But, since f{-z^) is real when 
we write z = ^^ - 1, the subsidiary functions of <p (z) become, when each is multiplied 
by ^ {y% the subsidiary functions of /(z). The presence of this conmion factor will 
not affect the number of variations of signs in the series. Suppose then we agree to 
omit the consideration of the factors of ^(-z*), we may test the positions of the 
remaining radical points by discussing either of the functions /(z) or 4> (z). 

We may therefore make the following addition to the rule given in Art. 297. 
If we apply that rule, using only the subsidiary functions which do not wholly vanish, 
we obtain the number of roots which have their real parts positive, but excluding 
those roots which are in pairs equal and opposite to each other. 



* If p,(=0, we have an additional root, viz. z=0, which is not included in this 
remark. But this root may be either divided out of the equation /(z) sO, or it may 
be included in the following reasoning as a part of the function <f> (z). 
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These omitted roots are of course given by equating to zero, the last subsidiary 
function which does not wholly vanish. Putting yj^l=z we may deduce the 
corresponding roots of the original equation. 

It will be seen that for every pair of imaginary roots of y there will be one 
value of 2 which has its real part positi ve, a nd for every pair of real roots of y there 
will be two values of z of the form J=k»J -1, The former indicate an unstable, the 
latter a stable motion according to the rule of Art. 283. 

306. Usually we may best find the nature of these roots by solving the equation 
formed by equating to zero the last subsidiary function. But if this be troublesome 
we may conveniently use Sturm's theorem. Since the powers of y in any subsidiary 
function decrease two at a time we may effect Sturm's process of finding the 
greatest common measure exactly as described in Art. 297. We may also show by 
the same kind of reasoning as in Art. 295, that for every variation of sign when 
y = + 00 in Sturm's functions there will be a pair of imaginary values of y. We 
may thus make a second addition to the rule given in Art. 297. 

Informing the successive subsidiary functions ^ as soon a^ we arrive at one which 
wholly vanishes^ we write instead of it the differential coefficient of the last which does 
not vanish and proceed to form the succeeding functions by the same rule as before. 
Every variation of sign in the first column will then indicate one root with its real 
part positive. The remaining roots wiU have their real parts negative or zero. 

307. Bqual Boots. We know by Art. 283 that whether a single root of the 
form a+b^-1 indicate stability or instability, several equal roots will indicate the 
same, except when a = 0. In this latter case while solitary roots of the form ^b^-l 
imply stability, several equal roots indicate instability. It is therefore generally 
important to determine if the roots of the latter form are repeated or not. 

When the equal roots are of the first form and there happen to be no others 
equal and opposite to them, their number is fully counted in using Caucby's theorem. 
When the equal roots are of the second form, i.e. ^&^- 1, they appear in the com- 
mon factor ^ ( - 2?). If we can solve the equation ^ ( - r^j = o, we know at once 
whether the repeated roots are of the first or second forms. If we analyse the 
equation by Sturm's theorem (Art. 306) and stop as usual at the first Sturmian 
function which does not vanish, we must remember that these equal roots will be 
counted as if they were one root. The last Sturmian function which does not 
vanish gives by its factors the sets of equal roots with a loss of one root in each set. 
If we differentiate this function and continue the process described in Art. 297, we 
are really applying Sturm's theorem anew to this function, and will arrive at another 
Sturmian function containing the sets of equal roots with a loss of two of each set. 
Thus by continuing the process the number of repetitions may be counted. 

Hiuii«rleal BTampKiii. Determine how many roots of the equation 
z^0-\-z9-z^-2z7-\-ffi-{-S^+z*-2z^-z^-\-z + l=0 
have their real parts positive. 

Forming the first two rows by the rule of Art. 297 we have 

y^^ 1, -1, 1. 1. -1, 1, 

y^ 1. "2, 3, -2, 1, 

where we have written on the left-hand side the highest power of each subsidiary 
function, and have omitted the negative signs given in the second, fourth and sixth 
columns of Art. 292. We may notice that the presence of negative terms shows that 
the equation indicates an unstable motion (Art. 299). Hence if we merely wish to 
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detemUne the question of stability or instability the process terminates at the first 
negative sign. To illastrate the other roles we continue as follows. 
Operating by the rule of Art. 297 we have 

y^ 1.-2. 3, -2. 1. 

These are the same as the figures in the last line, hence the next subsidiary 
function will wholly vanish. Therefore \f^{-z^=:fi-22fi-{'9z*-2z*+l. By Art. 306 
we replace the next function by the differential coefficient 



y» 



Here again the next function vanishes. There are therefore equal roots given 
by z*-z*-^ 1=0. The nature of these roots may be found by solving this equation. 
Disregarding this, we may (Art. 807) replace the next function by the differential 

- 2, divide by 2, 
-1, 
2, after multiplication by 2, 



8. 
3, 


-12, 
-3, 


12, -4. divide by 4, 
3, -1, 


-4. 
-1, 


8. 


-t, I, multiply by 2, 
-3, 2. 


3, 
1. 


-8. 
-1. 


3, divide by 3, 
1. 


2. 

1. 


-2, 
-1. 


2, divide by 2, 
1. 



coefficient 


V* 


4, 
3, 




y' 


-1. 




V 


3, 




y' 


2. 



Looking at the first column, we see that there are four changes of sign. Hence 
there are four roots whose real parts are positive. We verify this by remarking 
that the given equation may be written in the form (z* - 2*+ 1)' (-?*+« + 1) =0. 
In this example we have exhibited all the numerical calculations. 
Ex. 2. Show that the roots of the equations 

«^+28»+«>+l=0, 
«8+at7f4;5« + 4z« + 6<8* + 6r» + 72«+4;8 + 2=0, 
do not satisfy the conditions of stability. 
Ex. Show that the roots of the equations 

«*+3«' + 5f«+4r + 2=0, 
««+«» + 6«<+6^+lU3+6«+6=0, 
do satisfy the conditions of stability. 

The conditions of stability given in this section are taken from the third chapter 
of the author*s essay on Stability of Motion. Other methods of testing the roots of 
the equation/ {z) =0 are given in the second chapter of that essay. The conditions 
for a biquadratic were read before the Mathematical Society in 1874. The theory 
of linear differential equations with especial reference to the indeterminate case is 
abridged firom a paper by the author in the Proceedings of the Mathematical Society^ 
1883. 
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FREE AND FORCED OSCILLATIONS. 

Free Oscillations. 

306. Thb di£ferenoe between free and forced vibrations will be explained in the 
next section of this chapter. The following rough distinction will be sufficient for 
our present purpose. When the forces which act on a system depend only on the 
deviations of the several particles from their undisturbed motion, every term in 
the equations of motion, as explained in Art. 257, will contain the first powers of 
the co-ordinates. The equations of motion will then take the form given to them in 
Art. 810 of this chapter. The oscillations of such a system are called its free osdl' 
latUms* 

Besides these forces we may have others due to external causes which may be 
functions of the time, and may not vanish when the system is placed in its undis- 
turbed position. Such forces are usually written on the right-hand side of the 
equations of motion, to intimate that their effects must be calculated by different 
rules from the former forces. The oscillations produce! by these forces are called 
forced OiciUations. 

809. XntrodnotocT •mnmaiT. The propositions in this section are con- 
structed for the purpose of examining the small oscillations of a system which 
depends on many co-ordinates. But as they are of general application they are 
here presented in a form which is purely mathematical. No reference is made to 
any dynamical principle and when dynamical terms are used it is only for the sake 
of explanation. 

We begin by taking the equations of the second order with n dependent variables 
in their most general forms, though such general forms do not occur in dynamics. 
Two typical equations are then deduced, and from these, the chief propositions in 
the section are derived. 

The first step usually taken in solving simultaneous equations is to form a cer- 
tain determinant (Art. 262). The general form of the solution and the stability of 
the resulting motion depend on the roots of this determinant. If as explained in 
Art. 282 the real parts of the roots are positive the motion is unstable. Two 
propositions are shown to follow immediately from the typical equations. If three 
functions, here called J, B, C, are one-signed it is shown (1) that, however general 
the equations may be, the real roots of the determinant cannot be positive, (2) that, 
if the equations have that simpler character which occurs in dynamics, the real part 
of every imaginary root is negative. 

When we apply our equations to the case of a system oscillating about a posi- 
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tion of equilibrium we see that the function A corresponds to half the vis viva, B to 
the dissipation function, and C to the potential of the forces of restitution. 

The first of these propositions has been established by Lagrange and Sir W. 
Thomson when the equations represent the oscillations of a system about a position 
of equilibrium. The second is to be found in the author's essay on the Stability of 
Motion but expressed in a different form. It is also given in the last edition of 
Thomson and Tait*s Natural PhiloMophy, The reader is also referred to a paper by 
the author read.in April 1883 before the Mathematical Society of London. 

310. The rooti of the fundamental determinant. Let 

there be any number of dependent variables x, y, z, &c., to be 
found in terms of t, by means of as many differential equations of 
the second order with constant coeflBcients. Whatever these 
equations may be, they may be very conveniently written in 
the form 
(Aj^S»-\-n^d + Cii)x+( Jud« + Bij«+(7i2\y+/ J,8«a + i?„« + C,3y + &c.=0, 

V-D„««-£u«-F„; \ + D„S'-\-E^8-hFj 

/ Ji3««+B„« + Ci,\x+/ A„S»-{'Bn8+C„\y + {An^ + B^d-\-C^)z + &(i.=0, 

\ - !)„«« - £,3« -fJ \- D^S* - E^d - fJ 

&c. + <fco. +&c.=0, 

where the s3anbol S represents differentiation with regard to t, and 
the order of suffixes is immaterial, so that A^ = A^, and so on. 

We see here two sets of terms, (1) those which depend on the 
letters A, B, C, and which by themselves constitute a symmetrical 
determinant ; (2) those which depend on the letters D, E, F, and 
which by themselves constitute a skew determinant. 

311. For the reasons given in Chap. IX. of Vol. I., we may 
call the terms which depend on the letter A the effective forces, 
those which depend on the letter B the forces of resistance, those 
on C the forces of restitution. It generally happens that the 
terms which depend on the letters D and F are absent. The 
terms which depend on the letter £ occur when we consider the 
oscillations about a state of motion. Chap. III., Art. 112. These 
we shall call the centrifugal forces. 

If we write A, B, G for the three functions 

A =^^Aua^ -^^ A^^ + ^A^^ + , 

B^^lBuX' + Bycy-hlB^'-^- , 

C = iOufl?^ + Oi^ + iO«y« + , 

the tei-ms in the several equations which arise from A, B, C may 
be written 

dx dx dx* dy dy dy* 
Hence A, B, C may be called respectively the potentials of the 
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effective forces, the forces of resistance, and the forces of resti- 
tution. 

312. When we compare the equations of motion with those 
given by Lagrange for the oscillations about a position of equi- 
librium (Chap. II.), we see that the function A cannot be otherwise 
than positive. So also these oscillations are stable if the function 
C be always positive. 

Thus, it frequently occurs that the three functions A, B, G, 
or some of them, are such that they keep one sign whatever real 
quantities we write for x, y, z, &c., and do not become zero except 
when Xy y, &c. are all zero. Such functions will be referred to as 
one-signed quadrics, 

313. The method of solving the diflferential equations in 
Art. 310 has been explained in Chap. VI. Let in^, ni^, &c., be 
the roots of the fundamental determinant, which we need not here 
write down. This determinant is the same as that represented 
by the symbol A(S) in Art. 262. Let us suppose that these roots 
are unequal, the case of equal roots being regarded as a limiting 
case of unequal roots. The solution may be written thus : — 

x^x^e^^^ + x^"^-^ ,.A dxldt^a^e^^ + a^"^-^,,. ] 

y = y,e"*ie + y^w»«< + ... I dy/d< = yje"*.' -f y^^ + ... >, 

-? = &c. J &c. = &c. J 

where ^a = ^ Wi , yj = y, mj, &c., x^ = x^ni^, &c. 

Here a?i, y^, z^, &c. contain as a common factor one constant 
of integration, x^, y^, &c. another constant, and so on. The forms 
of these constants are not wanted here. It is enough that we 
should remember that the coefficients which belong to a real ex- 
ponential are thetnselves real. On the other hand, if m,, m^, be a 
pair of imaginary roots, the coefficients {x^, x.^, &c , take the form 
P±Q\/-1. 

314. THe fint equation. If we substitute the first terms 
of each of these values of a?, y, z, &c., in the equations of Art. 310, 
we obtain a set of equations which diflfers from those only in 
having m^ written for S, and x^, y^ &c. for x, y» &c- Multiply 
these respectively by Xi, y^, &c., and add the results together; we 
have 

{AnXi* + 2i4iaa;iy, + &c.) ni^* + {B^Xi^ + ^B^^^y^ + &c.) ni^ 

+ (Cii^' + 2(7iaa;iyx + &c.) = 0. 
It should be noticed that the terms which depend on the letters 
D, Ey F have altogether disappeared from this equation. 

It should also be noticed that the coefficients of the powers of 
m are twice the functions A, B, C with aa, yi, &c. written for 
X, y, &c. 
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315. Prop. I. On real rooti. — We may immediately de- 
duce the three following theorems: — 

(1) If the potentials A, B, C are either zero or one-signed June- 
tions, and if all three have the same sign, the fundamental deter- 
minant cannot have a real positive root 

For if mi were real, the coefficients Xi, ^i, &c. would be real. 
We should thus have the sum of three positive quantities equal 
to zero. 

(2) If there are no forces of resistance, i,e, if the term B is 
absent, and if the potentials A and C are one-signed and have the 
same sign, tne fundamental determinant cannot have a real root, 
positive or negative, 

(3) 7/" A, B, C are one-signed functions, hut if the sign of B is 
opposite to that of A and C, the fundamental determinant cannot 
have a negative root 

These propositions are true, whether there are any terms in the 
differential equations which depend on the functions D, E, F or not 

We may also notice that, unless the potential C can vanish for 
some real values of the co-ordinates other than zero, the fundamental 
determinant cannot have a root equal to zero. If, for example, the 
co-ordinate w is absent from C (Art. 98), then G vanishes when the 
other co-ordinates are zero and a? is finite. In this case m^ can be 
equal to zero. If the forces depending on B are also absent the 
determinant will have two roots equal to zero. 

When two zero roots occur terms such as nt+a mnst be added to some of the 
expressions for the co-ordinates given in Art. 313. Unless the initial conditions 
are snch as to make the constants n and a eqoal to zero, these terms should be 
included in the expressions 0=:f{t), ^=F (t), &c., which as explained in Art. 257 
give the steady motion. The presence of these terms thus indicates a slight change 
in the steady motion about which the system has been supposed to oscillate. 

316. The two equations. Exactly as in Art. 314, let us 
again substitute the first term of each of the values of x, y, &c. in 
the equations of motion. But let us now multiply these by 
^a» y^y &c., and add the results. We thus obtain 

[AnOaX^ + ^12 (x^2 + ^^i) + ^» {yiz^ + y^i) + &c.] nh^ 

+ [^u^^a + &c.] m^ + [Oua?ia^ + &c.] 

= [As («Tya- sc'iyi) + i>28 (yiz^ -y^i) + &c] m^^ 

+ [^1, {x^y^ - x^,) + &c.] mi + [i^ij {x^^ - aj^i)+&c.]. 

To bring this equation within bounds, we must use some 

notation to shorten the coefficients. Let us represent the halves 

of these series by their first terms, omitting suffixes to A, B, &a 

We may therefore write the equation in the form 

A (xix^) ?7ii« + JS (xix^) nh + C (x^x^) 

= -D (^lya) mi^ + E (ajiys) m^ + Fix^y^. 
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In the same way we have 

A (iCiXf) m^ + B {xiX^ m^ + C {xypo^ 

= - i) {x^y^) w^-E (iCiyj) m, - F{x^y^. 

Also we deduce from these the two equations 

A {x^x^ m^ + B {xyX^ rUi-i-C (xiXj) = 0) 

A (x^^) nit+B (x^i) m^ + C(x^) = Oj " 

The first of these is the same as that ah-eady found in Art. 314. 

Here we may notice that the functions A {xx\ B(xx), C(xx) 
are really the same as those we have already more simply denoted 
hy A, B, C, We also notice that i)(^yi) = 0, -ff(a?,y,) = 0, and 

317. Let us now suppose that there is a pair of imaginary 
roots in the fundamental determinant of the form Wi = r+2>\/~l» 
m2 = r — p^ — I. The values of x, y, &c., given in Art 313, 

become x = (xi+x^)€r^ coa pt + (x^ — x^) V — 1 ^ sin pt^ &c., 
y = (yi + y«) e'^ coa pt + (y^ - ya) V^l 6*^ sin^^ + &c., 

which may be conveniently abbreviated into 

x== X^^coapt + X2^ainpt + Xie^^+ .. 
y = Fi e*^ cosp^ + Fj e^ ainpt + ys e'^^ + . . . j 

If Z/ = rZi +pX, and Z/ = -pZ^ + rX,, &c., 

c?ir/d< = Z/ e"^ coa pt + Z/ e*^ sinp^ + iCj' e"»»< + . . .^ 
dy/dt=^ Yie'^coapt+ Fa'e^sinpf + y,'e*"»* + ...V* 
&c. = &c. J 

318. Returning now to the two first equations of Art. 316, 
let us divide them by mi and m, respectively. If we first add and 
then subtract the results, we have 

A{x,x^)p-C(x,x^^^^ {D{xiy^r+E(x,y^+F{x,y^)^^j^ J^, 

By substitution, we find that 

isA {x,x,) = A (X,X,) + A (X^,)) 

- 2D (x^,) V"^ = D (X,Y,) j ' 

with similar results for the other letters. We also infer from these 
equations that it A is a one-signed function, A (x^x^) is not only 
real, but has always the same sign as A. Similar remarks apply 
to the functions £ and C, 
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If the functions JO, E, F are absent, the two first equations of 
this Article reduce to 

A {x^x^ 2r + B {x^x^ = \ 

- A {x,x,) (r» +i>0 '\'C{x,x,)^0] ' 
except when p = 0, i.e., except when the roots (which we have 
supposed imaginary) are real. 

These equations may be conveniently written 

'^■" '^A(X,X,)^-A{X,X,y "^^^ A{X,X,)^-A{X,X,y 
thus giving r and p when the amplitudes of the oscillations are 
known. 

319. Prop. II. On imaginary rooti. — We may immediately 
deduce the following theorem from the equations of Art. 318. 

(1) Let the fundamental determinant he symmetrical, i.e., let 
the fimctions D, E, F be all absent. Let the potentials A and B 
be one-signed and have the same sign (whether C be a one-signed 
function or not). Then the real part r of every imaginary root 
must be negative and not zero. But if the potential B is absent, 
then the real part of every imaginary root is zero. 

If the potentials A and C are one-signed and have opposite signs, 
there can be no imaginary roots. 

These results follow by simply looking at the two last equations 
of Art. 318. 

(2) If the terms depending on D and F are absent from the 
equations, whether the terms depending on E are present or noty and 
if the three potential functions A, B, C are all one-signed and have 
the same sign, then the real part v of every imaginary root is 
negative, and not zero. But if the forces of resistance, i.e. B, are 
also absent, then the real part of every imaginary root is zero. 

(3) If the terms depending on D and E are absent, but not 
necessarily those depending on F, and i{ A,B,C are all one-signed 
and have the same sign, then the real part r of every imaginary 
root must be negative, or, if positive, must be less than p. 

320. Ex. 1. If il is a one-signed function prove that {A (3*1X2)}^ is always less 
than the product A (XjXi) . A (xyT,). 

Ex. 2. If A (m) is the determinant of motion, A, (m) the minor of its leading 
constituent, x^yi , &c. the minors of the first row, and m any quantity not neces- 
sarily a root of A (m), prove the identity 

A (XjXi) m^ + B (XiXj) m-\-C (XjJCi) = A {m) Aj (m). 

Ex. 3. If f}i] , 174 are any two quantities, not necessarily roots of the determinant 
A/ \ *!. A A(xiX^)m^^ + B{x.Xn)mj-\-C (xjx^)) ., .. ^ . 

A(m).provethat _^;4jr,'-E(4:)"^-f (.iJ =^("^)^- <'^- 

Ex. 4. If the determinant is ftymmetrical, and if the potentials A and C are 
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one-signed and have opposite signs, then, whatever sign the potential B may have, 
the roots of the determinant are all real. 

Ex. 5. If the terms depending on F and E are absent, bat not necessarily those 
depending on D, and if the three potentials A^B, C are all one-signed and have the 
same sign, then the real part r of every imaginary root must be negative or if posi- 
tive less than p, 

321. Bfftet of tl&« IbroM of TMistanoo on oaeillatloiiB abont a position of 
eqnlUteliim. Let a system be oscillating about its position of equilibrium under 
no forces of resistance, so that the functions B, D, 7?, F are all zero. We also 
suppose the functions A and C to be one-signed and to have the same sign. 

By referring to the equations of motion in Art. 810 we see at once that the 
determinant of the motion viz. A (5) contains only even powers of b. This deter- 
minant is of course the same as the Lagrangian determinant discussed in Chap. n. 
It follows either from Chap. ii. or from Arts. 315 and 319 of this chapter that all 
the roots of the equation A(d)=0 are of the ioTm^p,J -1. Any co-ordinate 
therefore is represented by a series of the form 

ajrrXiCospt-f-Xjsinpt-t- 

Let now some small forces of resistance act on the system, we therefore intro- 
duce into the equations of motion the terms which depend on the function B. The 
forces thus introduced are supposed to be so small that we may reject the squares 
of the coefficients of the function B, We represent this by supposing every co- 
efficient to contain a factor k whose square can be neglected. It is the e£Fect of 
these additional forces on the former motion which we wish to discover. 

Referring again to the equations of motion in Art. 310, let Aj (d), L^{S) be the 
determinants of motion before and after the introduction of these forces of resis- 
tance. The determinantal equation therefore becomes 

Aa(«) = Ai(3) + B„«J„(«)-H&c.=0, 

where the symbol I indicates the minors of the constituents of A] (d) as explained in 
Chap. VI. 

This equation may be written in the form A|(d)-f-/cd0(d)=O, where <f>(b) con- 
tains only even powers of i. Since p,J - 1 is a root of Ai (8) =0, we let the corre- 
sponding root of this new equation be pj - 1 -f- r where r is a small quantity, real 
or imaginary, whose square can be neglected. We find by Taylor's theorem 

V(l>V - 1) r-H *pV - 1^ (pV - 1) =0. 
Hence, since A/(d) contains only odd powers of d, it follows that r is necessarily 
real. 

We have thus proved that the correction to any root of the determinantal equa- 
tion when we introduce the resistances is necessarily real. This means that the 
correction to the imaginary part of the root depends on the square of the resistances. 
The addition r to the real part of the root introduces a real exponential factor e^ into 
the amplitude of any oscillation. The addition to the imaginary part alters the 
period of the oscillation (Art 317). Thus the periods of the oscillations are affected 
only by the squares of small quantities when we introduce the reiisting forces, 

322. The series for any co-ordinate now takes the form (see Art. 317) 

xssXiC^ COB pt + X^ Bin pt+ ... 
where p is the same as before and, by Art. 319, r is negative. With the same given 
initial values of x, y, <&o, dxjdt^ dyjdt, &c, the coefficients Xi, &c. are changed 

R. D. n. 14 
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only bj terms which contain the factor k^ and being themselyes small, these changes 
may be neglected. 

The value of r may be deduced from the expressions given at the end of Art. 
318. If the forces of resistance were zero, the real exponentials would be absent 
and the ratios A'l/JT,, Fj/F, would all be equal. With small forces of resistance 
these ratios differ from each other by quantities which contain the small factor k. 
It follows that the ratios B(X^X^IA(X^X^) and B (X^X^IA(X^X^ are also equal 
when we reject the square of the small quantity. The expression for r therefore 
reduces to the simple form 

.B{X,X,)_ B,,X,^ + 2B ^X,Y,+ ... 

' A (X^X^ ^A iV + 2^w^,ri+ ...• 
Translating this formula into English we see by Art. 73 that the numerical value 
of r, for any one principal oaciUation, is one half the ratio of the mean value of the 
dissipation function to the mean value of the kinetic energy for that oscillation. 

Forced Oscillations. 

323. We may suppose a system to be moving in a given state 
of motion defined, as explained in Art. 257, by the co-ordinates 
O = 0oy<f> = <l>oi &c. where 4, <^o, &C' are known functions of the time. 
This motion we shall call sometimes the undisturbed motion and 
sometimes the steady motion. If the system be now disturbed in 
any manner, we write ^ = ^o + ^, <^ = <^o + y> &c- where x, y, &c. are 
so small that we may reject their squares. This disturbance may 
have been made by some small impulse and the system may then 
have been left to oscillate about the undisturbed motion. 

We may also have continuous forces acting on the system 
tending to make it oscillate about the undisturbed motion. As 
the object of our enquiry is the oscillation of a system, we shall 
suppose that these forces when they exist are periodic. It f(t) 
represents any one we may suppose this function to be expanded 
by the known processes of Trigonometry in a series of multiple 
angles; thus 

f(t) = Pe-'^ sin (X^ + a) + Rer^^ sin (\'t + a') + &a 

Each of these terms is called a disturbing force. The coefficient of 
the trigonometrical factor of any term is called the magnitude or 
amplitude of that term. The angle \t-\-aia called sometimes the 
phase and sometimes the argument. 

It frequently happens that the real exponentials are absent 
from the expression for the force. This case will therefore be more 
particularly considered in what follows. When we wish to call 
attention to the absence of the real exponential, the disturbing 
force is often called a permanent force. When the real exponential 
is present with a negative index, we may call the force evanescent 

Sometimes instead of the force being given, some point of the 
system is compelled to oscillate in a given manner. We then have 
some given relation between the co-ordinates of the system of the 
form cw: + 6y -h c-e + &c. = Oe"^ sin (vt -h 7) 
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where a, 6, c &c., G, g &c. are given constants. There may also be 
several similar relations between some or all the co-ordinatea In 
such a case we suppose these given relations to be included amongst 
the differential equations, though they cannot be derived from a 
Lagrangian function as in Art. 111. The method of finding the 
corresponding forced vibration given in Art. 326, will then still be 
applicable. 

324. The general equations of motion of the second order are 
given in Art. 310, but m dynamics the terms which depend on 
the functions D and F are in general absent The mode in which 
these are formed when the resisting forces are absent is explained 
in Art. 111. Including these resistances we may suppose tnat the 
equations of motion take the form 

(^nS' + -BiiS + C„)aT+ M,»S^ + fii,S + CmN y + ... = Pe-«^ sin (Xi+a) 

/^„S« + AaS + C„\ X + {A^^ + 5«S + (7„) y + . . . = Qe-«'^8in(/i«+^) 
V -E^h ) 

&c. = &c. 

where we have written on the right-hand side only one disturbing 
force in each equation as a specimen. 

For the sake of brevity, it will be foand convenient to distingnish the equation 
in which any disturbing force occurs by some simple phrase. The first equation 
is obtained from Lagrange's equations (Art 111) by differentiating with regard to 
or X. The second by differentiating with regard to or y. The force on the right- 
hand side of the first equation may therefore be said to act directly on the co-ordinate 
X and indirectly on y, z^ Ac. So the force on the right-hand side of the second 
equation acts directly on the co-ordinate y and indirectly on x, z, Ac. 

325. Forced and Free Oscillatioiii. It is proved in the 
theory of differential equations that the solution of these equa- 
tions leads to an expression for each of the co-ordinates which 
contains two sets of terms. The first set is called a particular 
integral and consists of any solution obtained by any process 
however restricted. The second set is called the complementary 
function and represents the value of the co-ordinate when all the 
disturbing forces on the right-hand side are omitted. The comple- 
mentary ninction is therefore the same as the solution found and 
discussed in the first section of this chapter. 

The complementary functions in the expressions for the co- 
ordinates give the oscillations of the system about the undisturbed 
motion when not iufiuenced by any disturbing forces. These 
integrals are therefore said to constitute the natural or free vibra- 
tions of the system. The particular integrals in the several co- 
ordinates which indipate tne effects of any disturbing force are 
called the forced vibrations or oscillations due to that force. 

According to this definition any particular integral may be 

14—2 
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taken to represent the forced vibration. But in practice there is 
one particular integral which is more convenient than any other. 
What this is will be made clear by the next proposition. 

A free oscillation does not necessarily mean a principal oscilla- 
tion thou^^h it is sometimes used in that sense (Arta 53 and 116). 
Any motion represented by any number of terms selected from 
the complementary function will be a free motion. The word 
" free " is meant to be a contrast to the word " forced." 

The term " Complementary Fnnotion " is used by Lioaville in Vol. 13 of the 
Journal Polytechniqxiey 1S32 in an article on fractional differential coefficients. 
It is also osed in Oregory^s Examples^ 1841. The distinction of Waves into *'free** 
and "forced** may be found in Airy^t Tides and Waves, published in the Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana, 1842. 

326. To find the Forced Vibration. To find a particular 
integral for any force Pe~*' sin (Xi + a) we follow the methods 
already explained in Chap. VI. If A (S) be the determinant of 
the motion and /i (8), A (^), &c. be the minors of the first, 
second, &c. terms in that row of A (^) which corresponds to the 
equation in which the force occurs, we have 

a? = ^)Pe-''«sin(>i + a), y = ^) Pe-« sin (X* + a), ^ = &c. 
A (o) A (b) 

We shall now prove that these operators will lead to two 
trigonometrical terms in each of the co-ordinatea These two 
terms constitute the forced vibration in that co-ordinate. 

327. To perform the operations indicated by these functions of d, we use the 
following simple rule. To perform the operation F (5) = -.r^ on Pe~*^ (Xt + a) we 
write b= -K+XtJ -1 and reduce the operator to the form L + M^ - 1. The required 
result U then Pe"'^ (^ + ^ ^) ^g ^^ + «)• 

To prove this rule, we notice that by Art. 266 F (8) «"»<= (L + M^J - 1) «*** where 
m= -/c+X>y^l. If we now replace the imaginary part of the exponential by its 
trigonometrical value, and equate the real and imaginary parts on each side of the 
equation, the result follows at once. 

328. Ex. If the determinant A (d) have a roots each equal to m, i. e. - <c + \sj - 1, 
the result assumes an infinite form. Prove that in this case the operator may be 
replaced by {f«I(5) + at«-ir (^) +...+!« (3) }/A«(5), 

where the coefficients follow the binomial law, and A' (8), (fee. have been written 
to express the ath differential coefficient of A (5), &Q, Every one of these operations 
may now be performed by the rule given in the last article. 

To prove this, we replace the root m by m+^ where /i is to be afterwards put 
equal to zero. We then find 

The first a terms of this series in each co-ordinate, though infinite, may be 
absorbed into the complementary function, see Art. 266. The solution is therefore 
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expressed by the (a + l)th term. This, by the theorem of Leibnitz to find the ath 
differential coefficient of a product, reduces to the operator given above. 

329. Ex. A particle, say the earth, describes a nearly circular orbit about 
a centre of force whose attraction varies inversely as the square of the distance. It 
is also acted on by two disturbing forces represented by P sin Xt and Q sin Xf acting 
respectively along and perpendicular to the radius vector. If the polar co-ordinates 
r, tf be given by r=a +x, tf=itt + y, prove that the equations of motion are 
(^ - 3n*) ar - 2aw8y = P sin Xrt 
2ndx + aS*y=Qfdn\t\ 
show also that the forced vibrations are given by 

x= « . 2 sin Xt - r— ^ ^^i. cos X^ y = -ir-J-i . ,. cos Xt + ' . ,-;- . '- ^. sin \t. 

nr-\^ X(w^-X*) '' aX(n*-X*) aX'(ii'-X') 

330. Smooth and Tremulous Motion. We have supposed 
the system to be capable of moving in some state of steady 
motion, just as a hoop rolls on the ground in a vertical plane. 
But owing to some small disturbances the system really oscillates 
on each side of this steady motion, the amount of disturbance 
being always represented for each co-ordinate by the sum of 
the natural and forced oscillations. When the period of one 
of these is small the system rapidly changes from ,one side to 
the other of its mean or steady motion. The mean motion 
then appears to the eye to be tremulous. When the periods of 
all the oscillations are very long the changes from one side of the 
mean motion to the other takes place so slowly that it is hardly 
perceived to be an oscillation. The mean motion is then said 
to be smooth, 

331. Disappearance of the Free Vibrations. When a 
system is set in vibration by any continuous permanent disturbing 
force, we have seen that two kinds of vibration are excited in 
the system, viz. the free and the forced vibrations. If there are 
no forces of resistance both these continue to coexist throughout 
the motion. But if there are any forces of resistance an ex- 
ponential is introduced into the free vibration which causes its 
amplitude to decrease continually so that finally the free vibration 
becomes insensible (Art. 319). The amplitude however of the 
forced vibration is not similarly decreased. Thus the oscillation 
of the system is ultimately independent of the initial conditions 
and depends only on the forced vibrations. The forced vibration 
produced by a permanent disturbing force is therefore sometimes 
called the permanent vibration. 

332. It is sometimes important to compare the rates at which 
tlie different free oscillations tend to become extinct under the 
influence of the resisting forces. It is clear that this depends 
on the magnitude of the negative quantity r in the exponential 
factor ^ introduced by these resistances. Since this factor is not 
necessarily the same in all the terms, it follows that all the free 
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vibrations do not diminish at the same rate. Some may become 
insensible before the magnitudes of others have been much 
impaired. 

When the initial amplitudes of any one principal oscillation are known in all 
the co-ordinates, the valne of r for that oscillation can he deduced from the equations 
given in Art. 818. But when the system is oscillating ahout a position of equilibrium 
and the forces of resistance are smaU the expression for r takes the veiy simple 
form given in Art. 822. If Xi, Yi^ &o. be the amplitudes in the co-ordinates a;, y, 
Ac, of any one free principal oscillation, this expression is 

where the vis viva and twice the dissipation function are given by 

The use of this expression for r will be best shown by a few examples. 

888. Ex. 1. Let us regard a homogeneous tight chain as constructed of a series 
of equal very small particles, each of mass m, connected by very short strings each 
of length I and without mass. Let x, y, &o. be the displacements of the particles of 
such a stzing vibrating, say, transversely. Then the vis viva is given by Imx'^, 
Suppose the resistance of the atmosphere to be represented by a retarding force on 
each particle which varies as its actual velocity. Prove that the dissipation func- 
tion B may be represented by 2B = Zjcmx'^. Taking <c to be the same for all the 
particles it immediately follows that r= -^/c, so that the proportional effect of the 
resistance of the air on all the free vibrations is the same. 

Ex. 2. If the particles of the chain vibrate longitudinally instead of transversely 
the effects of the resistance of the air will be less than before while the effects of 
viscosity or imperfect elasticity will be more apparent. Let us suppose that these 
may be represented by a series of forces resisting compression or extension between 
adjacent particles, each force being proportional to the relative velocities of the two 
particles between which it acts and reacts. Prove that the dissipation function B 
may be represented by 2B = 2icwi (x' - y')'- 

Speaking in general terms, we infer that r is greatest for that kind of oscillation 
in which the differences of the amplitudes of the oscillations of adjacent particles 
are greatest. Oscillations of this kind disappear the soonest, while those in which 
the adjacent particles move nearly together may remain perceptible for a long 
time after. This is sometimes briefly expressed by saying that the effect of viscosity 
is to extinguish the shorter waves before the longer ones, 

Ex. 8. If the co-ordinates are so chosen that the dissipation function and the 
vis viva teke the forms 2B=B^^x'*+B^+ ... 2T=A^^x'^'\-A2£f^'\-... 

then the value of r for every principal, vibration lies between the greatest and least 
of the fractions B-^ftA-^t B^^A^, &c. It may be noticed that these limits are 
independent of the force function and are tlierefore the same wttatever the forces 
may be. 

Ex. 4. The membrane which forms a drum-head vibrates transversely when 
struck. If the resistance of the air be slight and vary as the actual velocity of each 
particle, show that aU the free vibrations have the same real exponential fiEMstor. 

Ex. 6. When successive notes are sounded on a musical instrument the 
terminal motion of one note is the initial motion of the next. Explain why each 
note is not sensibly affected by the preceding one. See Art. 831. 
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334. HerschePi Theorem on the period of the Forced 
Vibration. On comparing the terms in Art. 327 which con- 
stitute the forced vibration with that which forms the disturbing 
force, we notice that the period of the forced vibration is the same 
as that of the force to which it is due. Thus if any periodical 
cause of disturbance act on a system of vibrating particles the 
forced vibrations follow the period of the exciting cause. This 
important theorem is due to Sir J. Herschel, who first enunciated 
it in his Theory of Sound {Encyc. Met, 1830). His demonstration 
however is totally different from that given here. 

More generally, the disturbing force and the resulting forced 
vibration have not only the same period, but have the same real 
exponential also. Thus, when the fundamental determinant has 
no equal roots the two have the same general fonn or type. A 
permanent force produces a permanent vibration, an evanescent 
vibration follows only from an evanescent force. 

In the proof of this theorem we have assumed that the system 
of vibrating particles is such that the squares of the displacements 
can be neglected. 

The theorem also only applies to the forced vibrations. If 
therefore we wish to apply Herschers theorem to the actual 
visible motion, a time sufficient to allow the free vibrations to 
die away, must have elapsed since the initial motion. See Art. 331. 

335. As an example of this prinoiple we may notice that when a sounding body 
(such as a drmn) excites vibrations in the air, the period or pitch of the sound 
produced in the air and in the ear is the same as that of the sounding body. 

836. As another example we may take one given by Herschel. Let a ray of 
light fall on a refracting substance like glass. The vibrations of the incident light 
must excite vibrations inside the glass. These last as long as the exciting cause 
continues and therefore constitute the forced vibration. The period of the 
refracted light is, by HerschePs theorem, the same as that of the incident light. 

There are however some exceptions to this result. Thus in the Phil, Trans, for 
1852 Sir G. Stokes has pointed out that light beyond the ultra violet by passing 
through certain substances may have its period so lengthened as to become visible. 
And Prof. TyndaU by means of the ultra red rays heated a platinum foil to 
incandescence and thus so shortened the periods that the vibrations became visible. 
See his Rede Lecture^ 1865. 

To understand the cause of these exceptions we must remember that the forces 
of restitution have been taken proportional to the first power of the displacements^ i.e. 
only the first powers of x, y, &c. have been retained. Now the molecules of a body 
may be compounded of smaUer atoms closely packed together. When the oscilla- 
tions under consideration are such that only the molecules move amongst each 
other these displacements may be so small compared with the distances of the 
molecules from each other that the force of restitution / ({), due to a displacement ^ 
of any molecule, may be replaced by the first power which occurs in M*Laurin*s 
expansion. But when the oscillations are such that the closely packed atoms of 
each molecule move amongst each other, the force of restitution may no longer 
vary as the first power of the displacement. Thus the equations of Art. 324 may 
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apply to the former but not to the latter kind of motion. The reader will find more 
complete explanations in Sir G. Stokes' paper, see pages 549, 550. 

It is obvious that the motion may be very different from that described above 
when the squares and cubes of the small quantities cannot be rejected. This will 
be especially noticeable when the terms of the first order are absent. An elementary 
example is given in Vol. i. Art. 450, where an oscillation leading to the differential 
equation d^^ + a^=0 is discussed. It is shown that the period, so far from being 
constant, varies inversely as the arc of vibration. If we represent a disturbing 
force by the term P sin \t on the right-hand side of this equation, it is clear that 
the equation cannot be satisfied by a term of the form ^ = QBinX(, so that the 
period of the forced oscillation is not the same as that of the force. 

337. How a disturbing force is magnified. In dynamical 
problems as they occur in nature we often have a system oscil- 
lating freely about some mean position and acted oq by a crowd 
of small forces which tend to disturb this motion. Some of these 
forces are very small in magnitude, others are greater. May we 
reject the small ones as compared with the greater ? The number 
of forces is perhaps too large for us to consiaer the eflfects of each. 
It is evident that we require some rule to guide us in choosing 
those forces which produce the most important effects. For 
instance in the Planetary Theory each planet is pulled about by an 
innumerable number of causes of disturbance. It would be im- 
possible to determine the actual motion without some principle to 
enable us to reject those forces which produce insensible distur- 
bance. 

Let a system be acted on by two permanent disturbing forces 
which we may represent by the two terms P sin (Xt + a) and 
Q sin (fit + 13) both placed in the first equation of Art. 324. The 
corresponding forced vibrations in the co-ordinate x are given by 

where / (8) is the minor of the w term in the first line of the 
determinant A (S). These coefficients contain the operator S and 
their magnitudes will therefore depend on X and /a. We therefore 
infer that the effects of different permanent disturbing forces acting 
under similar conditions on the same co-ordinate are not simply 
proportional to their respective magnitudes but depend on their 
periods. 

338. Without however restricting ourselves to permanent 
disturbing forces, let us consider the forced vibration produced by 
the disturbing force Pe""^ sin \t Writing as before (Art. 327) 
m = — K -{• XV — 1, the resulting forced vibration is the co- 

eflBcient of V - 1 ih . ^^Jx ^^''^ = P lr^^ ^'^• 

A (o) A (7n) 

If m is nearly equal to a root of A (S) = the denominator of this 
expression is very small. But the types of the free vibrations 
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are given by A (m) = as shown in Art. 262. We therefore infer 
that a disturbing force whose period and real exponential are 
nearly the same as those of any one free vibration produces a large 
forced vibration. 

339. Usually a disturbing force is of the permanent type 
P sin (\t + a). If there were no forces of resistance there 
would be free permanent oscillations in the system of the form 
A sin (pt + ^), and we have just seen that, if X were nearly ecjual 
to any value of p, the disturbing force would produce a magnified 
forcea oscillation. But the resisting forces introduce real ex- 
ponentials as factors of the free vibrations, (Art. 319). Thus the 
type of the disturbing force is no longer the same as that of any 
free vibration. We conclude that one effect of the resistances on a 
disturbing permanent force, which would otherwise produce a 
magnified forced oscillation, is to modify that oscillation and keep 
it within bounds. 

340. As a simple example of this dynamical prindple, let m eormder how 
easily a heavy swing can be set into violent oscillation by a series of little pushes 
and pulU if properly timed. If we push wheif the swing is receding and pull when 
it is approaching us, the swing is continually accelerated and the arc of oscillation 
will he greater and greater at each succeeding swing. Such a series of alternations 
of push and pull is practically what we have called a permanent disturbing force 
whose period is the same as that of the free vibration of the swing. But if the 
period is very unequal to that of the free vibration, though a few pushes and pulls 
may increase the arc of vibration, yet a time comes when the effect is reversed. The 
force acts opposite to the motion of the swing and the oscillations will decrease just 
as they before increased. 

It is well known that when a piano string is exposed to the air and is acted on 
by vibrations in that medium, the string wiU sometimes appear to be unaffected by 
the motion and at other times will sound a note. The reason is that though the 
string is always set in motion, yet, unless the aerial impulses on it are properly 
timed, the motion produced is too slight to be sensible. If however one of the 
existing notes in the air has the same period as one of those of the string, the 
pressure of the air on the string, like the impulses on the pendulum described above, 
will oontinuaUy tend to increase the motion. 

On the other hand the intensity of this particular note in the air is weakened 
by the amount communicated to the string while the intensities of the other atrial 
notes appear to be unaffected. Thus a piano string, or any vibrating body, will 
absorb or extract from the surrounding medium the same notes which it would 
produce in the air if independently set in motion. Sir G. Stokes uses this theory 
to explain on dynamical principles the discovery of Foucault and Kirohhoff, that a 
body may be at the same time a source of light giving out rays of a definite period 
and an absorbing medium extinguishing rays of the same period which traverse it. 
[PhiU Mag,, March, I860.] 

841. We may take a second example from the rolling of ships at sea. The 
ship has its own natural vibration together with that forced one which follows the 
oscillation of the waves. If the periods of these synchronise tlie rolling of the 
ship may become very great. Mr White in his Manual of Naval Architecture men- 
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tions several interebUug examples of this. After notioing how some vessels are 
made to roll heavily by an almost imperceptible swell, he mentions the case of the 
Achilles, a vessel of great reputation for steadiness, which rolled more heavily off 
Portland in an almost dead calm than it did off the coast of Lreland in very heavy 
weather. Again in the cmise of the combined squadrons in 1871, though the 
Monarch far surpassed most of the vessels present in steadiness when the weather 
was heavy, there was one occasion (possibly owing to a near agreement between the 
natural period of this ship and the period of the waves) when the ship rolled more 
heavily in a long swell than some of the most notorious heavy rollers. 

S42. A good use of this principle was made by Capt. Kater in his experi- 
ments to determine the length of the seconds' pendulum. It was intportarU to 
determine if the tupport of hi$ pendulum was perfectly firm. He had recourse 
to a delicate and simple instrument invented by Mr Hardy a clookmaker, the 
sensibihty of which is such that had the slighest motion taken place in the support 
it must have been instantly detected. The instrument consists of a steel wire, 
the lower part of which is inserted in the piece of brasd which forms its support, 
and is flattened so as to form a delicate spring. On the wire a small weight slides 
by means of which it may be made to vibrate in the same time as the pendulum 
to which it is to be applied as a test. When thus adjusted it is placed on the 
material to which the pendulum is attached, and should this not be perfectly firm, 
the motion will be communicated to tiie wire, which in a little time will accompany 
the pendulum on its vibrations. This ingenious contrivance appeared fully adequate 
to the purpose for which it was employed, and afforded a satisfactory proof of the 
stability of the point of suspension. See Phil Trans. 1818. 

843. It has been shown in Art. 838 that a disturbing force may produce a large 
vibration in x if its period is such that the denominator A (8) is small. But this 
result is affected by the operator 1(5) which occurs in the numerator. If for 
instance the result of the operation of the minor I {8) is zero, the forced vibration 
disappears. 

Now these minors are just the operators used in finding the free vibrations. 
Thus in Art. 262, we have x=I{8) [type]. 

If then any one of the free vibrations is absent from one of the co-ordinates 
though present in the others, then a disturbing force of nearly the same period does 
not produce a large forced vibration in that co-ordinate. We infer that a disturbing 
force can produce a large forced vibration in any co-ordinate only if there be in that 
co-ordinate a free vibration of nearly the same period and containing nearly the same 
real exponential, 

844. If the force is nearly equal to Pe "*** sin (Xt + a), it may occur that the deter- 
minant A (8) has a roots equal to - <c+\^- 1, while the minor I (8) has none of 
them. Referring to the expressions for the forced vibrations in the co-ordinates 
OE, y, (fto. given in Art. 826, we see that in this case the forced vibration is divided a 
times by a small quantity and is said to be magnified a times. But if the minor 
I (8) has p of these roots, the forced vibration is magnified a-p times. By reference 
to Art. 272 we see that the co-ordinate x has in this case powers of e up to the 
(a-^-1)^ in the coefficients of its free vibration. We infer that the forced 
vibration in any co-ordinate is magnified once more than the highest power of t 
which occurs in that co-ordinate in connexion with the free vibrations of nearly the 
same period, 

845. As an example let us consider the caae of a planet describing a circle about 
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the sun oonsidereU as fixed in the centre ; the radius vector r is then eqaal to a 
constant and the longitude 6=nt + €, If slightly disturbed and acted on only by 
the attraction of the sun the planet describes an ellipse of small eccentricity e. The 
consequent changes in the radios vector and longitude are small and these changes 
may be represented by what we have called x and y. From the theory of elliptic 
motion we know these are approximately 

x=a - a« cos (nt + a), 
y = bt + c + 2e sin {nt-i- a), 
where a, 6, e are small quantities and 2r/n is the period of the planet. These are 
of course the free vibrations. Comparing these with the type sin {\t + a) we see that 
two free vibrations occur in x, viz. X=:n and X=:0. There are three free vibrations 
in the expression for y, viz. X = n and two equal values of X each zero. These equal 
values introduce the terms with powers of < as explained in Art. 266. 

We infer that any small permanent periodical force producet a magnified 
ditturbance both in the radiut vector and longitude of a planet^ if its period is 
nearly equal to that of the planet or it very long. Since there are two equal free 
periods in the longitude whose type is \=0 and only one in the radius vector, those 
small disturbing forces whose periods are very long are twice magnified in their 
effects on the longitude and once magnified in the radius vector. If any such forces 
as these act on the planet it is necessary to examine into their efifects. Small 
disturbing forces, whose magnitudes are less than the standard of small quantities 
to be retained, may be disregarded only if their periods are different from those 
just indicated. 

These rules are used in the Lunar and Planetary Theories to assist us in esti- 
mating the values of the disturbing forces. They enable us to separate from the 
crowd of small forces those which can produce sensible effects on the motions of 
the planets, see Art. 337. 

346. How a disturbing force is diminished. Let us resume 
the expression given in Art. 326 for the forced vibration due to 
a continuous disturbing forca We remark in the first place that 
the denominator of the coeflScient contains higher powers of \ 
than the numerator. To show this it may be sufficient to notice 
that the determinant of the motion A (8) has two powers of h more 
than an^ of its minors. We therefore infer that, in the limit, 
when \ IS very great, ie. whm the period of the disturbing force is 
much smaller than that of any free oscillation, the forced vibraiion 
produced is in general insignificant, 

347. When the type of a continuous disturbing force f(t) 
which acts directly on the co-ordinate x is such that it satisfies 
the differential equation Ii{S)f(t) = 0, we remark in the second 
place that the forced oscillation in the co-ordinate x wholly 
vanishes. Now /i(S) = is the determinantal equation whose 
roots give the free vibration when the co-ordinate x is constrained 
to be zero. We infer that when the type of a disturbing force 
which acts directly on any co-ordinate x is nearly the same as any 
one of the mod^es of free vibration when x is constrained to be zero, 
then the forced vibration in x is very small. See Art. 343. 

848. Ex. A tight string, whose extremities A and B are fixed, is acted on 
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tranversely at any point C by u permanent disturbing force. If tbe period of the 
force is eqaal to any one of the periods of a string stretched with the same tension 
bat whose length is either AC ot CB, show that the forced vibration does not 
disturb the point C. If the strings AC^ CB have no free period in common, show 
that one string is not moved by the forced vibration. 

We may also deduce this result from some elementary considerations. Let the 
string be held at rest at C and let the part ilC be set in motion, CB being at rest. 
The pressure at C when resolved perpendicular to the string will represent a per- 
manent disturbing force whose period is equal to that of any one of the free vibra- 
tions of AC. Replacing the pressure by the disturbing force we have AC ia 
vibration and CB at rest. 

349. How an Impulse is diminished. When a system of 
machinery ia moving in some state of steady stable motion it may 
be liable to disturbance from any sudden jerks whose eflTects it 
may be important to diminish as much as possible. Let us con- 
sider briefly what means we have to abate an impulse. 

When the jerk has completed its work and has ceased to act, 
the system is displaced from its proper state of motion. It now 
begins to oscillate about this state. Thus one effect of the jerk 
is to introduce a new set of free oscillations. If there be any 
forces of resistance these free vibrations will begin to fade away 
and the system will tend to assume a state of steady motion. 
One method of correcting the effects of a disturbing impulse is there- 
fore to increase the resisting forces. 

The resistances which are thus intentionally introduced into 
the machinery should be properly arranged. They should be such 
as not to affect the steady motion, but to begin to act only when 
the machine deviates from its intended course. An example of 
this has been given in Art. 105, where the motion of the governor 
was discussed. 

350. The actual effect of a jerk X on any co-ordinate saoh as x is easily deduced 
from the equations of Art. 118. If A he the discriminant of the quadrio A where 

2As:AnX^+2Ai^ + and I^^ the minor of the constituent A^ we have 

5a^ -«Xo= (Ill/A) X 

If then it is important to lessen the effects of the impulse X, we may make 
some addition to the machine or modify the arrangement of its parts so as to in- 
crease the discriminant A as compared with I as much as possible. 

If the function ^ is a positive one-signed function, its discriminant A is positive. 
We may then show, as in the next article, that the ratio of Ju to A is in general 
decreased by the addition of the square of any linear function of x, y^ Ac. to the 
function A. Now the quadric function A with accented co-ordinates is part of the 
expression for the vis viva (Art. Ill) and is always a positive function. Hence if 
any addition is made to the vis viva the corresponding addition to this function is 
also positive and may be expressed as the sum of a number of squares of linear 
functions. We may therefore in general weaken the direct effects of jerks on a 
system by increasing the vis viva. 

The usual method of effecting this is to attach a fly-wheel to the machine. The 
vis viva of a rotating body is Mk^\ where Mk^ is the moment of inertia of the 
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body about tbe axis and a is the angular velocity. The advantage of using a wheel 
is that with a given quantity, of additional matter, the additional terms may be in- 
creased to any extent by increasing the radius of gyration. 

351. Ex. 1. If the co-ordinates be so chosen that the square factor added to 
the quadric 2A is of the form /xy', where y is any co-ordinate other than x, show 
that the ratio J^/A becomes (Jij + zAAgl/CA+A^Iai), where A^ is the second minor 
formed by omitting the first two rows and columns, and the suffix of each / indi- 
cates as usual the constituent of which that I is the minor. Show also that the 
second ratio is less than the first by I„V/A(A+ALr2a). Show also that thin 
difference is positive or zero and has a finite Umit token fi is infinite. 

Ex. 2. If the square factor added to the quadric 2A be fi{ax + by + cz-\-...y, 
show that the direct effect of an impulse represented by X on the co-ordinate x is 
not altered by this addition to the inertia if a'/ii' + 2a6IiiJu + W^'-h ... =0. 

352. The interval at which any phase of effect follows 
the same phase of cause. Any disturbing force tends alter- 
nately to increase and decrease the deviation of the system from 
its undisturbed position, but it is not necessarily true that this 
deviation actually increases when the force urges an increase or 
decreases when the force urges a decrease. To examine into this 
point we notice that by Art. 326 the forced vibration produced by 
a disturbing force Pe~*' sin (Xt + a) is 

Per^^ {L sin (\t + a) + if cos (\f + a)} 

= P jL^ + APer'^* sin (\t + a + tan-^ MfL), 

In this transformation it is clear that if the square root in the 
coeflScient be regarded as positive, the angle added to the phase 
must be such that its sine has the same sign as M and its cosine 
the same sign as L, The consequence is that all the possible 
values of the change of phase differ by multiples of 2w. 

Comparing the expression for the forced vibration with that 
for the aisturoing force we see that their maxima do not .occur 
simultaneously. The maximum of the oscillation occurs later than 
the maximum of the force by an interval equal to— (l/\) tan~* {MjL), 
In the same way every phase of the oscillation follows the corre- 
sponding phase in the force after the same interval. 

The change of phase in any co-ordinate thus depends on the 
values of L and Jh for that co-ordinate. These are easily found 
by the rule given in Art. 327, where it is shown that if we write 
S=z= — /1C + X4/--I in the operator / (S)/A (S) for that co-ordinate the 
result is Z 4 3/ y^-1. 

353. If the disturbing foroe is permanent, i.e. is of the form P sin (Xf + a), 
and if the forces of reeistanoe are neglected, the determinant A (5) contains only 
even powers of i. We infer therefore from Art. 326 that if the minor I (i) also 
contains only even powers of 8, the phase of the forced oscillation is the same as that 
of the force or is greater by r. If the minor I (d) contains only odd powers, the phase 
of the oscillation is greater than that of the force 6y ± Jt. 

If wc consider the direct effect of a force on any co-ordinate the minor / (d) 
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contains only even powers of d, as well as the determinant A (d). If the oentrifogal 
forces are absent as when the system oscillates ahont a position of eqailibrinm, 
every minor contains only even powers of d. In these cases the forced vibration is 
simply a multiple positive or negative of tlie disturbing force without further change 
of phase, 

354. Ex. A particle describes a nearly circular orbit about a centre of force 
which attracts according;: to the Newtonian law, and is acted on by a permanent 
disturbing force along the radius vector. Show that the particle at any moment is 
inside the mean circular orbit when the force acts outwards and outside when the 
force acts inwards, provided the period of the force is less than that of the particle 
in its undisturbed orbit round the centre of the force. But the reverse of this is the 
case if the period of the disturbing force is greater than that of the particle. Would 
there be a similar distinction of cases if the centre of force attracted according to 
some inverse power greater than 3 ? See Art. 329. 

Second approximations, 

355. When we try to find the oscillations of a dynamical 
system we generally proceed by continued approximations. We 
first reject all the squares of the small quantities and thus obtain 
a set of linear differential equations. Solving these we substitute 
the results in the terms of the second order and treat these 
functions of ^ as disturbing forces. Their corresponding forced 
vibrations are then found. The operation may be repeated for a 
third approximation and so on. 

It has been shown in Art. 337 that when the forces of resistance 
are small, a permanent disturbing force whose period is nearly 
equal to that of any one of the free vibrations produces a magnified 
forced vibration. It follows that a small force of proper period 
which would appear in the differential equations only when we 
include terms of (say) the third order may produce oscillations in 
the co-ordinates which are of the second or first order. 

If therefore we wish to have our results correct to any given 
order it mil be necessary to retain, for examination, those periodic 
terms of higher orders in the differential equations whose periods 
are nearly equal to any of the free vibrations. 

We also see the importance of proceeding to higher approxima- 
tion. These small terms which produce such large forced vibra- 
tions may not make their appearance until the terms of the higher 
orders are examined. Thus some important oscillations may be 
missed if we stopped at a first approximation. 

356. When we substitute our first approximation in the terms of the higher 
orders it sometimes happens that permanent disturbing forces make their appear- 
ance whose periods are exactly the same as those of some of the free vibrations 
incUtded in the first approximation. When this occurs, it has been shown in 
Art. 32S that the forced vibration changes its character. The solution now con- 
tains terms with powers of t as factors. These terms (not being balanced by the 
proper exponential factors, Art. 283) will become large, so that the system will 
depart widely from the state indicated by the approximate solution. 
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This is another way of saying that what we have taken as onr Bret approxi- 
mation is not sufficiently near to the truth to serve as an approximation. In 
most dynamical problems the disturbing forces are given as functions of the co- 
ordinates and then by the approximate solution expressed as functions of the time. 
Thus the expressions for the forces themselves are only approximations. It may 
therefore happen that if we can obtain a more correct first approximation to the 
motion the small terms which indicate such a large departure from the first 
approximation may not make their appearance. 

To find a sufficiently correct first approximation to the motion it may not be 
enough to take the solution of the differential equations when all the terms of the 
higher orders are neglected. We must include in these differential equations all 
those small terms of the higher orders which materially affect the motion. The 
solution of these modified equations (if one can be found) is to be taken as our first 
approximation. 

Let us repeat the argument in a slightly different form. The first approximation 
comprises all the largest terms in the expressions for the co-ordinates and may 
generally be taken to represent the visible motion of the system. If now a disturb- 
ing force, such as that we have just described, act on the system, it greatly modifies 
the visible motion and in turn its own period is modified by the change of motion. 
Thus the system takes up some new state of steady motion with osoillatious about 
that steady motion. This obliges us to abandon the former first approximation in 
order to use one which may be a permanent representation of the new visible motion. 

When we examine this new first approximation, as in the following examples, 
we find that it sometimes has the same general character as the former, but with 
the important exception that the free vibration whose period was the same as that 
of the force has been modified. We therefore infer that when a small disturbing 
force is wholly or in part a function of the co-ordinates and has the same period as a 
free oscillation of tlie system^ it may have the effect of removing that type of free 
oscillation from the system and replacing it by some other type of a different period. 

357. Before proceeding to the general theory we shall illustrate the method of 
proceeding by a simple example. 

A particle oscillates in a straight line about a centre of force whose attraction at a 
distance x is represented by pl^x + px\ Find the time of a small oscillation. 

The equation of motion is clearly 

x+p^x= -^ (1), 

where dots represent differentiations with regard to t. 

As a first approximation we reject the term on the right-hand side as being of 
the third order of small quantities. We then find 

x=MBin{pt + a) (2). 

Proceeding to a second approximation we substitute this in the term previously 

rejected. We have 'x+p^x= -^pM* {S sin {pt + a)- sin 3 (pt + a)} (3). 

The first trigonometrical term on the right-hand side has the same period as the 
oscillation which represents the first approximation and therefore modifies that 
approximation (Art. 356). To include its effects we must alter equation (2). This 
modified solution when substituted in the differential equation must make the left- 
hand side, not equal to zero as before, but equal to a very smaU quantity, viz. the 
small disturbing forc^. As a trial solution we shall therefore retain the same 
general form. The lettere M and a, being undetermined, will still serve for general 
symbols, but we shall replace p hy p+pL whore fi is some small quantity to bo 
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determined by the disturbing force. We shall therefore write the first approxima- 

tion in the form x=lf sin {{p+n) t+a} (4). 

Proceeding to a second approximation we have 

If our correction is saocessfol, this equation most be satisfied by oor amended first 
approximation. Substituting we find the equation is satisfied provided 

^{-{p+t^)^+P*}=-iPM\ .-. M=f-^'nearly. 

Thus the oscillations of the particle about the centre of force are very nearly 
represented by equation (4). The effect of the ditturbing force - /Sar* m to thorten 
the time of oscillation by a quantity which depends on the square of the arc, 

858. If the force of attraction had been p^x+p {dxldt'f instead of that given 
above, we may show that this process would have failed. 

Taking the first approximation as before and substituting in the differential 
equation we obtain 

^+p«x=-Ji33f»{3cosQ>« + o)+co88(i?r+a)}. 
Neglecting the second trigonometrical term as before, let us try to include the other 
in our first approximation. Taking the amended form (4) and substituting we find 
that we should have 

Af{-(p+/A)»+i>»}sin{(i? + /i)< + o}=-i/33f>co8{(p+/i)t + a|. 
But this equation cannot be satisfied by any constant value of /&. The effect of this 
disturbing force is therefore not merely to alter the time of oscillation, 

859. Ex. A particle describes a nearly circular orbit about a centre of force 
whose attraction at a distance r is represented by /i(u*+j9u*^) where u is the re- 
ciprocal of r. If p is very^ small show that the path is nearly represented by 

ti= a {1 + « cos (c^ - o)}, 
where c=l-l/Sa*-2(n-2) {l+i(n-8) (n-4)«>+&c.}. 

provided the square of /9 can be neglected. This example is a modification of a case 
which occurs in the Lunar Theory. 

860. OMMval Thaonr. Having illustrated the method of treating the terms of 
the higher orders by several examples, we shall now consider the subject more 
generally. Our object is to so modify the first approximate solution as to include 
in it {lohen such a thing is possible) the effects of small forces whose periods are the 
same as those of the free vibrations (Art. 856). The general result arrived at will 
be given in the summary at the end of the argument. 

We shall suppose the left-hand sides of the differential equations to contain 
all the first powers of the small co-ordinates x, y, z^ &o. These therefore take the 
form given in Art. 824 or more generally Art. 262. The disturbing forces are placed 
on the right hand sides and contain powers and products higher than the first of 
the co-ordinates x, y, (fee., and their differential coefiScients. Thus all these dis- 
turbing forces would be neglected if we took into account only the terms of the 
first order. We shall also suppose that these disturbing forces are not explicit 
functions of the time. If this condition is not satisfied, the following analysis 
must be slightly modified. 

861. To avoid a complication of symbols let us resume the exponential values 
of the sine and cosine. Let then the first approximation obtained by neglecting in 
the differential equation all terms beyond the first order be 

a:=3/ic'*»^ + lfj<?«M + ..., y=Nie^^^+N^'^+..., <fec.=Ac., (1), 
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where mi,ni,, <!to. are the roots real or imaginary of the determinant A (S) (Art. 262). 
On proceeding to a second approximation we substitute these values of 2;, ^, <S^. in 
the several small terms whioh were before neglected. Taking some term which 
contains the products and powers of the Tariables the result of the substitution 
produces disturbing forces of the form 

2p^(>Hii4-^m,+...) t ^2), 

where the order of the term ib f+g+,.. If these quantities /, g^ Ac. are such that 
any number of relations hold of the form 

Jmi-^gm2+.,,=mi (3), 

there are just so many of these disturbing forces which take the type Pe^^^. The 
forced vibrations derived from these are obtained by using the operator I (3)/A {9) 
and are evidently infinite. To include these in the first approximation we replace 
the equations (1) by 

x=ifi«*»^ + Afae*^+... y=N^e''^^+N^'^ + ... Ac.=<ftc (4), 

where the M*b N% Ac. are not necessarily the same as before, and each n only 
differs slightly from the corresponding m. Substituting as before we of course 
obtain a disturbing force of the form (2) but with it's written for the m*s. If we 
assume the same relations to hold as before between the exponents, viz. 

fih+9n^+..,=th (6). 

this force takes the type Pe^^*. There may also be other relations similar to (5) 
but with 14 or n,, &o. written for n^ on the right-hand side and these introduce 
other disturbing forces whose effects have also to be included in the new first 
approximation. 

Including these forces we may write the differential equations in the form 

/iiiW^+/«(«)y + .-.-<?i«*^'+Q2^'*»*+... \ (6), 

Ac.=&c. j 

where the functional symbols /^ {9) Ac, have been used for the sake of brevity. If 
we have been successful in including the effects of these disturbing forces in our 
new first approximation, these differential equations must be satisfied by the values 
of X, y, Ac. given in (4). Substituting we have 

/u(«i)^i+/iiK)^i+...=P, ) 
/n('h)ik^i+/aK)^i+... = Q, > (7), 



with similar equations for each of the other disturbing forces. 

In these equations the Af *s are to be regarded as arbitrary, their values being 
reserved to satisfy the initial conditions of the motion. Our object is to find the 
values of the remaining coefficients, viz., the ^*s and also the values of the n*& in 
terms of the A/*s. These values of the n'« must also satisfy the relations (6). 
Supponinq this test to be satisfied we have found values of the co-ordinates whioh 
satisfy the differential equations to the first order, and include the disturbing forces 
which appeared to threaten the stability of the system. 

362. The forces P, Q, <ftc. may each consist of several terms of different orders 
of smallness. But the lowest is supposed to be of a higher order than the coefficients 
Mf N ^. Taking only the lowest powers which occur in P, Q <lkc., we may easily 
find a first approximation to the values of n^, n, <ftc. Solving the equations (7) we 
find 3fiA (fh) = PJu (nj) + QJ^ (tij) -1- &c., 

R. D. IL 15 
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where /|j (n) kc. %re as asnal the minors of the determinant A (n). Let n, =mi -)-mi t 
fi,=m,+^ <ftc. Since all the terms on the right-hand side are smaller than Jf, we 
may in these terms write fh =mi , 112=111, Ac. Remembering that A (m])=0, we have 

i»f,^^U=-PiAi('^) + «iA,(»«i)+Ao (8). 

In the same way we have 

Af/5-^-U=P,^u enj + Q.In (%) + Ac. 

The forces P| &e, are functions of M^, Ni Ac^ M^, N^ Ac. Bat looking at equa- 
tions (7) we see that the ratios of Ifj, Ni <to., differ from the ratios of the minors 
1,1 (mi), !„ (mi) Ac. by quantities of the order P/M, We may therefore in calcu- 
lating the values of P, &c., substitute for N, Ac, ^3 Ac. by the help of these ratios. 
Thus the right-hand sides of the equations (8) are all known functions of the 
arbitrary JTs and of the roots of the determinantal equation A (d) =0. 

The quantities/, p Aa are usually positive integers. In this case the orders of 
the quantities P Ac. are not less than /+^+Ac. It follows that the corrections 
Ml, A4 Ac. are of the order /+^ + Ac. - 1 at least. 

868. 8iiiiimar7 of resolts. We may embody the results of equations (8) in a 
rule. 

Taking the first approximation viz. x=Afie"^'+ Ac. found by rejecting all terms 
of the higher orders in the differential equations, we proceed to a second approxi- 
mation. Suppose that in consequence of some relations such as 

/mi+^mj+Ao.=mi, 

we arrive at disturbing forces T^^^ P^^ Ac. These would produce infinite 
terms in the co-ordinate x, if we employed the operators I(d)/A(d), Ac. as usual 
(Art. 826). Instead of these let us employ the operators I(d)/A'(d), Ac. simply 
replacing A(«) by A'(«). Let the result be x=H«'*»'-hir«*"«^-|-Ac., where Hbxi^K 
contain powers of M^^ 3/,, Ac. above the first. Then the effects of these disturbing 
forces may be taken account of to the next approximation by replacing the first 
approximation by ar=Jfi«<"^ + ''»^*-*.Af,«^~«+'^^* where Ah=^/Afi. fh^KjM^ Ac, 
provided that these new indices satisfy the relations /jLii-t-^M3 + <^o. a^ii, Ac. 

Supposing this condition to be satisfied, we see that a disturbing force of the 
same type and period as a free vibration has the effect of removing that type from 
the system and replacing it by some other type of vibration which is more and more 
remote from the original type the greater the amplitude of the vibration. 

864. MTampl— ■ A pendulum swings in a very rare niediunif resisting partly as 
the velocity and partly as the square of the velocity ^ to find the motion. 

Let ^ be the angle the straight line joining the point of support to the centre 
of gravity O of the pendulum makes with the vertical. Let g = ln^ where { is the 
length of the simple equivalent pendulum. Then the equation of motion is 

d + n«8in^=-2«tf-/«^« (1), 

where 2k and fi are the coe£BoienU of the resistance divided by the moment of 
inertia of the pendulum about the axis of suspension. Since $ is small we may 
write the equation in the form 

$-^n^e=-2Kfi-fi^-\-ln*e*-... 
Since k and $ are very small, we might at first suppose that it would be 
sufficient as a first approximation to reject all the tenns on the right-hand side. 
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ART. 364.] OSCILLATIONS OF A PENDULUM. 227 

This giyes ^sasiniU, the origin of measurement of t being so ohosen that t and 
vanish together. If we snbstitate this in the small terms we get 

^+91^= -2Kn , a COB nt-^ln*a*mnnt +Ao,, 
which gives tf=a8innt-icatsin9i( + ^fia'too8nt+^. 

These additional terms contain t as a factor, and show that oar first approximation 
was not sufficiently near the truth to represent the motion except for a short 
time. To obtain a sufficiently near first approximation we must include in it the 
small term 2Kdeidt (Art. 356). We have therefore 

This gives Bszae^'^ , sin nU, where for the sake of brevity we have put n* - ic's m*. 

In our second approximation we reject all terms of the order a* or aV unless 
they are such that alter integration they rise in importance in the manner explained 
in Art. 844. We thus get 

^+2«tf + n«d= -}/io«w*e"**^(l+cos2int) + ^nVtf ^^(Sainwie-sinSmO 

- J/io'ife"^^ ( - IT +ic cos 2iiUi- 2m tin 2ifit), 
where all the terms on the right>hand side after the first are of the third order, and 
are to be rejected unless they rise in importance. To solve this, let us first consider 
the general case 

$+2Kfi + n^$-e~^^.(Aanrmt+B(iOBrmt), 

Put Ssse'^^ (LBin luU + If cos rmt). Substituting we get 

L {(p-l)V+m«(l-r«)}+2(p-l)ifrm3f=-4) 
Af{(p-l)V+m«(l-r»)}-2(p-*l)icmL--=B|* 

Now ir is very small ; if then r be not equal to unity, we have L=-tt: — =r-. 

m'(l-f*)* 

n — B A 

Af = -5-7= =r nearly ; but if r= 1, we have L = — =^^ — , ^=^-7 ?r nearly. 

m*(l-r^ ^' 2{p-l)icm* 2(p-l)Km ^ 

The case of p = 1 does not occur in our problem. It appears that those terms only 

in the differential equation which have r=l give rise to terms in the value of x 

which have the small quantity k in the denominator. Hence in the differential 

equation the only term of the third order which should be retained is the first. 

We thus find, putting successively r=0, r=2, r=l, 

2 D odKtn 

This equation determines the motion only during any one swing of the pendu- 
lum ; when the pendulum turns to go back fi changes sign. Let us sui^se the 
pendulum to be moving from left to right, and let us find the lengths of the arcs of 
descent and ascent. To do this, we must put dBjdt—O, Let the equation be written 
in the form tf =/(<)» then if we neglect all the small terms, dSldt vanishes when 
mt= ^ir, say when t= ± T. Put then (s - T+x where x\&k small quantity, we 
have 

/"(<)=/•(- r)+r(-T)*=o. 

Now 
/'(0=«o«~**(wcosw<-icsinmt)-^<"**M -2ic+ g-C08 2ifi<+-^8in2iiin 

+ a^^<"*^(-msinwU-8icoosifit). 

A sufficiently near approximation to the value of /" (t) may be found by 
differentiating the first term of /'(t). We thus find m*xs -x-i/uuc-^n^a^lK; 

15—2 
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the second of these terms being smaller than the other two might be neglected. 
We also find as the arc of descent 

d=/( - D +/ ( - r) x= - {a6«3^+ iiia^e^'^- mx (ica««3"+ ,Vi*V«««^/icin)}. 
To find the arc of ascent we put t=r+y. This gives m"y= -K--^n^a^lK and 
the arc of ascent is 

In these expressions for the arcs of descent and ascent the terms containing x 
and y are very small, and assuming k not to be extremely small, these terms will be 
neglected*. 

Now a is different for every swing of the pendulum, we must therefore eliminate 
a. Let u^ and m,^i be two successive arcs of descent and ascent, and let X=«-*^, 
so that X is a little less than unity. Then we have 

^~*X 3^ X«' "i»+i = «^-3A*«'>^'; 

eliminating a we haVe very nearly +-=r«(— +-Ii 

where c=jr- -—-r^ = .- — nearly, and Ts^r— . 
' 2/* 1 + X« 4/tw •'* 2m 

The succesnve area, are, therefore, such that Iju^+l/c is the general term of a 

geometrical series whose ratio is «**/**. The ratio of any arc u^ to the following arc 

which continually decreases with the arc. In any series of oscillations the ratio is 
at first greater and afterwards less than its mean value. This result is found to 
agree with experiment. 

To find the time of oscillation. Let f^ , ^ be the times at which the pendulum is 
at the extreme left and right of its arc of oscillation. Then 

_ir_K^ nV *_*"_£ ***** 

^^~"2"OT"32m#c' '^^""2"ot"82^' 

The time of oscillation &om one extreme position to the other is (, - 1, which is 
equal to v/m. This result is independent of the arc, so that the time of oscillation 
remains constant throughout the motion. The time is however not exactly the 
same as in vacuo, but is a little longer ; the difference depending on the square of 
the small quantity k. See Art. 321. 

Ex. 2. A rigid body is suspended by two equal and parallel threads attached 
to it at two points symmetrically situated with respect to a principal axis through 
the centre of gravity which is vertical, and being turned round that axis through a 
small angle is left to perform small ^nit^ oscillations. Investigate the reduction to 
infinitely small oscillations. [Smith's Prize.] 



* If these terms are not neglected the equation connecting the successive arcs of 

descent and ascent becomes = - ^ M (1 + ^*) + ss ;^ — • Now 1 - X*= — 

^ ^n+i ^ 92Km X m 

nearly, so that this additional term is veiy small compared with that retained. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



DETERMINATION OF THE CONSTANTS OF INTEGRATION IN TERMS 
OF THE INITIAL CONDITIONS. 

Method of Isolation, 

366. Our object in this chapter may be very briefly stated 
Given any number of simultaneous differential equations with 
constant coefficients, it is known that the dependent variables 
a?, y, Zy &c. can be expressed in terms of the independent variable ty 
by means of a series of exponentials real or imaginary. Let one 
of these exponentials be a? = Me^^, then ilf is a function of the 
initial values of the variables x, y, &c. and of their differential 
coefficients. It is here proposed to exhibit this function. Thus 
without solving the equations, any one term of the solution, if its 
exponent be known, can be separated from the others and have its 
value written down, without finding those other terms. 

When the differential equations are not of a high order we 
can generally solve the determinantal equation and find all the 
possible values of m. In such a case it is merely a question of 
algebra to find the constants in terms of the initial values of the 
variablea We may, however, eflfect this more briefly and simply 
by using the rule here given. Sometimes it is impossible to 
solve the determinantal equation. We may find one or more 
roots, but the rest remain unknown. In such a case we could 
not proceed by the processes of common algebra, for the equations 
cannot be written down. Our object is to find ijie constants which 
Ojccompany these known terms without the knowledge of the re- 
maimng ones. 

This method is very simple and easy of application when the 
exponential to be separated from the others is connected with a 
solitary root of the fundamental determinant. But it may be 
used even though the root is repeated several times. The com- 
plication arises nom the fact that the exponential is then accom- 
panied by as many constants as there are equal roota Each of 
these requires a separate operation to find its value. 
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The method is generally applicable whatever be the order of 
the equations, but there is considerable simplification when the 
order is not higher than the second. This is of course the most 
interesting case, as the equations may then be such as occur in 
dynamics. 

In some cases the rule can be put into another form, which 
may possibly be thought simpler. In these cases it takes the 
form of the Method of Multipliers. When the number of de- 
pendent variables is infinite, we have an example in Fourier's rule 
to expand any function in a series of sines or cosines. 

366. The Determinant of Isolation. Resuming the no- 
tation of Art. 262, we let the n equations to find x, y, z, &c. be 
written in the form 

/n(«)«+/«(8)y+/»(«)^+- = o[, 
=oJ 

where S as before stands for d/dt. In djmamical applications 
these functions of S are all of the second degree, but at present we 
make no restriction of that kind. 

To solve these we proceed as explained in Art. 262 and 
form the determinant 



A(S) = 



MB), MB). /„(S)... 
/«(S), /«(«). MB)- 



If we equate this determinant to zero, we have an equation to 
find S. Let its roots be m, m,, &c. omitting the antSx of the first 
for the sake of brevity. Then we know that 

It is our present object to find any one of these coefficients, say M, 
without finding any of the others. 

To eflFect this we deduce from the determinant A (S) another 
determinant, which we write 



n(m) = 






We form this determinant by the following rule. Erase any 
column of the determinant A (S), say the first column. To replace 
it we divide the first equation by 8 — m, and rejecting ths remainder 
place the quotient in the first row of the erased column. We divide 
the second eqwxtion by S — m and place the quotient in the second 
row, and so on. Finally we put 8 = m in the remaining columns. 
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If we erase the second column of the determinant A(S) or 
A (m) we obtain a slightly different determinant, which we may 
write n, (m), the suffix indicating which column of A (m) we erase. 

The determinant n (m) is evidently a Ainction of x, y, &c., 
&c, By, &a, S^x, Sh/, &c., up to one less than the highest power B 
in the ^ven differential equations. For all these we write their 
given initial values. We then have 

^ A'(m)* 

where A' (m) means as usual the differential coefficient of A (m) 
with regard to m. In the same way if Ne^ be the corresponding 

term in the value of y, we have N = . */ ^ , and i 
^ A (m) 

867. aTampl— Before proceeding to the demonstration of this theorem let 
08 consider some examples. 

EX.1. T-kingtheeonatlon. ^-Z^ltrXll] ^ 

we see that the fundamental determinant 

A(m)=|m'-4m, -(iii-l)|=m*-6m? + 6m«+6jii-6. 
|m+6, m'-flil 

Equating this to zero, we find that one value of m is m= - 1. Let ns find the 

coefficient of e~' in the valae of x. 

Dividing the equations hy d+1 and rejecting the remainders, we form at once 

XI. jj^ • * • n(m) = |(«-6)a?-y, 21, 

the second determmant, VIZ. ^ ' . /• m n 

the second column being obtained by putting m= - 1 in the second column of A (m). 
Expanding, and noticing that A' (m) = ~ 24 when m= - 1, we find 

- 12M=:dx - «y - 6a;+y, 

where If is the required coefficient. Here x, y, ix, Sy are supposed to have their 
known initial values. 

We may show in the same way that there is a term If «** in the value of x 
where -8itf'=2«ar + «y-8a:-y. 

Ex. 2. Let ns take another example, in which the differential coefficients rise 
to a higher order, but let ns still restrict ourselves to two dependent variables to 
save space. Taking the equations 

(«»+2««+«+l)x+(«»+2«+l)y=01 
(««+2«+2)a?+(«*+ «+2)y=0r 

we see by inspection that the determinantal equation is satisfied by m=l. Thus 
x=zMe* is a part of the solution. Let it be required to find M when the initial 
values of Sx, 8*Xf 3y, S^y, S^ are aU zero, and the initial values of x and y unity. 
Constructing the function n by dividing each equation by 9-1, and putting 8=0 



as we proceed, we have ^ 



4x + 8y, 41 =lfA'(m). 
8«+2y, 41 



But, differentiating the determinant without expanding it, and putting m^l, we 
have A' (jii)s16. Hence, putting x and y each equal to unity, we immediately find 
J/ = i. 
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368. We now proceed to the proof of the rule. 

Let p be some quantity which we shall Mo-ite for m in the 
definition of the determinant 11 {m) in order to call attention to 
the fact that p is not necessarily a root of A (8) = 0. 

Taking the general expression for the determinant 11 {p) given 
in Art. 366, we may resolve it into the diflference of two determi- 
nants, the first rows of each of which may be written as follows. 

1 



-jz:^ /u(i>)^+/ii(jp)y+&c.,/i,(p), &c. 

Consider the first determinant, the first column is occupied bv the 
functions which form the differential equations. Hence this aeter- 
minant vanishes whenever a?, y, &c. have values which satisfy the 
differential equations. 

Consider the second determinant, it may be made into the 
sum of as many determinants as there are terms in the leading 
constituent. All these determinants have two columns the same 
except the first determinant. This first determinant is clearly 
A (p) a?. It immediately follows that 

(S-p)n(p) — L{p)x. 

Solving this linear differential equation in the usual way, we have 
n(p) + A(p)c^«/,V^«icde = Oe^ (1). 

Here p is any quantity at our disposal and a?, y, &c. have any 
values which satisfy the differential equations 

To find the value of the constant 0, we put ^ = 0. The second 
teim on the left-hand side is then zero because the limits coincide. 
It follows that G is the value of H (p) when we write for x, y, &a, 
hx, S.y, &c. their initial values. 

Since p is arbitrary we may differentiate the equation partially 
with respect to p. Differentiating and putting p = m, where m is 
a solitary root of the equation A ( p) = 0, we find 

—^^'l^\m)e^f,e'^xdt = Ci(f^^-^^if^. 

Let us now substitute x = Me^ 4- M^e^^ + &c. with the corre- 
sponding values of y, z, &c. in the left-hand side of this equation 
and let us search for terms of the form U^. The operator 
dJl(m)/dm is a linear function of x, y, &c., Bx, &c., and can 
clearly give rise to no term of the required form. The re- 
maining portion of the left-hand side gives only the single term 
A' (m) Mte'^ of the required form. Elquating this to the corre- 
sponding term on the right-hand side we have A' (m) M= G. Since 
U is the initial value of H (p), this equation is exactly equivalent 
to that given in Art. 366. 
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869. On » 6p»>fd Boots. When the root p = m is a repeated root of the equa- 
tion A (p) = 0, the demonstration jnst given no longer applies. Sinoe p is arbitrary 
we may differentiate the equation (1) as often as we please, and after each differen- 
tiation we may write p=m. Sinoe A (m)=0. A' (m) =0 <feo. the successive left-hand 
Bides reduce to n (m), dll (fnHdm^ Ao. On the successive right-hand sides we have 
only terms which contain the exponential e^. 

It follows that if A (p) =0 have a roots each equal to m, the operators 

dn(m) d«n(m) €^-^n{m) 

"^'^^' dwT' "dm« ' ^a-i • 

aU produce zero when we substitute for x, y, dbe. any solutions of the differential 
equations which do not contain the exponential e^. 

Thus it appears that if we calculate the results of these operations by substitu- 
ing the particular parts of the values of a;, y, <lko. which depend on the root m of 
the equation A (d)=0, the results will be general, i.e., will be the same as if we had 
substituted the complete values of x, y, &c. 

Without using any further rule, therefore, we may find the a constants which 
depend on the repeated root p=m by substituting in these a operators the particular 
terms in x, y, Ac. which contain the exponential e^. Thus we obtain a expressions 
for the operators which contain the a constants. At the same time the values 
of the operators themselves may be found by giving the variables x, y, Ac. their 
initial values. 

This, however, requires that we should use all the co-ordinates, but if we wish to 
find the values of the constants which occur in one co-ordinate only, we may use 
the results of the following theorem. 

370. It is required to find in terms of the initial conditions the values of the 
constants which enter into the expression for any one of the co-ordinates when the 
fundamental determinant A (p) has a roots each equal to m. 

In this case the value of x contains powers of <, but how many will depend 
on whether the minors of the determinant A (9) are zero or not. Since, however 
the highest power of t cannot exceed a - 1 we may take as the general value of x 

x=^(Mo+Mit+ ... +^/^! '*"*) e"^+S2^t'^', 

where the terms included in the Z stand for those portions of the value of x which 
do not depend on the root mandL(a-l) = l .2. 3...(a-l). There are similar 
expressions for y, r, Ac. also containing powers of t not higher than the (a - 1)% 
but it will be unnecessaiy to write these down. 

We now proceed to differentiate equation (1) of Art. 368 r times with regard 
top, and after substitution for x, y, <fec., we shall search for the terms containing 
t^e^ where r and k are any integers we may find convenient to use. The r*^ differ- 
ential coefficient is clearly 

drnjp) dr^{p)P ^ar 

~5^+ dpr '^r^^ (2), 

where P=«'*JJr^xdf. 

We notice that the first of the two terms on the left-hand side is a linear 
function of x, y, &c. and their differential coefficients with regard to t. Hence no 
term of the form searched for can enter unless with powers of t less than a. If 
then we restrict ourselves to values of k greater than a - 1, we may pay no further 
attention to this term. 
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This seoond term on the left-hand side of (2) may by Leibnits't theorem be 

written A-tpJP.rA'-tp)! .....,^^j^^A«(,)^. 

In this series all the differential coefficients of A (p) below the a*** have been omitted 
becanse the equation A (p) =0 has been supposed to have a roots each equal to m. 

If we substitute in the expression for P any such term as Nt'^f* we ^d after 
integration only one term which is free from the exponential ««^, and this one term 
is of the form Her^, Hence d'Pldp* contains no power of t higher than the «**". 
In this series therefore, when we put p=m and search for the terms of the 
form tfe^t if we restrict ourselyes to values of k greater than r-at we may pay no 
further attention to such terms as Nt*e^, 

We have next to find the value of d'Pjdp' when we substitute for x any term of 

K 1 1 

the form r=-z — tt f^ «^. Now whatever x may be we have 
L(k-1) 

d'P * 1 Ls _ ^^__^,, ^ . 

dp' dp* 8-p (8-p)^^ ^ " 

where L<=1.2.8...« as usual. Substituting for x and writing p=m^ we may 
effect the integrations represented by d~' without difficulty. The exponential 

disappears and we find at once j— = -=-, : M^ ,t* *'e^. 

dp* L(k+8) *-* 

No correction is necessary to the integration since this vanishes with t. 

Supposing then « to be greater than both a- 1 and r- a we find for the coeffi- 
cient of t* e*^ on the left-hand side of the equation (2) 

1|a- (m) Jf,.i-|-rA-i {m)M^^^ ^''t^^""* W ^-c-8+*<» j • 

Lr d^'^'^G 

On the right-hand side we find the coefficient of I* e"< to be v-^ri ^ • • 

LKL(r-K) d,ar-n« 

Equating these two we have 






Since the letter C stands for the initial value of n (m), it will be more conve- 
nient to replace it by the latter symbol, with the understanding that all the co- 
ordinatet have their initial values. 

Since ir must be greater than a-1 and lf^=0, the only useful value of k is 
K=a, Since IT must be greater than r-a, the only possible values of r are r^a^ 
a-\rl, ... 2a - 1. Writing these in succession for r, we obtain 

£jlf«-l=n(m), 
L (a + 1)^— l + La^-a- dm ' 

L(a+2)^«-i+ir(jHhT)^*-2"*'z:i^*-3~rr2 "dSF"* 

<ftc.=<ftc. 

L(2o-l) «-i L(o + l) * La " L(o-l) dml^-l 

We have here just the right number of equations to find the a arbitrary ooU' 
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stants which oMor in the Talae of x without requiring the oorresponding valtieB of 
the other co-ordinates. 

If all the first minors of the determinant A (8) have p roots equal to m, the first 
p operators on the right-hand side vanish whatever as, y^ Ae. may be. In this case 
therefore the coefficients •Sfa-i""^a— ^ '^'^ ^ ^®'^* ^^^ ^® expression for x (as 
already explained in Art. 272) loses /3 of its highest powers of t. 

In the same way we may find the constants which occur in y by using the 
operator called n, in Art. 866 instead of II. 

37 1 . Another form of the determinant. There is another 
form in which the operator 11 (m) can be written and which is 
particularly useful when the differential equations are of the 
second order. Returning to the proof given in Ai-t. 368, we see 
that the determinant U(p) may be written as the difference 
between two determinants, the second of which is zero when 
A(jp) = 0. Looking at the first determinant, we may divide all 
the constituents of the first column by any power of 8 we please, 
provided we finally multiply the determinant by the same power 
of S. But these constituents are the functions which form the 
differential equations. We may therefore modify the rule given 
in Art. 366 as foUowa First divide the eqvations by any potver of 
B we please. Then form H (m) from these modified equations by 
the rule already given in Art. 366 and finally multiply me constitu- 
ents of the first column by the same power of S. If this modified 
operator be called 11' (wi), we see that FI (m; and 11' (m) differ by 
some multiple of A (m). If A (S) = have a roots each equal to m, 
it follows tnat all the differential coefficients of 11 (m) and 11' (m) 
up to the (a — l)th are equal each to each. 

372. Thus let the equations be 

(AuS" + BuS + Cn) x + iA^-^ B^,8 + C,,) y = 01 

taking only two variables to shorten the results. We divide each 
equation by 8, then to form 11 (m) we divide bv S — m and reject 
the remainders. Finally we multiply again by o. We thus have 



n(m): 



AuSx+A^^^^^^^^"^, A^m^ + B^m^C^ 
m 



m 

In this form the constituents of the first column (when the equa- 
tions are of the second degree) may be vrritten down by copying 
them from the equation. 

The advantage of this form is that the forces of resistance 
which depend on the potential B (Art. 311) have disappeared 
from the symbol 11 (m). It also leads to the method of multipliers 
to be explained in the next section. 
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873. Ex.1. Lettheeqoationsbe <f ^'' ■*■')!■*■;[' -1>^=^1 . 
The fundamental determinant is 

I -(m-1) m«-6m+4| 

The equation A (m) =0 has therefore two roots eaoh equal to 2 and the corresponding 

terms in the valae of x will be x={Mq + Mit) e^. 

It is required to find Mq and Mi in terms of the initial valaes of the oo-ordinates. 

We form the operator 11 (m) by the rule given in Art. 872, copying the columns 
from the equations given above 



n(m) = 



m 
m 



= (m-l)'|(m~4)dx-^ d;+yl. 



Thisgives when fii=8, n(iii)= -2{5x + ^-a;-y}, J^' ^dx-Sy-x+y. 

Also when m=8 we have A(ffi)»0, A' (m)=0, A" (m)=8, A"(m)=24. Hence by the 
rule given m Art. 870 A/%r\itr^» . . M 
where the quantities on the right-hand side have their initial values. 

Ex. 2. Let the equations be jf ",^^''"^"^1 . 
{23-l)a: + «*y=0) 

Find the constants in x^{MQ+Mit+iM^t^) if. 

The result is 23f,=to+5y+a;+y, 2Afi + ifj=2te-a;+y, 2Jfo + lfi=«x+a;. 

874. The following examples illustrate the application of the preceding theorems 
when the differential equation has but one dependent variable. 

Ex. 1. The differential equation (^-23<- 5 + 2)x=0 is satisfied by x=M^. 
If the initial values of x, ^, }^x are a, a', a'\ prove that 21f =2a + a'- a". 

Ex. 2. Let the differential equation be/(d) a;=0 and let/ (5) contain only even 
powers of d. If the terms of the solution depending on the pair of solitary roots 
m=±^-l of/(m)=:0bex=Fcosil;e + (7sin/c<, prove that 

Ex. 8. Let AJ!?^x + . . . + il i^x + iio^ =? be a differential equation. Representing 
this by/(d)a;=:0, let m be a real solitary root of / (3)=0, and let Me^ be the corre- 
sponding term in the value of x. Prove that a superior limit to the value of 
Mf (m) is the sum of those terms in the Series J^d"~'x+ ... + ^sdx + ^j which have 
the same sign as/'(m). Here of course x, ^, Ac. are all supposed to have their 
known initial values. 

875. The following examples indicate another method of investigating the 
theorems of this section. 

Ex. 1. Let the first minors of the determinant A(d) be represented by the 
letter I, the snfiQx indicating the constituent of which it is the minor. If g be any 
root of A (d)sO we know that a solution of the differential equations is 

where G is an arbitrary constant Let us however suppose that q is unrestricted 
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in value and is not neoessarily a root of A {S)=0. Prove that the result of the 
sabstitution of these values of x, y, &c, in 11 (p) is 

where p also is nnrestrieted in value. 

This result may be proved by resolving n {p) into the difference between two 
determinants as in Art. 368, and then substituting in each. 

Ex. 2. Deduce from the last example that if p and q be unequal solitary roots 
of A (9) =0, then 11 (p) = 0. But if p and 9 be the same solitaiy root then 
n(p) = GIu(i>)A'(j>)ei-. 

Ex. 3. If the equation A (3)=0 have p roots each equal to 9, the form of the 
solution is mdicated by x=gJIji (7) ««<+... + G^^^ (dldqf' ^{I^ {q) ««*}, 
with similar expressions for the other co-ordinates. If the equation A(d)=0 have 
also a roots each equal to p, prove that the result of the substitution of these 
values of the co-ordinates in any one of the determinants 11 (p), {dldp)ll{p)... 
(dldpy^~^n{p) is zero if p and q be unequal. If p and g be equal, we obtain the 
results given in Art. 366. 

This may be proved by using Leibnitz's theorem to differentiate the equation of 
Ex. 1, t times with regard top, and j times with regard to q, where t is less than a 
and J than p. 

Ex. 4. When all the first minors of A (8) vanish for any particular value of 8, 
the solution depends on a double type (» 17 so that x=c7'is(^)^» y=*^iiW ^ <^^* ^here 
(7^(3) is the second minor of A (5) formed by omitting the first two rows and 
columns as in Art. 273. Prove that if we write f =(?€«', iij=He9^, where O and 
H are two arbitrary constants which run through all the values of the other 
co-ordinates, then 

Here p and q are unrestricted in value and do not necessarily satisfy A (5) =0. 

Ex. 5. Deduce from the result of Ex. 4, that if A (d) have two roots each equal 
to m one of which makes all the first minors zero, so that x=lf«*^, y=zNe*^ are 
parts of the solution where 3f , N are independent constants, then 

iA"H3f=S. iA"(».)2^=S. 

where II^ is obtained from A (m) by erasing the second column instead of the first 
(see Art. 366). Here the co-ordinates on the right-hand side are supposed to have 
their initial values. 

Ex. 6. Let the equation A{S)=0 have a roots each equal to m, and let all the 
first minors have p roots also equal to m. Let us form from 11 (m) a new determi- 
nant n' (m) by omitting any row we please and any column except the first. Prove 
that if we substitute in the determinants (d/cim) 11' (m), <fec. (d/dm)^~^n'(m) any 
values of the co-ordinates which satisfy the differential equations and which do not 
involve the exponential «"*<, the results are all zero. 

Method of Multipliers. 

376. In the last section we showed how the constant belonging 
to any one oscillation could be determined when the differential 
equations were of any order. We now propose to consider what 
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simplifications can be made in the rule when the differential 
equations are of the second order and of that simpler kind which 
usually occurs in dynamics. 

Referring to Art. 310, we find the equations of the second 
order written at length. But forms so general as these seldom 
make their appearance. The two most important problems which 
occur in dynamics are those in which we have — 

(1) Oscillations about a position of equilibrium, whether with 
forces of resistance or not. 

(2) Oscillations about a state of steady motion. 

In the first of these cases the terms depending on D, E, F are 
absent from the equations so that the Aindamental determinant is 
therefore symmetrical. In the second the terms depending on 
D and F are absent, but those depending on the centrifugal forces 
E are present. In this case the forces of resistance B are generally 
absent. 

377. We may therefore simplify these equations of motion 
and write them in the form 

(^nS> + i?nS + C„)..+ (^"* + |;^g+^")y + &c. = 0,^ 

('*"^^^^^^")^ + (^«S» + 5.^+0„)y+&c. = 0, 

&a +&C. +&c. = 0.^ 

The solution of these equations has been already expressed in 
Arta 313 and 317 in the following forms. If ttij, m^, &c. be 
real roots of the fundamental determmant, we have 

y= yi€^* + y,e*^ + &c.> dyldt^yid^^ + y^"^ + &c. 
&a = &c. j &c. = &c. 

Here iii, yi,^i, &a, ^i', y/, &c. contain as a common factor one 
constant of integration, a^, y^, &c., x^, y/, &c., another constant and 
so on. These are the constants call^A, X, &c., in Arts. 261, 268 
&c. Also Xi' = Xifn^ , y/ = yjjii and so on. 

378. If there be a pair of imaginary roots in the fundamental 
determinant of the form wii«r+pV — 1> fWs = r— pV — 1> the 
preceding solution takes the form 

X = Xi^ co8pt + X^ sin ji + x^f^ + &a] 
y = Fi6^ cos;}« + F^ sinpe + y,^»»»* + &c| 
&c=&c. 
dxldi = X(e^ cos j?^ + Z,'6^ sinpe + xi^^^ + &c.] 
dyjdi^ F/6(^cos;)e+ F,'c^sin/)e+ y/e*~«*-|-&c.J 
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where Xi^Xi-\-x^, Xj = (a:i-aj,)\/ - 1 and Xi' = rXa + pZi 
X^ — —pXi-\-rX^, There are of course similar expressions for 
the F's, &c. Here we notice that all the coefficients in the first 
two columns are linear functions of two constants of integration, 
the coefficients of the third column are multiples of a third 
constant and so on. 

379. If we examine the form of the solution given in the 
last article we see that the columns are arranged according to 
the roots of the fundamental determinant. Each column contains 
one or two arbitrary constants which have to be determined from 
the initial values of x, y, &c. If the whole solution is known 
we may therefore find the constants by common algebra, though 
if there are many unknown constants the process may be very 
long. But if the whole solution is not known the processes of 
common algebra fail. 

380. Thus suppose we have found only one root of the funda- 
mental determinant, then we know the terms which occur in one 
column only. The other columns depend on the other roots 
which have not yet been investigated. We may yet wish to find 
the value of the constant which occurs in this column in terms of 
the initial values of the variables. We should then be able to 
find the magnitude of any one oscillation without finding the others. 

To efiect this we use the method of multipliers, our object is to 
find some multipliers for the equations which express the values 
of X, y, &a, dx/dt, dy/dt, &c such that on adding together the 
products all the columns will disappear except the one we wish 
to retain. Supposing this done we have one equation containing 
the constant to be found and the initial values of x, y, &c. This 
equation will be sufficient to determine the value of the constant 

There is this point of difPerenoe betwe^i the method of isolation and that of 
mnltipliers. In the former we find the constant connected with any one term in 
any oolnmn without caring for the other terms in that or any other oolamn. In 
the latter we reqnire to nse all the terms in that oolamn to find the one constant. 
In the former method we isolate any one term, in the latter we isolate any one 
column. 

8S1. The proper multipliers may be deduced from the determinant 11 (m). 
Taldng the form given in Art. 371 as the best adapted for equations of the second 
order, we have by expannon 

n(ro)=Px + Qy+Ao. +P'«a: + ^5y + Ac., 
where P, Q, Ac stand for the coefficients in the expanded determinant. Now it has 
been proved in Art. B69 that n (m) is zero when we write for x, y, <ftc., the terms of 
any column of the solution in Art. 877 depending on a root other than m. It 
follows at once that the proper multipliers to separate the column depending on the 
root m from the other columns are P, Q, <S^c., P', Q', &o. 

These multipliers are really determinants, and when there are many co-ordinates 
it may be very troublesome to calculate their values. The coefficients of the 
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oolmnn which is to be separated from the others are also determinaDts. Both these 
sets of determinants are connected with the minors of the fandamental determi- 
nant ; the former with the minors of some oolamn, the hitter with the minors of 
some row. When the differential equations are of the simpler kind which occurs 
in dynamics (Art. 877), the fandamental determinant has a certain symmetry 
about the leading diagonal. In this case the two sets of determinants are con- 
nected together so that the required multipliers can be ezitressed as simple functions 
of the coefficients of the column we wish to Beparate. 

Instead of making the transformation from one set of determinants to the other, 
it will be simpler to adopt an independent mode of proof. The required multipliers 
follow at once from the two equations which ha^ been made the foundation of the 
theorems in the first section of Chap. yn. (see Art. 316). As the equations now 
under consideration are simpler than those treated of in the section just referred 
to, the proofs of these two theorems will be briefly summed up in the next article. 
The definitions of the functions A, B, C (Art. 311) will also be adapted to the 
special use which we now intend to make of them. 

382. If we substitute the terms iu the first column of the 
expressions for x, y, &c. given in Art. 377 in the differential 
equations we obtain a set of equations which differs from the 
differential equations only in having rui written for 8 and Xi, 
f/u &c. for X, y, &C. First multiply these respectively by a?i, yi, &c. 
and add the results together, the sum may be briefly written, 

A{a^Xi)mi*'^B(xiXi)mi'^ C{xiXi) = 0. 

Next, multiply these respectively by a^, y„ &c. and add the results 
together. The sum may be briefly written 

A (x^x^) 7Wi« + B (xiX^) vii + C {xix^) = E (x^^) m^. 

The functional symbols A, B, C when not followed by the 
subject of the functions all represent functions of the co-ordinates 
X, y, Sy &c. which have been defined in Art. 311. Thus 
A = iAuO^ + Ai^y + i^^y* + — , 
£ = i£ua^ + B,^ + i5«y« + ..., 

When the differential equations are given the following rule 
to find A, B, C will be useful: — Multiply the equations by x, 
y, £, &c, arid add the products, treating the operator h as an al- 
gebraic factor. The halves of the coefficients of the powers of S are 
the functions A, B, C. 

When we wish to substitute for the variables a?, y, z, &c. any 
quantities we affix as usual those quantities to the functional 
symbol and write 

-4 (a^J-i) = i AnXi^ + ^uay^i + J ^^,« + ... , 
with similar expressions for B {xiX^ and C {x^x^). 

We then generalize these expressions and for the sake of brevity 
write 

A {x^x^) = \A,^x^x^ + ^^,2(^,y, + a?^i) + \A^^^ + . . , . 
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383. Prop. A. — To determine the multipliers when the funda- 
mental determinant is symmetrical and the forces of resistance not 
absent 

Let m^m^ he any two roots of this determinant. Then, by 
Art. (382), since the terms depending on E are absent, 

A (xix^) mj* + B (a\Xi) m, + (x^a^) = 0) 

A(xja^)mi*-\-B(a!iX2)m^-\-C{xiX2)'=^0) ^ ^' 

Eliminating B and C in turn from these equations, we have 
A (x,a^) mjtn^ = C (x^x^) ) 

-i4(^^)(wi + in,) = £(a?iiCi)j ^ ''' 

except when mi and tw, are the same root. 

Either of these equations may be used to find the required 
multipliera We thus find two sets of multipliers. We shall 
choose the first equation, as giving the simpler resulta 

If there be a pair of imaginary roots in the fundamental de- 
terminant, say t?ii = r-|-p^ — 1, mj = r —p V — 1> and if m, be any 
other root, the firat of equations (2) gives 

A (a^a^) (r+pj- l)m^ = G(xix;)\ 

A (x^)(r -p ^s/ - I) mjt = G (x^)) 

Remembering that A and C are linear functions, we see that 
these give by addition and subtraction 

A(Xi'x,)m,= C(X,x,)) 

A(X,'x,)m,==C(X^,)] ^*^' 

where X^, X\ ; X„ Jf,' have the meaning given to them in Art. 378. 
The function A (xiX^) may obviously be deduced from the 
potential A (ooiOOi) by the process 

where of course A {x^x^ (Art. 382) represents the value of A (xx\ 
or A when a?,, Vi, &c. have been written for x, y, &c. The functions 
B and C may be treated in a similar manner. 

We may now immediately deduce the proper multipliers. 

Taking the solutions written down in Art. 377, let us multiply 
the expressions for x, y, &c. by — dC/dx, — dCjdy, &c., after writmg 
Xi, yi, &c. in these multipliers for x, y, &c. ; also let us multiply 
the expressions for dxjdt, &c. by dA/dx, &c., after writing Xi, 
y/, &c., for X, y, &c., in these multipliers. Finally, let us add 
the products ; then, by virtue of the first of equations (2), the sum 
of every column except the first is zero. 

If we have imaginary roots in the fundamental determinant, 
we take the solution given in Art. 378. Treating it in the same 
way, we see by equations (4) that all the columns disappear except 

R. D. II. 16 
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the two first. Repeating the process for the second column, we 
again find that all the columns except the two first disappear. 

384. The rule may he summed up as follows : — 

Let the fundamental determinant be symmetrical, and the 
forces of resistance not absent. Let it be required to separate 
by the method of multipliers any given column fi*om the others. 
The proper multipliers for the co-ordinates are the values of dC/dx, 
dC/dy, Ac, after we have substituted for x, y, <fcc., in these mul- 
tipliers the corresponding coefficients in the column we wish to 
preserve. The proper multipliers for the velocities are the values of 
— dA/dx, --dAjdy, Jsc, after we have substituted for x, y, &c in 
these multipliers the corresponding coefficients in the column of 
velocities we wish to preserve. Finally, we add the products 
together. 

In this way we can find an equation connecting the initial 
values of the co-ordinates with the constant which accompanies 
any one column. Since these initial values are arbitrary, neither 
side of this equation can wholly vanish unless all the multipliers 
themselves vanish. Hence the coefiicient of the exponential on 
the right-hand side cannot be zero, except in this one case. 

The multipliers cannot all vanish unless the quadric functions 
C and A also vanish for some finite values of the co-ordinates. In 
dynamics the function A is such a function of the co-ordinates as 
the vis viva is of the velocities. It is therefore impossible that A 
could vanish for any finite values of .the co-ordinates. 

885. BzamplA. Let us oonsider the equations 

{S^ + S + l)x + i(d-^)y = 0) 
i(«-f)x+(<52-« + J)y=0r 
It is easily seen that the determinant of the solution reduces to m^ - -^=0. 
We therefore have, if m now stand for J V6, 

X = X, ^^^ + Xj c-^ + Jj cos mt + Jr^ sin mt) 
y=y^e*^** + y2e-"^ + Y^cosmt^\■Y^Bmmtj * 

dxidt = wiXj «"« - mxj e"^ + mX^ cos mt - mX^ sin mt\ 
dyjdt = TO^i «^ - ffiyj e"^ + m Y^ cos mt - mY^ sin mt] ' 

Also multiplying the equations hy x and y^ and taking the halves of the coefficients 
of the powers of d, we have 

^=i(x2+y»), C=ixs-ixy + iy«. 

Suppose we wish to find the coefficients X|, yi in terms of the initial conditions. 
Following the rule, we multiply x and y by the differential coefficients of C after we 
have written x^, y^ for x, y in the multipliers. We multiply the velocities by minus 
the differential coefficients of A, writing in the multipliers vnx^ and myi for x and y. 
Finally, we add the results. Thus we have 



dx dy \=\''\Yt^\''V 

dt'^i-dh^' j l-mMxx«+ya«) 1 
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Patting t=:0, and giving x, y and their velocities their known initial values, we 
have one equation to find the constants Xi^y^, Their ratio, 

being known from the first equation, we easily find both Xi and y|. 

If we wish to find the coefficients of the trigonometrical terms, we use two sets 
of multipliers, because the two imaginaiy exponentials have become mixed up to- 
gether in the trigonometrical term ; or we may replace them by their imaginary 
exponentials, and find the coefficients of either by one set of multipliers. Taking 
the first alternative, one set of multipliers will be respectively 

The other set will be X^-iY^, -S^4+1J^4. +mJ,, +mY^. 

386. Prop. B. — To determine the multipliers when the Jiinda- 
mental determincmt is symmMrical and the. forces of resistance 
are absent. 

This proposition is really included in the last. But as the 
absence of the function B introduces great simplification, it is 
worth while to consider this case separately. 

Since the forces of resistance are absent, only even powers 
of h enter into the equations. Hence for every root of the funda- 
mental determinant there is another equal in magnitude but con- 
trary in sign. If A and C are one-signed functions, and have the 
same sign, these roots are of the form ±p^J—\. Choosing this as 
the type, we may write the equations of Art. 378 in the form 

a; = Jf 1 cos p^ -I- Xj sin pt + x^^^ + . . . &c. = &c. , 

dxjdt = X^ cos pt + X^ siupt + x^e^^ -I- . . . &c. = &c. 

Here, unless there are equal roots, we have 

because the ratios of the coeflBcients of any exponential are ex- 
pressed by the minors of the fundamental determinant, and these, 
containing only even powers of m, are the same when the exponents 
are equal in magnitude but contrary in sign. 

Here H will stand for the constant in the second column on 
the right-hand side of the equations, the constant in the first 
column being included as a factor in Zi, Fj, &c., Zj', F,', &c. 

Since the function B is zero, the equations (2) of Art. 383 
reduce to A {a^x^ = 0, C (x^x^) = 0, 

except when twi = ± t/i,. For a pair of imaginary roots such as 
7Wi = r-|-p\/ — l> in,=r— pV — 1> combined with a third root tw,, 
we have (exactly as in that article) 

A{X,x,)^0\ (7(Z,^) = 0I 

4(Z^.) = 0r C(Z^3) = 0r 

387. We may use either the function A or the function C to 

16—2 
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supply the proper multipliers. We ihusfiTvd two sets of multipliers, 
Whidi we should choose depends on the forms of A and C. 

If either of these functions contain only the squares of the 
co-ordinates, i.e. if it be of the form 

a^-hby^ + cz^'h..., 
it is clear that its differential coefficients will be much simpler 
than if the terms containing the products of the co-ordinates 
were also present. The multipliers are indicated by these dif- 
ferential coefficients, and will therefore also be simpler. That 
function is therefore to be chosen which has the fewest terms 
containing the products of the co-ordinates. 

Choosing the function A, we have the following rule to find 
the multipliers. Let it be required to separate from the others 
any particular oscillation — say the two columns containing the 
phase pt The proper multipliers for the co-ordinates x, y, Jkc, are 

the values of ~t- , -i- , <fcc., after we have substituted for x, y, <fcc. 

in these multipliers this coefficients of either of the columns contain- 
ing the phase pt Adding these products, we have one equation 
from which all the oscillations except the one to be preserved have 
disappeared. The sams multipliers may now be used for the veto- 
cities, and thus by a second addition we obtain another equation of 
the same kind. 

The two equations thus obtained may be written thus : — 

aj^^^J^ + &c. = 2-4 (ZiZ,) {cos^e + ir sin p^}, 
d^dAJ^X^ + &c. = 2A (Z,Z,) [Hp cospt - p sinpt]. 

Putting ^ = either before or after using the multipliers, we 
have two equations to determine H and the other constant in- 
cluded in Xi, Fi, &c. 

388. A rule to find the functions A and C when the differential 
equations are known has already been given in Art. 382. But 
in using Lagrange's method it is sometimes more convenient to 
refer to the expression for the vis viva and the force function 
from which these eouations have been derived. Referring to 
Vol. I. we see that tne vis viva is 

2T^AnX^ + 2A^y + .,. 
Thus the function A is derived from T by merely dropping the 
accents fi'om the co-ordinates. The function C is of course the 
same as the function Uq—V defined in Vol i. 

389. Prop. C. — To determine the multipliers when the forces of 
resistance are absent but the determinant is skewed by the centrifugal 

forces. 
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Referring to the equations of motion in Art. 377, we form the 
determinant which we nave called the fundamental determinant. 
It is unnecessary to write this determinant, as its form is evident 
from the merest inspection of the equations. It is also given at 
length in Art. 112. 

If in this determinant yre write — 8 for S, the rows of the new 
determinant are the same as the columns of the old, so that the 
determinant is unaltered. When expanded, the determinant will 
contain only even powers of S, and therefore its roots enter in 
pairs. We shall therefore take as our standard form of solution, 
mstead of that in Art. 378, the expressions 

y= YiCo&pt-\'728iapt + y^^+.,. W' 

&c. = &c. J , 

(ic/d^=Z/cosp«+Z/sinp«4-a^'c**'*+ ...] 

&c. = &c. j 

Here the first two columns represent the most common form 
of a principal oscillation, and the third column represents any 
other form. When the centrifugal forces (i.e. the terms depending 
on E) are present, the minors of the fundamental determinant do 
not contain only even powers of S. It follows that the coefficients 
in the second column do not necessarily bear a uniform ratio to 
those in the first column. 

Since the function B is absent, we have by Art. 382, the equa- 

l \ 

tions A (xiX^) rrii + G {x^x^ — — E {x^^ 



A {x^x^)m^ + G{x,x;) — = -E(x,y;) 



.(3). 



;:2} <»^ 



Adding these to eliminate the functional symbol E, we find 

A {xix^)miini'^ C (iViXi) = (4), 

except when 7?ii = — wi,. 

We notice also that, by Art. 382, 

A (xjOCi) m^-^-C {xix^ = 0| 
A {x^) m^ + C (xtXi) '• 
We might also eliminate the function A otG from the equations 
(3) instead of the function E, and in each case we may deduce a 
rule to find the mvlUpliers; hut the simplest rule is found by 
eliminating the function E. 

The formula (4) resembles that used in Art. 383, and there 
called (2), except in the sign of A. Proceeding therefore exactly 
as in that article, we shall deduce the corresponding rule for the 
multipliers. 
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Instead of equations (3) of Art. 383, we now have (since r = 0) 
A {x^x^^pm^ V - 1 + C {xyx^) = 0) ,g. 

-4(a7A)p7n,V-l + C(^zw,) = 0) ^ ^' 

Remembering that A and G are linear functions of the letters of 
any one suffix, these give by addition and subtraction 

A{X;x,)m,^C{X,x,) = 0\ ^ 

4(z;^,)r/i,+c(z^)=oj ^'^• 

where as before JSr=aJi+ar2, X^={x^—x^ V— 1. X\=pXii Jf/=— _pZi. 

Also >vriting mi=p\/ — 1.^ = — P 'J —l \n equations (5), we 

find by subtraction A{X^X^)-{-C {X^X^) = (8). 

390. From these formulae we now deduce the following rule 
to find the multipliers. 

Let the forces of resistance be absent, and let the fundamental 
determinant be skewed by the centrifugal forces only. Let it be 
required to separate any principal oscillation from the others. 
Selecting one of the two colwnma which form the oscillation, the 
proper multipliers for the co-ordinates x, y, &c, are the values of 

-^ , -1— , (fee, after we have substituted for x, y, <fcc. in these muLti- 

pliers the corresponding coefficients in the column selected. The 

proper multipliers for the velocities are the values of -j- y w , <fcc., 

after we have substituted for x, y, <bc. in these multipliers the co- 
efficients corresponding to these velocities in the column selected, 
Finally, we add all these products together. We then repeat the 
process with the coefficients of the other of the two columns which 
form the oscillation. 

By virtue of equations (5) and (8) it will be found that in each 
of these processes every column except one will disappear from the 
final summation. But we may notice a curious difference between 
the columns which contain real exponentials and those which con- 
tain trigonometrical expressions. If we operate with the coeffi- 
cients of one of the former introduced into the multipliers, it is 
the companion colwnin which does not disappear; but if we operate 
with the coefficients of one of the latter, it is the column whose 
coeffijdents we have used which does not disappear, 

391. Bxami^ Consider the equations J^^Z^ls^i^l^^^ ^ 
It is easily seen that the fondamental determinant reduces to fii^-16=0. Henoe 

y = Fj cos 2t + y, sin 2t + y^^ + y^e-^f * 
dx/dt = 2X^ cos 2t - 2X^ sin 2t + 2x36* - 2x^e-^ ) , 
dyldt=2Y^QOB2t-2Y^%\n2t-\-2y^ -2y^e-^\ * 

where ^^= ^^4 ^1= -n/6^4 
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Also multiplying the equations (Art. 882) by x^ y, adding and taking the halves of 
the coefficients of the powers of S, 

A=i{a^+y^, C=i(-at» + 2y8). 
The proper mnltipliers are indicated (Art. 390) by the formula 
dC dC dxdA dy dA 
m^^ dy^ dt dx^dt dy' 

Now -r-=-8a:, -j-=2y, ^ =x, ~, - = i/. 

dx ' dy ^* dx * dy ^ 

Having chosen the column whose coefficients are to be used in the multipliers, we 
see by Art. 890 that the proper multiplier for the first equation is minus eight times 
the coefficient of the column in that equation ; the proper multiplier for the second 
equation is twice the coefficient in that equation ; the proper multipliers for the 
third and fourth equations are the coefficients themselves in those equations. 

Suppose first we wish to find x^, y^, then, because the fourth column con- 
tains a real exponential, we operate with the coefficients of the companion column. 

The multipliers are therefore -=-= -8x^, t- = 2yj , -=2x^f j = 2yj . 

Hence we find - Sx^ + 2y^ + 2x3 ^ + 2y^ -£ = l^y^^e'^ ; 

substituting for x^ in terms of y^ and putting t=0, we find 

-4V&t + 2j,+ ^6^+2^ = 163,,, 

which determines y^ in terms of the initial values of the co-ordinates and their 
initial velocities. 

Suppose next we wish to find X^ X^, Taking the coefficients of the first 

column, the multipliers are ^=~^^i» 'T'^^^i* 'dx^^^^* /T"^^*' 
Since these columns contain trigonometrical expressions, we know that when we 
operate with the coefficients of either column in the multipliers, the other column 
disappears. Hence, paying no attention to any column except the first, we have 

-SX^x+2Y^y + 2Xidxldt + 2Y^dyldt=16{Xi*+Xj^(iOB2t; 
substituting for F^ and Y^ and putting t=0, we find 

- SX^x - 2 J6X^ + 2X^dxldt + 2 ^6-^1 dyldt = 16 {X^^ + X^^), 
Operating in the same way with the coefficients of the second column, we have 

-SX^+2Y^-2Xidxldt-2Y^dyldt=:ie(Xi^+X^^8m2ti 
substituting as before, we have 

- SXjjX + 2 ^/6Xl^ - 2X1 dxjdt + 2 ^6Zj dyjdt = 0. 
These equations determine X^ and X, in terms of the initial values of a;, j^, and 
their differential coefficients. 

392. Prop. D. — To consider the effect of equal roots on the 
rules already given. 

When there are equal roots in the fundamental determinant, 
we require only some slight modification of our rules. Referring 
to the general solution exhibited in Art. 377, let us suppose, for 
example, that there are three roots equal to mi. Regarding these 
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as the limits of the unequal roots, mi,mi + h,mi + k,we may write 
that solution in the form 

&a = &c., 

&c. = &c. ; 

where Xi' = ^i^, ^/ = x^m^, &c., and 0, H are the two constants 
in addition to the one included in ahi yi, &c 

Two questions now present themselves: — (1) When we use 
certain multipliers to separate a column which depends on a 
solitary root such as tti^, will the columns which depend on other 
equal roots such as mi (and therefore contain powers of ^ as 
factors) still disappear? 

(2) What multipliers must we use to separate the three 
columns which depend on the three equal roots from the re- 
maining columns? 

393. Taking the first of these questions, suppose we wish 
to separate the fourth column of the equations of Art. 392 from 
the othera Let us use the same multipliers as if there were 
no equal roots. It is obvious that, since the three first columns 
disappear in the general case in which h and k have any values, 
these columns must also disappear when h and k are indefinitely 
small. We therefore infer that any colvmn which depends on a 
solitary root may be separated by the same rules as oefore. 

As an example, take the rule given in Prop. A, Art. 383. To 
separate the fourth column, we multiply the equations by 

dC{x^^ldx^biQ,, '-dA{xtx/)/dx/y &a, 

and add the products. Since the three first columns must dis- 
appear, we have C {x^x^ — A {x^x^) = 






The last two of these equations also follow from the first by an 
evident process. 

394. Taking the second question, we wish to find what 
multipliers will separate the three first columns from the others. 
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But these are supplied by the equations just written down. 
Since m^ is any other root, and 

we have merely to use the multipliers indicated by the coefficients 
of a?4, y4, &c. in these equations. The rule may be enunciated as 
follows : — 

Multiply the equations by the proper factors for the first column, 
treating ^, yi. <&c., a?/, y/, <fcc. cw the coefficients, and add the 
products. We thus have one of the three required equations, Mui- 
tiply the equations by the proper factors for the second column cw if 

, — , 7^ , <fcc., -T-^ , &c, were the coeffi^yients, and add the 

products. We thus obtain the second equation. Lastly, multiply 
the equation bv the proper factors for the third colwmn as %f 

1 s » ^<^*» j~ a » ^^'9 ^^^ ^ coefficients, and add the products. 

We thus have, on the whole, three equations to find the three 
constants which enter into the three first columns. 

The proper factors just mentioned are those calculated from 
the coefficients by the rules of Prop. A or Prop. C. 

395. In some cases of equal roots it is known that some of 
the terms with ^ as a factor fail to introduce themselves into the 
solution. The number of constants is then made up by a greater 
indeterminateness in the coefficients which accompany the ex- 
ponential. Regarding these equal roots as the limits of unequal 
roots, as in Art. 393, it follows that we can still use the same rules 
to find the multipliers. We arrange our solution in columns 
with one constant m each column. Then using the proper mul- 
tipliers, as described above, we can separate any solitary root 
at once. To determine the constants which accompany the equal 
roots, we shall require as many sets of multipliers as there are 
columns with that root or its companion root. 

{S^-l)x+y+z=0) 
396. Bzampl*. Consider the equations x + {S^-l)y-^z=0 , 

a?+y + (3*-l)«=0i 

It is easily seen that the fundamental determinant rednces to (m^~2)*(m'+l)=:0. 
Patting a=»J2, we write the solution in the fonn 

x= Ee"^ +G«""* +^8m« + Loostl 

y= +Fe'^ +He~'*+KBmt + Lco8t 

z=-Ee'^-Fe'^ -Oe-'^-He''^ + KBmt+LcoBt 
where E, F, Q, H, K, L are the six constants to be determined. 

Looking at the equations to be solved, we see that the potential functions A and 
Care given by 2C= -a^-y^-z^-{-2xy-^2,yz-{-2zx\ 

21= x^+y^+z^ )* 



It) 
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Following the rale indicated in Art. 387, we choose the function A to operate with, 
hecanse this function will supply the simplest multipliers. The proper multipliers 
win therefore be dAjdx^x^ dAldy=^y^ dAjdz^z, 

where we write for x, y^ z the coefficients of the column under consideration. The 
proper multipliers are therefore the coefficients of the columns in succession. 

Suppose we wish to find K and L, The ooeffioients in either of these two 
columns are aU equal. The multipliers are therefore equal. We therefore obtain, 
by adding the equations and putting t=0, 

ar+y + e = 3Z. 
Treating the differential coefficients in the same way (Art. 387), we haye ■ 

«a; + «y + ««=3i:. 
If we wish to find the four constants E, Fj G, H which are all connected with 
the companion roots ± a, we must find four equations. According to the rule, the 
multipliers are the coefficients of the seyeral columns. We thus obtain, when t=0, 
£x + 0y-£z=jE:(2£ + 2G + F+fl)l 
(ix+Fy-Fz=F(E-^Q-\-2F+2H)]' 
£&r + 0«y-£&=Ea(2E-2G + JJ'-J?)} 
05x + JfJy - F««= Fa (E - G + 2P- 2JJ)) * 
This simple and obyious example sufficiently illustrates the method of proceeding 
when the proper multipliers could not be otherwise found. 

397. Ex. If the differential equations are such that the fundamental deter- 
minant is symmetrical about the leading diagonal whether the forces of resistance 
are present or not, we have by Art. 262, Xj/Iu (»h)=yi/As (%) = Ac. = G, where O is 
an arbitrary constant There will be similar equations for the other roots of the 
fundamental determinant. Thence show that the operator II (m) on expansion 
takes the form 

Gu(m)JA^ ax+^^Mjj, +40. -1 ''^i^'^J,- J- ''£j'ifL)y-&o. 

Thence deduce the forms of the multipliers given in Prop. A, Art. 383. 

Fourier's Rule. 

398. Of the two important problems which oc5Cur in dynamics 
(Art. 376) the most common is that in which the system is oscil- 
lating about a position of equilibrium free from any forces of 
resistance. This of course, is Lagrange*s problem and the solution 
has been discussed in Chapter il 

It often happens that the co-ordinates chosen are such that 
tJhie vis viva 2T can be written in the form 

without any terms containing the products of the velocities. In 
other cases when the vis viva contains products, it may happen 
that the force function U can be written in the form 

without any terms containing the products of the co-ordinates. 
In either of these two cases if we follow the same line of argu- 
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ment as in Art. 386 we arrive at a simple rule. Taking the first 
case, Lagi'ange's equations are 

S'y + ai^ + a«y+... = oi (1), 

&c. = OJ 
As in Art. 386 the solutions of these may be written in the form 
x = Xi C08 pt + X2 sinpt + Xi cos qt-^- X^ sin qt + &c. i 
y = FiCosp^H- Fasin^^+ F8Cosgr^+ F4sin5r^ + &c.> ...(2), 
&c. = &c. I 

where the coefiBcients of any one column are in the ratio of the 
minors of Lagrange's determinant and are therefore known mul- 
tiples of the same undetermined constant ; see Vol. I. Art. 467. 
The constants in the several columns are those represented in 
Art. 53 of this volume by Xj cos a,, Li sin ai ; Xg cos ct,, ij sin a^ ; 
&c. respectively. Our object is to find these constants. 

Since the equations (1) are analytically satisfied by the values of 
X, y, &c. expressed by any one column, let us substitute for oc, y, &c. 
the terms in the first column and multiply the resulting equations 
by Z„ Fj, &c. respectively. Adding these results we find, after 
division by cos pt, 

^»(Z,Z3+F,F,+ ...) = anX,X3 + C„(Z,F, + Z,F,) + &c. 

Since the right-hand side is a symmetrical function of the co- 
efficients of the first and third columns, we have 

p^ (X,X, + &c.) = q' (X.X, -f &c.). 

It immediately follows that unless p = ±q we must have 

ZiZ,+ FiF, + &c. = (3). 

An ex6W5tly similar proof applies in the case in which the products 
are absent from the force function. 

In either of these cases any column, say the first, may be 
separated by using as multipliers the coefficients Xi, Fj, &c. of 
that column. Putting ^ = 0, so that the co-ordinates x, y, &c. have 
their initial values, the second, fourth, and all the even columns 
disappear from (2). Then multiplying by Xj, Y^ &c. we have 

a;Zi + yFi4-&c. = Zi«-|-Fi»-|-&c ...(4). 

In the same way by diflferentiating the equations (2) we turn the 
sines into cosines so that the first, third and all the odd columns 
disappear when ^ = 0. Multipljdng by X^y F2, &c. we have 

{dx/dt) X^ + (dy/dt) F, + &c. =p (Zj« -h Y^^ + &c. . . .(5). 

We therefore have two equations to find the two constants 
which accompany the principal oscillation whose period is iw/p. 
These may be j)ut into the form of a rule which when applied to 
some problems in heat or sound is usually called Fourier s Rule, 
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This may be stated as follows. Multiply each co-ordinate by the 
coefficient of the cosine in the column we wish to separcUe, add the 
results together and put < = 0. All the other columns wiU disappear 
from this sum, leaving one equation to find the constant of integror 
tion which accompanies that cosine. 

To find the constant of integration which accompanies the sine 
which occurs in any column, we differentiate the co-ordinates and 
thus turn sines into cosines. Repeating the same process as before 
we have an equ4ition to find the constant. These rules are simple 
corollaries from that given in Art. 387. 

399. It sometimes happens that the vis viva 2T can be written 
in the form 2T=mix'* + m^^ + ... 

where mj, tw,, &c. are the constants connected with the co-ordinates 
X, y, &c. In such a case the rule requires only a slight modifica- 
tion. By the same reasoning as before, we show that 

Wi^iZ, + m,FiF,+ ... = 0. 

Thus the multipliers necessary to separate the first column of the 
values of x, y, &c. fix»m the other columns are miXi, m^Yi, &c. 
It will often happen that the coefficients niy, m,, &c. are the masses 
of some particles connected with the co-ordinates x, y, &c. Using 
this phraseology we have the following rule. To separate any 
column we multiply the co-ordinates of the several particles as before 
by the coefficients in that column and by the masses of the several 
particles. We then add these results and proceed as before. 

400. The investigation we have here given of Fourier's rule 
is purely analytical. All we have assumed is that the values of 
X, y, Ac. satisfy certain differential equations. But we may also 
give a physical meaning to the process and show that we have 
really been using the principle of Virtual Velocities. 

It has been shown in the first volume that that general prin- 
ciple may be analytically represented by the equation 

(ddT dU\^^(ddT dU\ ^. ^ 
[dic[^''d^)^'^[dtd^''l^r'^^'^^^' 

where f , 17, &c. are any small arbitrary variations of the co-ordinates 
Xf y, &c. consistent with the geometrical conditions. 

Let us suppose the system to be performing any principal 
oscillation, say the one represented by the first column in the 
values of x, y, &c. Let us take as the arbitrary variation of the 
co-ordinates, a displacement along any other principal oscillation, 
say the one represented by the third column in the expressions 
for X, y, &c. This variation is consistent with the geometrical 
conditions since the two oscillations might coexist in the same 
motion. 

In this case f, 17, &c. are proportional to Jf„ F,, &c. After 
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substituting for x, y, &c. their values as given by the terms in the 
first column and dividing by cos 'pt, the equation becomes 

Since the right-hand side is a symmetrical function of the co- 
efficients of the first and third columns, we immediately have, as 
before, Z,Z, + F, 7, + . . . =0, 

except when 'p and gr are numerically equal. 

Lagrange shows how to find the oonstants of integration in certain cases in 
Sect. VI. of the second part of his MScanique Analytique. Poisson devotes 
Chapters vn. and vm. of his Thiorie de la ChcUeur to an explanation of the method 
of expressing arbitrary functions in a series of sines and cosines. Another treat- 
ment of Foarier*8 mle is given in Arts. 93 and 94 of Lord Rayleigh^s Theory of 
Sound. 

The reader may consult two papers by the author on the several subjects dis- 
cussed in this Chapter. The first is in No. 75 of the Quarterly Journal of Pure and 
Applied Mathematics, 1S83. The second may be found in the Proceedingt of the 
London Mathematical Society for the same year. The solutions also of many of 
the examples given in this Chapter may be found in these two papers. 
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APPLICATIONS OF THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. 

Solution of Problems. 

401. In the first section of this chapter we propose, by the 
consideration of some examples, to show how the Calculus of Finite 
Differences may be applied to the solution of dynamical problems. 
In the second section we shall examine a few remarkable points 
in the theory of such oscillations. 

The calculus of finite differences may be used when the system 
contains a great many oscillatory bodies arranged in some order. 
Perhaps there are so many that to write down all their equations 
of motion individually would be impossible. If however there be 
a sufiBcient amount of similarity between the motions of successive 
bodies taken in order, it may oe possible by writing down a few 
equations of differences to include all the equations of motion. 
To show how this can be done we shall begin with the following 
problem. 

402. OsciUationi of a chain of particlei connected by 
strings. Ex. A string of length (n + 1) I, an insensible mass, 
stretched between two fixed points with a force T, is loaded at 
intervals I with n equal mxisses m not under the influence of gravity 
and is slightly disturbed ; if T/lm = c^, prove that the periodic times 
of the simple transversal vibrations which in general coexist are 
given by the formula {irjc) cosec iir/i (n + 1) on putting in succession 
1 = 1, 2,3... n. 




Let A, B be the fixed points ; yi, y2>--y« the ordinates at time 
t of the n particles. The motion of the particles parallel to AB 
is of the second order, and hence the tensions of all the strings 
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must be equal, and in the small terms we may put this tension 
equal to T, Consider the motion of the particle whose ordinate 
is y*. The equation of motion * is 



^^k Vk+i-Vkm Vk-yk-im, 



.•.5P = c«(y*+.-2yt + y*_0 (1). 

Now the motion of each particle is vibratory, we may therefore 
expand yu^^ series of the form 

yic = %Lmi{pt-\-oai) (2), 

where 2 implies summation for all values of p. 

As there may be a term of the argument pt in every y, let 
Li,Li,... be their respective coefficienta Then substituting, we 

have i*+i-2Zt+Z:|^i = -^/;i (3). 

c 

To solve this linear equation of differences we follow the usual 
rule. Putting Lk = Aa^, where A and a are two constants, we get 
after substitution and reduction a — 2 + 1/a = — {p/cY, or 

■■■V«=±{i-(|)]'.|7-.. 

Let these values of a be called a and /9, then 

is a solution, and since it contains two arbitrary constants it is the 
general solution. 

The constants A, B, a, /9 are the same for all the particles, but 
not necessarily the same for all the trigonometrical terms defined 
by the different values of p. When we wish to discuss the pro- 
perties of any particular A and B we Mrrite as a suffix the letter p 
by which they are distinguished. 

* This equation might also be deduced from Lagrange's general equations of 
motion. If IT be the force function, the position of equilibrium being the position 

of reference, we have 217= - jyi«- j(yj-yi)«-Ac.- j(y,j-y^i)«- jy^\ 

The vis viva is evidently myi" + my^ + . . . + myj^. 

Substituting these in Lagrange's equations of motion we obtain the equations 

represented by (1). 

This problem is discussed by Lagrange in his Mieamque Analytique. He 
deduces the solution from his own equations of motion. He also determines the 
oscillations of an inextensible string charged with any number of weights and 
suspended by both ends or by one only. Though several solutions of these 
problems had been given before his time, he considers that they were all more or 
less incomplete. 
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The term distinguished by p = requires some further con- 
sideration. In this term the two values of a viz. a and /9 are 
each equal to unity, and the solution of equation (3) loses one of 
its arbitrary constants. But this defect is easily cured by follow- 
ing the usual rules for treating equations of differences. Just as 
in differential equations, when t is the independent variable, the 
presence of equal roots indicates that there are powers of t in the 
solution, (Art. 266), so in equations of differences powers of the 
independent variable k make their appearance under similar 
circumstances. We therefore have 

The term distinguished by p = 2c also presents some peculiarity. 
In this term the two values of a are each equal to — 1. We have 
therefore it = (il«-h£>o^)(-l)*. 

Summing up, the solution of equation (1) may be written 
at length 

y* = ilo + jBo* -h (^sc + jB^) ( - 1)* sin (2ct -h wac) 

-h 2 (ilpa*-hjB^*) sin (p^ + a)p) (4), 

where the 2 implies summation for all existing values of p. We 
know from the theory of equations of differences that the first 
four terms in this expression are reall^^ included in the last as 
the limiting case of the terms distinguished by j^ = and p = 2c. 
Unless therefore we wish to call attention to these terms, they may 
be omitted in the expression for y^. 

403. The equation (1) represents the motion of every particle 
except the first and last. In order that it may represent these 
also it is necessary to suppose that y^ and yn-i-i ^^ both zero 
though there are no particles corresponding to the values of k 
equal to and n + 1. With this understanding the solution (4) 
represents the motion of every particle from k = l to k^n, 

404. Since y = when Ar = for all values of t every term 
in the series (4) must vanish ; .'. ilo = 0, A^ = and -4» + Bp = 0. 
Also y = when k = n + l for all values of t, . '. 5© = 0, Sjo = and 
-dpa*»+^ + £p^+' = 0. These equations rive a«+^ = ^+\ If p be 
greater than 2c the ratio of a to )8 is real and different from unity. 
Hence we must have p less than 2c. Let then 

p/2c = 8ind, .-. a=cos2d±sin2di/-l. 
Hence by what has been proved before 

(cos 20 + sin 2^ V - 1)**"*"' = (cos 2(9 - sin 2(9 V - l)****"' ; 
.-. sin2(n+l)^ = 0; .-. 5 = i7r/2 (n + 1), 

and the complete period of any term is P = 2'7r/^ = Trc/sin 0. The 
letter t indicates any integer, but since j9 = 2c sm 0, we see that it 
is necessary to consider only the integers from t = 1 to t = n. The 
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values 1 = and t = n + 1 are excluded because they make p = 
and p = 2c which have been already taken account of. 

The periods thus determined are those of the principal oscilla- 
tions. Taking any one of these values of p*, the corresponding 
values of yi, ya v • Vn ^^^ given by the equation (4) which reduces to 
y* = (7 sin ^kO sin {pt-^ cd). 

The oscillations indicated by the several values of p are very 
different from each other. When has its least value, the sign of 
sin ikO is the same for all values of k from k=\ to n, so that the 
chain oscillates in the form of a single loop. When has its next 
least value the first half of the terms yny^i-.. have the same sign 
and this sign is opposite to that of the second half, so that the 
chain always oscillates in the form of a double loop. When has 
its next value the chain oscillates with three loops and so on. The 
several kinds of motion are easily distinguished from each other by 
tracing the curves whose ordinate is y^ and abscissa k, the time t 
having any given value. They also follow at once from Sturm's 
Theorems given a little further on, where it is proved that similar 
distinctions exist whenever the connected system of particles is 
such that the equation of differences takes a certain standard form. 

405^ In forming the differential equation (1) we have sup- 
posed the distance C between any two successive particles to be 
unaltered. This will practically be the case if y* — y^-i is small 
compared with the distance I, This limitation however does not 
prevent us from enquiring what would be the effect of reducing 
the masses of all the particles and placing them proportionally 
closer, so that the total mass per unit of length is unaltered. 
The restriction is that the incUnations of the strings must still 
be sufficiently small. The interest of this change is that the 
closer the particles are placed the more nearlv does the system 
approach to that of a uniform string stretched between the two 
fixed points A and B. 

Let us represent by p the mass per unit of length, then 
c^fi = Tljm = Tjp, Put a = cl, then a is equal to the square root 
of the ratio of the tension to the mass of a unit of length. Thus 
a is unaltered by any of these changes of the particlea 

If the length of the string -45 be i we have Z = (n + 1) Z. 
If n be very great we find p = 2c sin = a itt/L very nearly. 

Thus the notes sounded by a string loaded with small particles 
at short intervals are such that their periods are given by 
P = ILjai, The note given by i = 1 is called the fundamental 
note, those given by the higher integer values of i are called the 
harmonics. 

406. Ptwrnlnatlan of Oonstants. If we express a and /3 in terms of and 
sabstitute these in equation (4) we find the typical equation 

l/ik = 2£< sin 2ft9 008 (2ct sin ^) + ZF| sin 2AEd sin (2ct sin ^) (5), 

R. D. IL 17 
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258 CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. [CHAP. IX. 

where Et and F< have been written for 2Ap sin Wp ^ - 1 and 2Apeoscap^-l. As be- 
fore d=iirl2 (n + 1) and the symbol Z implies summation for all values of t from t = 1 
to t=72. This equation has n terms and thus we have 2n arbitrary constants, viz. 
Eit E2...E^ and F^, ^^...F^. These have to be determined from the known initial 
values of the n co-ordinates y^, y2---yi» ^^^ ^^ their initial velocities y,', y^.-.y^^- 

Since A; may have any value from A;= 1 to A:=n the typical equation (6) represents 
as many equations as there are particles. We may imagine these to be written 
down, one under another, exactly as described in Chap. vni. Art. 879. To find the 
constant Ei which runs through all the terms in any one column we use the 
multiplier to separate that column from the others. To find this multiplier we 
write down the vis viva of the system which in our case is 2r=2myft''. According 
to the rule given in Chap. viii. Art. 887 or Art. 399, the proper multiplier for 
the equation giving y^ is found by differentiating T with regard to yit' and substitut- 
ing for yj^ the coefficient of the oscillation we wish to separate. The differentiation 
in our case is myi!. The proper multipliers to separate the two columns dis- 
tinguished by any value of t are therefore mEi sin 2k6 and mFi sin 2k$, Thus we 
find after division by common factors 

2{ytsin2A^}=iF,(n + l) \ 

S{y»'sin2A:^} = iF,(n + l)2csm^ ) * 
Here we have written on the right-hand side for S (sin 2k$)^ its value J (m- 1) which 
is easily found by ordinary trigonometrical processes. 

These equations determine the values of Ei and F| for any particular value of t. 
On the left-hand side the co-ordinates yi^y^t <^> and the velocities y^'^ y/, &c. are 
supposed to have their initial values, and Uie symbol 2 implies summation for all 
values of k from Xe= 1 to /;=n, the value of i included in 9 being given. 

407. Ex. 1. A string of length 2 (n + 1) Hs stretched between two fixed points 
A and B as before and loaded with 2n + l particles at distances apart each equal 
to L Taking the origin af the middle particle, let the particles from ft= -€ to 
/; = -I- e be initially displaced so that yu^Csin kirle. Let all tbe other particles be in 
their undisturbed positions in the straight line AB^ so that ^jfc=0 for all values of k 
not comprised between the limits ^ e. Let also the system start from rest Then 
by proceeding as explained in the last article, we find that the motion is given by 
yjt = 2F< sin 2k$ cos (2et sin ^), 
, ^_ tV _ C cos IT sin2cdsinT/« 

^^^ ^-2^^y ^'-21^+1) ^8 t/2€- Bins ^• 

Ex. 2. A string of length (n + 1) lis stretched between two fixed points A and B 
and loaded with n particles at distances each equal to L The extremity A^ defined 
by Xe=0, is suddenly moved a small space equal to ^o ^^ "ght angles to the original 
position of the string and is there kept fixed. The motion of the k^ particle is 

given by y*= yo{ ^ f ) - S — . cot sin 2ke cos (2ct sin $), 

where d=iirl2 (n -{-!), and the symbol 2 implies smnmation for all values of i from 
<=ltoii. 

To prove this we have the following conditions ; (1) for all values of t we have 
y^=yQ when Ae=0, and ^^^=0 when A;=n-{-l. These give Bo =yo and -4^ (n-i-l)= -y^^, 
(2) when t=0 we have ^^=0 for all values of k except k=0, 

408. Agitation of one extremity. When one extremity 
of the string of particles is agitated according to any given law, 
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a slight modification of the solution given in Art. 402 will enable 
us to find the motion. Let us suppose that the extremity A, defined 
by k=:0, is agitated so that its motion is continuously given by 
yo = sin fit ; it is required to find the motion of the particles. 

We may notice that it is suflScient for our present purpose 
that the law of agitation, however complicated, can be represented 
by a finite series of terms of this form. The resultant motion 
of any particle is then found by compounding together the motions 
due to the several terms of the series. 

The motion of the string of particles may be regarded as made 
up of two separate oscillatory motions. There are (1) the forced 
oscillation whose period is the same as that of the agitating force, 
and (2) the free oscillations whose periods are the same as those 
found in Art. 404 when the two extremities of the string were 
fixed. Our present object is to find the former of these. 

Proceeding as before, we have by equation (4) 

y»=i4o + Bo* + (^to+-SaB*)(-l)'8in(2c< + «fc) + S(ilpa*+Bp/9*)Bin(pt + Wp). 

Since y* = (7 sin /a^ when A; = we have p = fi, ©p = in the forced 
vibration. Also unless /a = or 2c we have Aq = 0, A^^c = 0. 
Again, y* = when A? = n + 1, hence jB© = 0, jBjc = and the forced 
vibration is given by 

Af, + Bf, = C, Af.ti^^ + BfS^^^O, 
where a and ^ are the two values of a given by 



^»=±{'-(6)T-£<'- 



409. Iffibe greater than 2c, let fi = 2c/sin (f>, and all possible 
cases are included if we suppose ^ to lie between and Jtt, so that 
tan ^(f) is less than unity. Making the necessary substitutions we 
find for the forced oscillation 

(tan|0)» (nH-i-*)-(coti <^r^^-*) ^..c^m^t (1) 
y* (tani<^)»(-+^)-(coti<^)«<«+^) -^ ir^sinM«...(l). 
If the string is very long we have n infinite, and this ex- 
pression takes the simpler form 

yt = (tani<^)^(-l)*(7sin^ (2). 

The first of these two expressions applies to a finite string 
of particles and is clearly made up of two expressions like the 
latter, the coeflBcients being such that the displacements of A and 
B are respectively G sin fd and zero. The motion has therefore 
been analysed as the resultant of two motions each of which is 
represented by equation (2). 

410. If fibe less than 2c, let fi = 2c sin y^, the forced vibra- 
tion then becomes 

sin2(n + l-A:)i!r^ . ^ 
yt = — - o/ . i\ » Csinid (3). 

17—2 
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This can be written in the form 

^*~ 2sin2(n + l)Vr 28in2(7H- l)i/r •••^*^' 

Taking the first of these two terms by itself, we see that 
after a time T riven by /jlT= 2-^, the term is unaltered if we write 
A; — 1 for k This term therefore represents a wave which travels 
the space between one particle and the next in the time T, In 
the same way the second term represents a wave which travels 
with the same velocity in the opposite direction. 

We may notice that the denominator of either of the terms in (4) is very Fmall 
when fA is nearly equal to 2c 8intT/2(n+l)i i.e. the forced vibration is magnified 
when the period of the agitating force is nearly equal to one of the periods of the 
free vibrations of the string, both ends being fixed. 

411. Two kinds of possible motion. Attention should 
be particularly directed to the great difference between the two 
kinds of oscillatory motions. If the period of the agitating force, 
viz. 2^1/1 is long enough to make fi < 2c, the forced oscillation 
transmitted to the string of particles is formed by the superposition 
of two waves which travel in opposite directions without change 
of magnitude. Thus the particles near the further extremity B 
of the string may be as greatly agitated as those near the point 
of application of the force. Suppose -^ = W^?, where q is some 
integer, then by (3) every qth particle counting from the further 
extremity B is permanently at rest and forms a node. The 
strings of particles between these successive nodes form equal 
loops which are alternately on one side and the other of the 
straight line AB, 

Let us now compare this state of motion with that which 
results from the agitating force when its period is so short that 
fi > 2c. In this case no motion in the nature of a wave is trans- 
mitted along the string. Taking the case of a very lon^ string, 
the particles are alternately on opposite sides of An, while their 
displacements form a series in geometrical progression. Thus 
the displacements of the particles are less and less the more remote 
they are from the agitating force. 

412. The transition from the one kind of motion to the other 
is easily undei-stood by supposing the period of the agitating force 
to grow gradually less and less until it passes the critical value. 
It IS clear that sin -^ will increase, but it cannot become greater 
than unity. The number of particles, viz. ? — 1, between two 
successive nodes decreases and finally vanishes when '^ = ^7r. 
But since no further decrease is possible the motion changes its 
character. 

The expressions (1) and (3) both assume the form 0/0 when 
^ = '^ = Jtt. The motion in the transitional state may be deduced 
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from either of these expressions by the usual rules in the dif- 
ferential calculus. But we see independently by Art. 402 that it 
is given by yt = (A+ Bk) ( — 1)* sin 2ct. 

Since yj; = (7sin2(^ when k = and yt = when k = n + l, we 
easily find y* = {1 - k/{n + 1)} (- 1)* (? sin 2ct 

413. IHaeontlnnonB agttattns i6ro«. When the agitation commimioated to 
the extremity A is not continuous, but acts for a short time only, the resulting 
motion may be found by the method of the superposition of small motions. 

Thus if the extremity A be suddenly moved at the time t=0 a short distance 
y^ at right angles to AB, the resulting motion has been found in Ex. 2, Art. 407. 
Let us represent this motion by y*=yo/(^> 0* After a time t=u has elapsed, let 
the extremity A receive another displacement y^, the rest of the string being undis^ 
turbed. If we superimpose these two motions we obtain 

yk=yJ{K t) + yo/(*, t-t*). 

At the time f =t«, the second function and its differential coefficient with regard to t 
both vanish for all values of k from A;=ltoA;=n + l. Thus the initial conditions 
of motion at this time are expressed by the first function. This equation therefore 
represents the motion produced by these two disturbances for all time from t=u to 
«=oo. 

Generalizing this, we see that if the extremity A be moved according to any law 
say ^0=-^ W ^o' ^ *"^® extending from t=0 to t=7, then the motion of the string 
is given by y » =jy -P («)/(*, t - u) du 

for all time extending from t=7 to t=x . 

Since the agitating force ceases to act after the time t=7 it is clear that the 
motion of the string after this time is made up of the free vibrations belonging to 
a string of particles having each end fixed. Accordingly, if we substitute for the 
function /(ft, ( - u) its value given in Art. 407, we see that this expression for yj^ con- 
sists of n oscillations whose periods are the same as those already found in Art. 404. 
Their phases and magnitudes depend on the action of the agitating force. 

414. Ex. Let the extremity A of the string of particles already described be 
moved so that ^^=0 sin /At for a time extending from t=0 to t=irlti. Supposing 
the extremities to remain at rest for all subsequent time, prove that the motion of 
the k^ particle is given by 

A^ /» . «./! sin 2csind ( t- ;^ | cos -^ sin^ 
_ 4CMCOsgsm2A;g . L \ ^f^/J LM J 

^^"^ n + l • /i2-4casin«d 

where d=iirl2 (n + 1) and the 2 implies summation for all integer values of i from 
»=lton + l. 

If the string is very long, n is infinite and we may write d^=T/2(n+l). The 
expression then becomes 

8C/Ar*ji» n • nin • (n • /./. ir\) COS(CTSin^//A) 

The subject of integration is not infinite when sin^=/Di/2c, for the last factor then 
becomes ir/4/A'. 

415. Analyils liy "WTavM. There is another method of arranging the solution 
of the equation of motion given in Art. 402 which has the advantage of eitabliug 
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VLB to analTse the motion by waves instead of by Lagrangian elementB, see Art. 85. 
Writing d for d/dt as nsnal the equation of motion becomes 

y»+i-2y»+y*-i=^y» (l). 

Treating the operator on the right-hand side as a constant, we proceed to solve 
the equation of differences in the manner already explained in Art. 402. The two 
constants A and B are now functions of t. Hence if we put 

"={^+(^)}*-i ^*^^^« y*=oV(t)+o-«F(0 (2). 

This is a symbolical solution of the equation of differences with its two arbitrary 
functions / (t) and F{t), When the forms of these functions are given, the opera- 
tion represented by Q can be performed and a s(^ution of the equations of differences 
will be found. 

416. To obtain one interpretation of this Efymbolical solution let us suppose that 
the functions f{t) and F(t) can be expressed in a series whose general term is 
A co8(2csin^t + ca), where d is the parameter whose value distinguishes any term 
of the series from another. All cases are clearly included if we suppose ^ to lie 
between the limits and ^ r. 

Since the radical in the operator Q contains only even powers of 9, we obtain the 
result of its operation by writing - (2c sin 0)^ for 3*, see Art. 266. We therefore find 
O cos (2e sin ^£ + w) = cos (2c sin M + (tf - ^). 

Repeating this process 2k times we have 

yk=^AooB{2cBmet + w-2ke)-^2BcoB(2eanet+(a-\-2k$). 

If we take by itself any one term of the first series we see that if we write for k, 
k + 1 and for t, t + T, where T is given by c sin 0T== $^ the term is unaltered. Hence 
(exactly as in Art. 87) any one term represents a wave which travels the space 
between one particle and the next in the time T. In the same way the correspond- 
ing term of the second series represents a wave which travels in the opposite direc- 
tion with the same velocity. See Art. 410. 

Each term of either series represents a wave. Each wave travels with a uniform 
velocity but the different waves have different velocities. Consider the wave defined 
by any given value of 0, and let a^cL If v be the velocity, X the length of the 
wave measured from ridge to ridge, and P the period of oscillation of any one 

particle, we have «;=« -^ , X=-^, P=-;^^. 

Since lies between and ^ir, we see that the velocities of all these waves lie 
between a and 2a/ir; the length of every wave is greater than 22; the period of 
oscillation of every particle is greater than irZ/a. The longer the waves are the 
more nearly do they travel with the same velocity. 

If we suppose I to decrease the particles become closer together, and if each 
particle have proportionally less mass the quantity a is unchanged. Considering 
then all waves whose lengths have a given inferior limit, we see that the closer the 
particles are together, the mass of a unit of length being unchanged^ the more nearly 
do waves of all lengths travel with the same velocity. 

Other interpretations of the symbolical solution given in Art. 415 may be 
obtained by substituting other forms for the arbitrary functions f(t) andjP(t). 
Thus we may have yjk=0«iC<s^^>^"^ + 0-«iCc-'**^-^ 

If /i be greater than 2c we may introduce the subsidiary angle ^ as in Art. 409. 
This expression then reduces to y* = ( - 1)* (tan \ 0)* C cos lU, 
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417. Ex. If we write x=kl and make the interval I between the particles 
indefinitely small, the operation represented by fi^ takes the singular form 1*". 
Show by finding the limit in the usual manner that 02*= «~ (*/«)* and thence deduce 

y^=f{-xla + t) + F{xla + t). 

418. Iframpl— . Ex. 1. A long row of particles, each of mass m, is placed on 
a smooth horizontal table. Each is connected with the two adjacent ones by similar 
light elastic stretched strings of natural length I. They receive small longitudinal 
disturbances such that each of them proceeds to perform a harmonic oscillation : 
prove that there will be two waves of vibrations in opposite directions with the 

same velocity, viz. V \/ _j - sin - , where V is the average distance between two 

successive particles, q the number of intervals between two particles in the same 
phase, and E the modulus of elasticity. [Math. Tripos, 1873. 

Ex. 2. A light elastic string of length nl and coefficient of elasticity E is loaded 
with n particles each of mass m ranged at intervals I along it, beginning at one 
extremity. If it be suspended by the other prove that the periods of its vertical 

oscillations are given by the formula t- a/^ cosec - ^ , where i = 0, 1, 2. . .n - 1 
successively. Hence show that the periods of the vertical oscillations of a heavy 
elastic string are given by the formula ^^ — \k/ ~p » ^^®^® ^ ^^ *^® length of the 
string, M its mass, and t is zero or any positive integer. [Math. Tripos, 1871. 

Ex. 3. A railway engine is drawing a train of equal carriages connected by 
spring couplings of strength /n, and the driving power is so adjusted that the velocity 
is A^-BsmqU Show that if g8{(Jtf+4m)6«+4mfc2} be nearly equal to 2/a6« the 
couplings will probably break, M being the mass of a carriage which is supported 
on four equal wheels of mass m, radius h and radius of gyration k. Are there any 
other values of q for which the couplings will probably break? [Ck>ll. Exam. 1880. 

Ex. 4. Equal uniform rods, n in number, and each of mass m, are smoothly 
hinged together at their ends and are suspended by light elastic strings which are 
fastened to the joints and the free ends. The other extremities of the strings are 
attached to n + 1 points in a horizontal line whose distance apart is equal to the 
length of a rod. The strings are all of a natural length I and modulus £, except 
the extreme ones whose modulus is \E, The system rests in equilibrium under the 
action of gravity and the rods are in a horizontal straight line and all the strings 
vertioaL Show that the periods of the small co-existent oscillations about this 

position of equilibrium are ,L_ \ml ( 2 + cos ~ ) t * where t is zero or any integer, 
^'6E \ \ w/l 

the joints and ends being supposed to move approximately in vertical straight lines. 

[Coll. Exam. 1881. 

Ex. 5. A number of uniform circular discs of radius a but of any masses 

are freely moveable in a vertical plane about their centres which are fixed in a 

horizontal line at distances 4a apart. A fine rough string of indefinite length 

having two equal particles of mass m at its extremities is laid over these circles, 

and uniform circular discs each of radius a and mass 2m are laid on the string 

BO as to hang between the other circles, the parts of the string not in contact with 

a circle being vertical. Show that if the system be in motion under the action 

of gravity, all its parts will move uniformly so long as the centres of all the discs 

2m are below the line of fixed centres. [Cull. Exam. 1880. 
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It will be seen on writing down a few of the eqoations of motion that both the 
dynamical and geometrical equations are all linear with oonsUmt coefficients. 
When this is the case the reactions are all constant, being independent both of 
the time and of the initial conditions, see Vol. i. Chap. iy. Arts. 135—186. The 
system is initially in eqoilibriam and only moves becanse it is disturbed ; hence the 
reactions thronghont the motion retain their equilibrium values. The tension 
therefore of eveiy portion of the string is equal to mg. It easily follows that the 
motion is uniform. 

Ex. 6. From the same sheet of indefinitely thin metal of uniform width are 
made n cylinders of radii o^ , a, ,. . .a,j (in descending order of magnitude). They are 
placed one inside the other, and the whole are then placed inside a fixed cylinder of 
radius a whose axis is horizontal, so that the axes of all the cylinders are parallel 
Show that if w^ be the angle turned through by the cylinder of radius o^, and if M^ 
denote the sum a^+a^-i+ ...a^, the equations giving the small motions of the 
system are of the form 2a^^ {d^(o^ldt^)+g (itf^Xr- ^r-iXr+i)=^> 
where a^ («^ + Xr) = Qr-i («f-i + Xr)* [^o^* Exam. 1880. 

419. OaoUlatioiis of a ebaln mad« of rods or gyr o ala ta* eOniMetod by 
■trlnss. Ex. 1. The links of a chain are alternately uniform rods each of length 
2a, and inelastic strings each of length 2l\ the number of rods being equal to that 
of the strings. The system is stretched with the rods and strings in one straight 
line, the extremity of the first string being attached to a fixed point A and the 
extremity of the last rod to another fixed point B. The system being slightly 
displaced in one plane, it is required to find the small oscillations. 

Let n be the number of rods, y^, y^'-Vn *h® ordinates of their centres of gravity; 
9i* 92- -^n ^^^ inclinations to AB, Let «], «2...<n be the inclinations of the strings 
to the same straight line. Let m be the mass of each rod, mA the moment of 
inertia about the centre of gravity. Let mT be the tension of the chain. 

The equations of motion of the kth rod are 

yk"=T{s^,-s,) (1), 

^5*"=ra(«»+«3tfi-2gt) (2), 

where accents denote differential coefficients with regard to the time. Besides 
these we have the geometrical equation 

y*+i-2/t=a(9*+gifc+i) + 2&itfi (8). 

These equations, when solved, give the motion of the chain however long it may 
be. We have to find a solution adapted to the condition that at two points A 
and B 

yo + aqo=0, l/n + a«H=0 (4), 

throughout the motion. These being satisfied we may suppose the points A and B 
to be fixed and all the chain except the portion between A and B removed. 

* In April 1875, Sir W. Thomson made a communication to the London 
Mathematicskl Society on vibrations and waves in a stretched uniform chain of 
symmetrical gyrostats connected together by universal flexure joints ; see questions 
4 and 5. In the Mathematical Tripos 1889, Part n. Prof. Burnside set a question 
on the motion of an endless train of waves on a chain of gyrostats connected by 
ball and socket joints; see question 6. Questions 1, 2, 3 of the above series have 
been constructed with the view of showing how the conditions at the extremities of 
a finite chain of connected rigid bodies are to be treated. 
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To solve these we use the method abready explained in Art. 402. We put 
ytr=yp^8in(jjt + o), ?*=Q/>*8in(p«+o), 8k= 8p^ sin (pt + a). 
Sabstitoting, the equations (1), (2), (3) become 

.-i>»r=r(p-l)5 (6), 

-(Ap^-2Ta)Q=Ta{p + l)S (6), 

r(p-l)=aO)+l.)Q + 2Z/)fif (7). 

Eliminating the ratios 7, Q, Shy ti determinant we find 



(p?+l) {i|>«-2ra-aV}-2p |(^l)3-2ra)^l-^'WaV[=0. 



.(8). 



For each value of p we have a qoadratio to find p whose roots p, p^ are sach that 
PPi=l» Patting therefore 4»=pt + a, we have 

«* =(S'p*+ 'Sift*) sin \ 

y*=(yp»+y,Pi*)8in0=-~{S(p-l)p»+Si(pi-l)pi*}sin0 [ (9), 

Ta I 

g»=(Q/>*+Qift*) Bin 0= -^p-g^ {fif (p + 1) p» + 5fi (/>i + l) pi*} sin j 

Referring to equations (4) we find by putting A;=0 and k=n 

{Y+Qa) + {Y^ + Q^a) = 0, {Y-i-Qa) p^+iY^-^Q^a) p^^=0 (10). 

Thrae show that either 

p»=Pi* (11). or both Y+Qa=0, Yi + Qia=0 (12). 

Taking first the alternative (11) we see that, since ppi=l, we may put 

p=cos^ + 8in^,^-l, sinnd=0 (13). 

Since p'+l=2pcos^, the determinantal equation (8) becomes 

{Ap!^-2Ta){lp^-T{l-coBe)} -roV(l + 008 d)=0 (14). 

This quadratic gives two positive values of p^, separated by p'= (1 - cos ^) T/l. The 
values of cos are given by cos ^=cos tV/n, where i has all integer values from t = 1 
to t=n~ 1. The values t=0 and i = n are excluded because they make p=Pi and 
when this happens the solution (9) changes its character and contains integer 
powers of k. 

Considering next the second alternative (12), we find by putting F= - aQ in 

(5) and (7) 

{pH+T{p-l)}Sr.O (16). 

with a similar equation obtained by writing p| and fifj for p and S. We thus find 
from (15) and (8) that 

p=l-lp^lT, (A + a?)lp*=:z2Ta{a + l) (16). 

Since p^ is the reciprocal of p and cannot also have the same value as p, we must 
have Si=0, Substituting these values of p and Si in (9), the solution adapted to 
the second alternative has been found. 

The peculiarity of the motion given by the second alternative is that yk+tiqk=0 
for all values of k, so that the second extremity of each rod is at rett throughout the 
motion. 

We have yet to examine the portion of the solution due to the equal roots of 
equation (8). Since ppi= 1, these are p= ± 1. In this case we have 

y = (Fi + YjA:) ( ± 1)* sin (pt + tt), 
with similar expressions for q and s obtained by writing Q^ Q, and S^ S^ for 
Yn Y^ The relations between these six coefficients may be found by substituting in 
the equations of motion and equating to zero the several powers of k. Also equa- 
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tions (4) give Fi+aQi=0, Tj 4-0^2=0. These eight equations cannot be satisfied 
by finite values of the coefficients except in one case which is included in (16) by 
putting /)= - 1 and A=al, We therefore infer that when the extremities A and B 
of the chain are fixed, terms with Xe as a factor do not appear in the solution. 

The system has 3n co-ordinates, viz. ^i.-.y^, qv-qnt «i-'«n ^^^ ^^ ^ geometrical 
equations given by (3) with two more given by (4). By Lagrange's rule for the 
oscillations of a system about a position of equiUbrium we should have 2n - 1 values 
of |>*. Of these periods 2(n-l) are given by the n-1 values of co# ^=iir/n, each 
value leading to a quadratic for p' with unequal roots^ viz, equation (14). One more 
period is given by equation (16). 

Ex. 2. The links of a chain are alternately uniform rods each of length 2a, and 
inelastic strings each of length 21, the-number of the rods being equal to that of the 
strings. Each rod has attached to its middle point a fly wheel which rotates freely 
in a plane perpendicular to the rod. The system is stretched with the rods and 
strings in one straight line, the extremity of a string being attached to a fixed 
point A and the extremity of the last rod to another fixed point B. The system 
being slightly displaced it is required to find the small oscillations. 

In consequence of the presence of the fly wheels the motion cannot be analysed 
into two independent oscillations in perpendicular planes. It is therefore necessary 
to treat the problem as one in three dimensions. 

Let AB be the axis of x, and let the axes of x and y be fixed in space. Let 
{^kf Vk) be the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity of the kit rod, (p*, ^t, 1) its 
direction cosines, (r*, <a* 1) those of the preceding string. Let the mass of each 
rod and fly wheel be m, let mC, mA be the moments of inertia about the rod and a 
perpendicular to it at the centre of gravity. Let n be the angular velocity of any 
fly wheel about its axis, then n is constant throughout the motion. Let mT be 
the tension. Let i^ be the number of rods. 

The equations of motion of the kih. rod are 

x*"=r(r»+i-r*), y*"=r («*+!-«*), (1). 

- Aqj!' + Cnptl=: - Ta («*4-»*+i - 
^1>*" + Cfi«*' = Ta (r* + r*+i - 2 
Besides these we have the geometrical equations 

There are also the conditions at the ends A and B of the chain 

^0 + ai>0=0) ^r + «i'.=Ol (4). 

In these equations accents denote differentiation with regard to the time. 

The equations (2) may be obtained by the rule given in Vol. i. Art. 265, viz. the 
angular momentum of a uniaxal body about any line through its centre of gravity 
is the same as that of two particles of equal mass, viz. \m placed on the axis at a 
distance b=fJAIm from the centre of gravity together with the angular momentum 
Cn about the axis. We therefore have 

K= ^ ('/f - ^7') + mOnP* ^f = wi (it' - ^n + mCnq, 
where ((, 17, ^) are the co-ordinates of either particle referred to the centre of gravity 
as origin. In our case ^=bp, ri=bq, ^=6. The equations of motion are then 
given by dhJdt=L &c. see Vol. i. Art. 261. The moments on the right hand sides 
are formed by the usual rules of statics, viz. L = 'Z{yZ-tY) Ao, Another method 
of forming these equations is given in Art. 15 of this volume. 
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To solve these equations we prooeed as in the last example. We pat 

x=:Xp^ sin 4», P=Pp^ Bin ^, r=Rp^ sin ^, 

y=y>*co8^, q = Qp^ cos 4ft »=Sp*co8^, 

where ip=pt+a. Substituting in the equations (1), (2), (3) and eliminating the 
ratios of X, 7, P, Q, R, S, we find 

0)?+l){^l>«+Cnp-2ar-ay}=2p i{A]f + Cr^ - 2aT)(l - ^^\ + av\ ...(8). 

Since this equation gives two values of p for each value of p, it follows that each 
term in sin ^ or oos ^ is accompanied by two exponents. Let p, p^ be the roots of 
equations (8), then ppi=l. 

Substituting next in equations (4), we find that there are two alternatives, viz. 
(1) /)*=^»» or (2) both X+aP=0, r+aQ=0. 

Taking the first alternative we find as before that, since ppi=h 

p=coB$ + 8me^-l, sinn^=0 (13). 

The determinantal equation (8) then becomes 

{^p>+Cnp-2ar} {ip«-r(l-co8^)}-raV(l + cos^)=0 (14). 

This biquadratic leads to two real positive and two real negative values of p, each 
pair of values being separated by a root of the quadratic Ipl' =T (I -oos$). The 
values of cos $ are given by cos ^=cos tx/v where i has all integer values from t= 1 
to t=ir - 1, and F is the number of rods. 

Considering next the second alternative, we find by treating equations (1) and (3) 
exactly as in the last example 

p=l-lp»IT \ 

(iip»+Cnp+aV)i=2ra(a + 0) ^ 

The peculiarity of this motion is that (me extremity of every rod is at rest throughout 
the motion. 

The system has 6y co-ordinates and 2(v-l) + 4 geometrical conditions, we 
therefore should have 2 (2v - 1) values of p, Art. 111. Of these periods 4 (i^ - 1) are 
given by the r - 1 values of cos 0, each value leading to a biquadratic with unequal 
roots. Two mare periods are given by the quadratic (16). 

Ex. 8. The links of a chain are formed of heavy uniform rods each of length 
2a freely hinged together at their extremities. These are stretched out in a hori- 
Eontal straight line with one end of the chain hinged to a point fixed in space. If 
the system starts from rest, show that the initial reaction at the kth hinge is 

(-1)*^ (2 + ^/3)'>^^-* - (2 - J9)^^-^ 
2^3 • (2+^/3)*+ (2 -V3)* 
If the links are made of rods with rotating fly wheels, such that the moment of 
inertia of each link about a perpendicular axis through its centre of gravity is 
ima\ show that the initial reactions at the hinges are also given by the above 
formula. 

Ex. 4. A chain consists of alternate gyrostats each of length 2a and massless 
connecting links each of length 22, the connection being by universal flexure joints 
at the ends of the axis of each gyrostat. A finite length of such a chain being placed 
with its links forming an open plane polygon with its extremities A, B held fixed by 
universal flexure joints, the system is so set in motion that it rotates with angular 
velocity /a round AB as if it were a rigid polygon. It is required to form the 
equations of steady motion. 
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A gyrostat is a rapidly rotating fly wheel, angular velocity n, pivoted without 
friction on a stiff moveable framework or within a containing case. 

[Math. Soc. 1876. 

Taking AB as the axis of z, let the plane xz rotate round AB with angular 

velocity /a so that it always contains the chain. Let i>a, «* be the inclinations of 

the Arth rod and string \o AB. Let mP be the resolved tension parallel to AB^ 

which is therefore the same for every rod. The required equations are then 

a:itfi-x»=a(sini)t+i + 8inj)ft) + 2Uin»*+i -/A«xt=P(tan«jfc+i-tan»J, 

fu { - C^ (1 - cosp*) + Cifi} sin|>t - A/A^ sin p* cos pib 

= Pa { (tan sjt^^ + tan <«) cosp* - 2 sin pt}, 
where mCi and mC, are the moments of inertia of the fly wheel and the case about 
the axis, and mA that of both about a perpendicular axis. 

To obtain the equation of moments, we notice that by the geometry of the 
universal joint each gyrostatic link moves as if its axis were produced to and joined 
to the fixed axis AB by a universal flexure joint. Thus each case has an angular 
velocity - fi^ about its axis and an angular velocity + /a about a parallel to AB 
drawn through its centre of gravity, Art. 83. By resolutions we find the angular 
momenta about the axes of C and A and thence the angular momenta about the 
co-ordinate axes x, y, «. Substituting in the equations of Art 10 and remembering 
that in steady motion the angular momenta are constant we obtain the three 
equations of moments. Two are identically satisfied and the third is given 
above. 

Ex. 5. Supposing the polygon in the last question to be so nearly straight that 
the cubes of p and i can be neglected, show that the centres of gravity of the 
gyrostats lie on the harmonic curve aB=^cos(d^/&)+£sin(^z/&), where 6= 2a + 21 
and is given by {C^/m -AfjL^ + 2Pa) (1 - cos ^ - l/j?IP) = /aV (1 + cos 0). 

If the polygon, instead of being fixed at A and B, is produced indefinitely in 
each direction in the form of the above curve, then in the time t/m the polygon 
makes a half turn round the axis of z and the harmonic curve appears to advance 
a distance rb/B along that axis. Thus the velocity V of propagation is given by 
V=fd>ie. [Math. Soc 1876. 

Ex. 6. A chain, whose tension is T, consists of alternate links of lengths 2a 
and 26 connected by smooth ball-and-socket joints; those of length 2a being 
massless connecting rods and the others symmetric gyrostats. The mass of each 
gyrostat is unity and its moments of inertia about its axis and a perpendicular to it 
are C and A^ while its angular velocity about its axis is w. Investigate the general 
equations for the small motions of such a chain ; and show that an endless train of 
waves of period 2ir/p will be propagated along it with velocity V given by the 
equations 

C<^.=[.^-2*r.-^^/^ViJ. ana ..-..eos^±-^)-.X=0. 

[Math. Tripos, 1889. 
Ex. 7. Equal balls, n in number, connected by flexible springs, are constrained 
to move in a circular groove into which the springs are also placed, the system of 
balls and springs forming a closed chain. If the mass of the springs be very small 
compared with that of the balls, and if the distance between the balls measured 
along the circular groove is initially equal to the unstretched length of any one of 
the springs, prove that the times of vibration of the system are w {tnlfi)^ cosec tV/it 
where m is the mass of one of the balls, /a the force required to increase the length 
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of any one of the springs by unity and i an integer which may have any yalue from 
1 to 72. With what physical problem does this coincide when n is infinite and 
what are then the times of vibration ? [Math. Tripos, 1887. 

Ex. 8. 2n equal uniform rods each of mass m are hinged together and are held 
so that they are alternately vertical and horizontal, thus forming a figure resembling 
a set of steps, each vertical rod being lower than the preceding one ; the highest 
rod is horizontal and is capable of turning freely round its end which is fixed; 
prove that, when the rods are let go, the horizontal component X^ and the vertical 
component l^of the initial action between the 2rth and the 2r+l the rods are 
given by X^=B{'-6 + 2JQr+C{-B-2^ef, 

Y^=B' ( - 6 + 2^6)*-+ C ( - 6 - 2^6r, 
the constants B, (7, B\ C being determined by the equations, X^=Ot Fj^=0, 
Zj +2Xo=0,2Y^+UY(^-5mg= 0. [Math. Tripos, 1889. 

420. Hfltwork of Tarttdas. Let columns of threads in one plane be cut at 
right angles by rows of threads. Let a particle of mass m be attached to them at 
each intersection. Let the interval between two adjacent columns be I and the 
interval between two adjacent rows be V. Let the tensions of the rows and columns 
be respectively T and T'. Let the particles vibrate perpendicularly to the plane of 
the threads, and let the whole system be removed from the action of gravity. 

Ex. 1. If 10 be the displacement of the particle in the h^ colunm and k^^ row 
and Tlml=c^, T'lml'=c'^y prove that the equation of motion is 

dhpldt^=(^ (U7JH.1 - 2trjk + ita^i) + c'* (wj^^ - 2wt + irt_i). 

Ex. 2. Prove that the motion of the particles may be represented by the series 
whose general term is 

tr = 2{a*(^6* + B6-*) + a-*(i'6* + B'6-*)}8inpt (1), 

where the Z implies summation for all values of a and h connected by the equation 



-,'=c«(a-2+l)+c'«(6-2 + l). 



show that ^ 



Show that if a and h are both real, one at least is negative. Show also that if 
the circumstances of the problem permit 6= dbl the corresponding coefficient of 
sin i>t becomes (±l)»{a*(.4 + Bft) + a-*M'+B'i;)} (2). 

If a and h are both = :t 1 the corresponding coefficient is 

(±l)»(±l)*(il+B/H-CA + Z)M) (8). 

What is the general form of the solution, when one of the two a and h is 
imaginary and the other real ? When both are imaginary with unity for modulus, 

jp»=ca(2sin^)2+c'2(2 8in0)«) ^^^' 

Ex. 3. Show that the solution (4) of the last example represents a wave 

motion. If X be the length of the wave, v its velocity, and a the angle the direction 

in which it travels makes with the rows of thread, prove that 

Xd = Tlcosa, X^=irZ'sina, t^(ir/X)'=c*sin'd + c''sin'0. 
Ex. 4. If the network is so constituted that cl=c'l\ prove that there are two 

directions in which a wave of given length travels with the greatest velocity, and 

that in these cases the fronts are the diagonals of the openings between the threads. 

The two directions of least velocity are those in which the fronts are along the 

threads. 

Ex. 6. If elsscT and if the intervals between the threads are very small, prove 
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that the network becomes a membrane which is equally stretched in all directions. 
In this case waves of all finite length and all directions of front travel with the same 
velocity. 

Ex. 6. A network, otherwise infinite, is bounded by a rod which rans along the 
diagonals of the openings. The rod is agitated according to the law ir=P sin pt. 
Prove that two distinct motions result according as the period of agitation is 
greater or less than t/(c^+c'')^. In the former case waves travel over the network, 
in the latter the motion resembles that described in Art. 411. 

421. Hetwovk witb Qnadrllatflral gpenlnga. To bring these particles into 
order we regard them as arranged in rows and columns, as in rectangular networks, 
though these are no longer straight lines. If the network be so stretched that the 
tension of every thread is proportional to the length of the thread along which it 
acts, the ratio being equal to c^ the equation of motion may be proved to be 

where A operates on h and A' on k. This is exactly the same equation as that 
which determines the motion of a rectangular network when €=€*. Thus the 
motions of the two networks will be the same when the central and boundary con- 
ditions are made to correspond. 

In this way we may deduce the motion of one kind of network from another 
just as in Hydrodynamics we change one fluid motion into another by the method 
of conjugate functions. 

Ex. 1. Show that the geometrical peculiarity of this quadrilateral network is 
that each particle is the centre of gravity of the four adjacent particles to which it 
is connected by strings. 

Ex. 2. If (^, y) be the Cartesian co-ordinates of the particle {hk)t prove that 
X and y both satisfy the equation of differences A' jta-i, jk + A'* Xk, ]t-i = 0. Show also 
that the values of x and y may be written in the compendious form 

a: + y^-l=2i4e*«*+^V-l, i(«*-e-«)= =fc sin/3. 

Other forms of the solution may be deduced as in Art. 420. For example, we 
may have x=A + Bh-\-Ck+Dhk, 

In aU these solutions the directions of the threads which form the sides of the 
quadrilateral openings are defined (1) by making h constant and k variable, (2) by 
making k constant and h variable. Thus taking a single exponential, we fiind 
x=Ai^ooB2pk, y=A^^mn2pk, These lead to x*+y^=Ah^ y/j:=tan2/3ife. 
The quadrilateral openings are therefore formed by concentric circles and radii 
vectores from their centre. 

Ex. 3. When the openings of the network are indefinitely small, the result of 
the last example becomes x+yy/-l=f{h+kj-l)t bo that that result may be 
regarded as an extension to Finite Differences of the theory of conjugate functions. 

Ex. 4. If in Ex. (2) the values of h and k are not restricted to be integral, 
prove that Ax;^ - j. * = ± A%^ ^_ j, A'x^^ *- 1= ^ ^^A- J. k' 

The analogy of these results to some well-known theorems in conjugate functions 
is obvious. 

Ex. 5. The Cartesian co-ordinates of the particles of a triangular network are 
given hy x=hty=:hk, where A, A; are any integers. The equations to the three fixed 
boundaries are :r=ii, y=0, y=n'x. Following the rule given in Ex. 2, show that 
the quadrilateral openings are formed by radii vectores from the origin and ordi- 
nates parallel to the axis of y. Prove that the period of vibration, vis. 2t/p, is 
given by p»/c«= sin" (iT/2n) -»- sin« (tT/2n'). 
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Theory of Equations of Differences, 

422. Cl«n«ral Bquattoiis of Motton. Let a series of n particles of masses 
m,, m,... be arranged in a straight row at intervals equal to I^, l^... and be in 
equilibrium under the action of external forces and their mutual attractions. Let 
these particles be now displaced from their positions of equilibrium either all at 
right angles to the axis of the row, or all along its length. Let the displacements 
at the time t be y^ , ys-'^n* ^^^ object is to find these y*8 as functions of the. time. 

The forces which act on the particles are of several kinds. (1) There are the 
external forces of restitution which are functions of the displacements of the 
particle acted on from its position of equilibrium. These must supply terms to the 
force ftmotion of the form - ^Lanyi? ; all the higher powers of the displacements 
being rejected. (2) There are the forces of restitution which depend on the action 
of the adjacent particles on each side of the particle under consideration. These 
must supply terms to the force function which contain squares of the y*s and pro- 
ducts of y*s with adjacent suffixes. But since ^yicyk^i = y*'+y*+i' - i^h^i - y»)*» *^® 
only additional terms thus introduced into the force function will be of the form 
~ iS^ (yft4.i - Vk)'- (8) There are the forces of restitution which depend on the 
action of the two adjacent particles on each side of the particle under considera- 
tion. These supply terms to the force function containing squares and products of 
y's whose suffixes differ at most by 2. But since ^kVk^^ (Vh^ - ^yk+i +yjk)'+<tc., 
where the <fec. indicates squares of y's and products of y's whose suffixes differ by 
unity, it is clear that the only additional terms introduced into the force function 
are of the form - J2c* (yt+j - 2yj^^ + yj". 

The forces which depend on the action of tiie three adjacent particles may be 
treated in the same way. 

Besides these forces there may be some external forces of constraint acting on 
the two extremities of the row. These are functions respectively of y^ and y^ and 
therefore supply terms to the force function of the form - ^Xyj' and - i/J^n* If 
the forces of constraint act on the two last particles at each end we must add to 
these the terms - JX, (y^ - y^f and - }m^_i {y^ - yn-i)'. 

Let 17 be the force function and let the position of equilibrium be the position of 
reference. To simplify the argument let us in the first instance restrict ourselves 
to the following terms 

2 17= - Xyi* - /iPf? - ^dhVi? - 26* (y*f 1 - y*)'. 

If 2T be the vis viva, we have 2T=Zmkyjt''. 

The Lagrangian equations of motion may therefore be written in the typical form 
TO*y»"= -a*y»+[6t(yjb+.i-y»)-6».i(y»-y»_i)], 

where A has the usual meaning given to it in the calculus of differences. 
The case in which a=0 and 6 is a constant has been solved in Art. 402. 

428. TIM Bonndanr OondittOM. This ^ioal equation represents the motion 
of all the particles except the first and last. It does not include the case A=l, 
because the term - b^ (y^ - yo)^ is missing from 227, and the term - \y^ has not been 
taken account of. If the differential coefficients of these with regard to y^ were 
equal, the errors would correct each other. This gives 

Treating the other extremity in the same way, we find 
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There are no particles corresponding to the yalues k=0 and %=n+l, but the n 
equations of motion corresponding to A;=lto %=nare all truly represented by the 
same equation of differences if we suppose Vo <^d Vw^i ^ stand for their values as 
given by these two conditions. 

424. In the same way we may show that, if we take the more general value for 
U, viz. 2Cr= - \y^^ - X, {Ay,y - /i^^« - /i^, (Ay^J* 

- 2a»y»« - 26* ( Ay»)« - 2c* (A^*)". 
the typical equation of motion becomes 

TO*y»" = - a*y* + A (6».i Ay»_i) - A« (€»_, A^-J. 
The terminal conditions at one extremity are 

6oAyo - A (c.j A»y_i) =Xiy„ - CoA»yo =Myi- 
There are similar conditions at the other extremity. 

425. M»thod of SolntioB. To solve the typical equation of motion 

we follow the method of Lagrange. To find a pririeipal oscillation we put 

yi=Z'iisin(pC+(tf). 
We thus have a]tLk - A (&a_| ALj^.j) ^phnkL^. 

This equation can also be written in the form 

h ^»+i = («* + &»-i + &» - ?*»»»») -^A - ^-1 ^»-i. 

If we wrote down at length the n equations given hj k^l, 2... n we could by 
successive substitutions express the value of L;^ as a linear function of L^ and L^. 
But since the ratio of Lq to Lj is given by one of the equations at the limits, we can 
find Ljt in the form !.»= C<p (fc, j)), where C is either L^ or L^ at our pleasure or any 
function of Lq and L^. See Art. 428. 

If we make a few of the substitutions indicated it will be at once evident that 
^ (ib, j>) is an integral rational function of f^ of the (* - !)«» degree. We must now 
substitute this result in the equation of condition at the other limit. We thus have 
after division by C &^{^(n + l, l>)-^(n, j))}+/*0(n, p)=0, 

This equation will be shortly represented by ^(p)=0. We may notice that this 
reasoning is perfectly general, so that no value of Z« not included in this solution 
can satisfy the equation of differences. 

This process is strictly Lagrange's method of finding the principal oscillations, 
and the final equation ^ (p)=0 is merely Lagrange's determinantal equation in an 
expanded form. Accordingly we see that it is an equation of the n*^ degree to find 
the n values of j)*. 

But if n be considerable this method of elimination cannot always be employed. 
The Calculus of Finite Differences sometimes enables us (as in Art. 402) to arrive at 
a solution in a simpler manner. But whatever method is adopted the solution 
obtained, whether paitial or complete, must be included in that indicated above. 

426. If the given function b^t is such that fr^ = 0, 5,^ = and X, /a are also zero, there 
are no conditions at the limits. In this case the equation of differences defined by 
^=0 only contains Iq and L,, the term - b^ (y^ - y^) being now absent. This equa- 
tion therefore determines the ratio of JD^ to Lq and the argument proceeds as before. 

It is however more convenient to regard this case as included in the former with 
the condition that y^, y|, y^^it y^ are not to be infinite. With this proviso the 
*«nns - 6o iVi - Vo) a»d K (Vn+i - Vn) cannot become finite. 
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427. Thm oovn^pondins IMAnrMitlal Bquatton. The limiting case of this 
equation of differenoes is peooliarlj interesting. Let as make all the intervals 
lit 2,, Ac. between the particles equal to each other and each equal to I ; and let us 
write x=kl. Then in the limit when I is indefinitely small we have dx = lt and all 
the various functions of k may therefore be regarded as continuous functions of x. 
Writing m^=mJLct a]t=(^xdx, and bk=hjjdx the equation of differences becomes in 

the limit a,y, - ^ f 6, ^ J ^fl^ni^x- 

This equation is to hold for all values of x between certain limits, say x=0 to 
x=L, The conditions at the limits are 

In the same way we may find the differential equation which corresponds to the 
equation of differences given in Art. 424. 

In this equation it is not necessary to suppose y to be small, for since the 
equation is linear we may multiply y by any constant quantity we please. It is 
necessary however that all the functions and as many of their differential coeffi- 
cients as enter into the equation should be finite. 

Suppose that the function &ff=0 at each limit and that X and /a are both zero. 
The conditions at the limit disappear for a differential equation of the second order. 
We thus have no equation to find j>. But in the following theorems, the condition 
that the solutions chosen for y must be finite between the limits remains in full 
force. In some cases this one condition will limit the values otp, 

428. Ex. If the differential equation is - t- j(l - ^) ^ =P^ tmd the limits 

are ic = and x = 1, show that no solution can be finite at both limits unless p^=i (t + 1) 
where i is any positive integer. 

429. This equation of differences and its limiting case the differential equation 
are of considerable importance in other besides dynamical investigations. It is 
therefore useful to notice that though the equation presented itself with a dynamical 
meaning, yet the results in this section are perfectly general. We may regard the 
equations of motion as simply so many differential equations to find |/j, y^^ &c, 
derived, as explained in Chap, vii., from the two auxiliary functions A and C, the 
other auxiliary functions, B, D, J?, F being all zero. The functions A and C are 
here called T and - V and the symbol m is here replaced by p»J - 1. 

430. ThTM Vropositloiis. We immediately infer the following theorems 
concerning the values of p. 

Prop. 1. If the function 771^ or m^ is positive between the limits, the function T 
is a one-signed positive function. It therefore follows from Art. 319, that all the 
valuei of j^ are real. 

This also follows from the theorem that all the roots of Lagrange's determinant 
are real*. 

* Another proof that all the values of p' are real is given by Poisson in Art. 90 
of his Thkorie Math£matique de la Chaleur, He there shows that if p^ could 
have a pair of imaginary values of the form /igr,^ - 1, the integral j^nixXxYxfilx 
could not be zero (see Art. 432). The argument is as follows. Since, by Art. 435, 
Ljt is a function of p', it follows that the corresponding values of Xx and Y^ may be 
written F^OJ-l. This leads to the result J^w,(F2-i-(?^dx=0, which is an 

K. D. II. 18 
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481. Prop. 2. If the functions a^, &», &o- or a^, bg, Ac, as well as mt or m^ are 
positive between the limits, and if X, ^ are also positive, the function 0=^ -U 
is a one-signed positive function. It therefore follows from Art. 315, that aU the 
values of^ are positive. 

This also follows from the theorem in Vol. l that when the force function U is 
a maximum in the position of equilibrium, that position of equilibrium is stable. 

432. Prop. 8. Let p and q be two unequal possible values of the parameter p, 
and let the corresponding solutions be indicated by the typical equations 

yk=X]t sin j)«, and y*= F* sin qt. 
Then we may use the method of multipliers as explained in Chap. vm. Art. 399, and 
assert that I^mtX^Yk=zm^XiYi+ ... +m^X 7^=0. 

In the case of the differential equation this becomes rmxXxYgdx=0, 

By referring to the standard example Art. 402 we may perceive the separate uses 
of these three propositions. The values of p^ there found are all real and positive 
and the third proposition was used in Art. 406 to determine the constants of 
integration when the initial conditions are known. 

433. Sturm's Tb«oreiiis. Restricting ourselves to the case in which the 
equation of differences has the form 

am - A (&*-iAyt-i) =l>^Hy» I 
let us compare the different kinds of motion indicated by different values otp^. 

In order to realize the motions of the several particles more easily, let an 
ordinate be drawn perpendicular to the length of the row at the position of each 
particle when in equilibrium. Let the length of this ordinate be equal to the dis- 
placement of that particle at the time t. The curve traced out by the extremities 
of these ordinates will exhibit to the eye the nature of the motion. The inter- 
sections of this curve with the axis of the row are called nodes, the maxima and 
minima ordinates are called loops. 

In the example of Art. 402 these ordinates are the actual displacements of the 
several particles. In the general case we are now considering this curve is merely 
a conventional method of exhibiting to the eye the varying state of the system 
but in that particular case it is suggested by the visible motion. 

Let all the possible values of p be arranged in ascending order beginning with 
the least. 

In the solution given by the least value of p, it will be shown that at any one 
moment all these ordinates have the same sign. Thus throughout the motion the 
indicating curve forms an arc with a single loop which oscillates from one side to 
the other of the axis of x. 

In the solution given by the next smallest value of p, it will be shown that at any 
instant there is one change of sign among the ordinates, as we travel from one 
extremity of the row to the other. Thus throughout the motion the indicating curve 
forms a double arc with two loops separated by a node. 

In the solution given by the third smallest root there are at any instant two 
changes of sign among the ordinates. Thus the indicating curve forms three loops 
separated by two nodes, and so on through all the values of p. 



impossible equation if nix keep one sign between the limits. Poisson appliej^ his 
argument to the case of a differential equation of the second order, but it may 
evidently be extended to the general case of a differential equation or an equation of 
differences of any order. 
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In aU these eases the nodes which belong to any value of p are separated by the 
nodes which belong to the next value ofp in the series, 

434. Tbe Timnina. To prove these theorems we require the following lemma. 
Let p and q be two valaes of j>, and let the corresponding motions be giyen by 
yit = Xjt sin pt and y^^ = Fj^ sin qt. We have therefore 

aj^j, - A (6*_i ^Xit-i) =l>*witJ»| 

Eliminating the function a^ we find 

(5» -P^) n^k^kYk = &* {Xt^iYk - :?*lVi) - 6*-i (XfcY,.^ - X;t.,r*). 
This gives by summation from A = a, \x)k=k 

(q^-T^){niaXaYa^r ... ^-m^^Y,\=bj, (Xj^Ju - X*r*+i) - 6._i {XaY^.^ - X^^^Ya), 
The right-hand side may also be written 

bu (Y^AXj, - X*Ar») - 6._i ( F.-iAX..i - X..iAr._,). 
In the limiting case in which the equation of differences becomes the differential 
equation (Art. 427), this lemma takes the form 



(,.-,.,/W..=[^,(y^^-zf)X. 



435. Cor. 1. Consider the full series of values Z^, X^...Xn arranged in order. 
We have ranges of positive and negative values succeeding each other. Let Xa...Xit 
be one of these ranges in which all the constituents have one sign, while those on 
each side, viz. X^_i and Xj+j, have the opposite sign. We shaU prove that if q>p 
there is one change of sign at least in the corresponding range of Y's extending from 
1 tt_i to Yt+i both inclusive. 

For if possible let all these Fs have one sign, then every one of the four terms 
on the right-hand side of the equality in the lemma has the sign opposite to that of 
the product XkYj^, Hence the lemma could not be true. 

We have made no assumption about the function of aj^, but b^ and mjt have been 
supposed to have the same sign, and to keep that sign from one limit to the other. 

436. Cor. 2. Consider next a double range of values, say Xa...Xfi...Xjt, such that 
all the constituents from Xa to X^-| have one sign, say negative, and from Xp to X« 
have the other sign, while (to make the double range complete) X^^^ and X^+j have 
opposite signs to their adjacent constituents. Then by Cor, 1, if q >p, Y must change 
sign between Y^^^ and Yp and also between F^.j and y*+i. We shall now prove 
that a single change of sign between F^.^ and Yp will not suffice for both tliese 
requirements. 

For if it did, the products Xg^g^^^.^X^Y^ would all have the same sign : but every 
one of the four terms on the right-hand side of the equality in the lemma has the 
sign opposite to that of the product X Yt, Thus again the lemma could not be 
true. 

In the same way if we consider a triple range of values Xi...X^...Xy...Xt so 
that X changes sign twice as k varies from one limit to the other, then, by Cor. 1, 
Fmust change sign between r^_i and Fjp, Yp_i and Fy, Yy_^ and Ft+j. But it follows 
exactly as before that two changes of sign will not suffice for all three requirements. 

437. Cor. 3. Consider the range of values X^, X^..,Xk9XL of one sign begin- 
ning at one extremity of the complete series and such that Xj^^ has the opposite 
sign. We shall prove that if q >p there is one change of sign at least in the cor- 
responding range of F'« extending from Fj to Y^^i. 

18—2 
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In this case the range begins at one extremity, we have therefore the conditions 
6o(^i-^o)=^i wid 60 (^1- Yo)=><Y^ ^Wcl^ l^old at that extremity. The equality 
in the lemma becomes therefore 

II then all the Tb from Y^ to Yitfi ^^ ^® ^°^® ^^S'^* every term on the left- 
hand side would have the same sign, and the two terms on the right-hand side 
would have the opposite sign, and thus the equality could not exist. 

Similar remarks apply to a range terminating at the other extremity. 

438. Cor. 4. Lastly consider all the n series Xi.,.Xnt Yi,..Yn, &o., <ta, cor- 
responding to the n values of p, 9, Ac. arranged in order of magnitude beginning at 
the least. By the preceding corollaries, each of these series must have at least one 
more change of sign than any series before it. As there are but n terms in each 
series, the last, i.e. the n^, can have but n - 1 changes of sign. Hence the firtt 
series has no changes of sign, the second has one change, the third has only two and 
so on. Also the changes of sign in each series alternate, in the manner already 
explained, with the changes of sign in any series next to it, 

489. It should be noticed that in Cor. 1 and 2 no use has been made of the 
conditions at the limits. In these propositions therefore p and q are any arbitrary 
quantities except that q must be greater than p. In Cor. 8 the conditions at one 
limit are introduced, so that all three corollaries are true if only XJX^=YJYq at 
one limit. Finally in Cor. 4 the conditions at both limits are supposed to be 
satisfied and therefore p and q must now be different roots of the equation repre- 
sented in Art. 425 by ^(p)=0. 

440. Tbe fonrtli proposltloii. To show that no two values of p^ are eqtuU, 
Let us suppose that the conditions of constraint at one limit are satisfied as in 
Cor. 8. We may therefore write the lemma of Art. 484 in the form 

(g3 -p8) 2mZr= b„ {X^^Y - XnlWi)» 
where the summation extends from k=lio k=n. Since p and q are now arbitrary 
quantities we may put q^=p^+dpK We therefore have to the first order of small 
quantities dpI'^mX^ = 6„ (X^^ dX^ - XndX^^i). 

This equation may be written in the form 

But the quantity in brackets is the left-hand side of the equation ^ (|>)=0 arrived 
at in Art. 425 as the equation to find all the possible values of p when the condi- 
tions of constraint at both extremities are taken account of. We therefoie infer that 

It immediately follows from this equation that no value of p can make both 
^ (p) = and xj/ (p) = 0. The equation \//{p)=0 cannot therefore have equal roots. 

441. Ex. 1. If n particles of any masses at any intervals are arranged in a 
straight row, as already explained, and oscillate transversely with the motion indi- 
cated by any one value of the parameter p, prove that the straight line joining 
any two particles cuts the axis of the row in a point which is fixed throughout the 
motion. 

Ex. 2. If yk=Xjt sin pt represent the principal oscillation corresponding to 
the value p, prove that 
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The two first S's imply summation extending from A; = l to k=nt and the third 
from *=1 to k=n-l» 

Ex. 3. If at, bk and m* are all positive and 2t/p is the longest period of a 
principal oscillation, prove that f^ is less than the greatest value of (at+bjt+bit^i)lmt 
and greater than the least value of a^lnik* 

If 2t/p is the shortest period of a principal oscillation, prove that p^ is greater 
than the least value of (aft+&A+&t.i)/mjfc and less than the greatest value of 
(a;b+26jk+2^_^/}7iib. In this example &o ^^^ &» are to be taken equal respectivelj 
to X and fi, 

Ex. 4. If the function at and &k keep one and the same sign or are zero, show 
that no value ofp can be zero unless X and fi are both zero. 

Ex. 5. Let yk=Xk^ptf yk=Yk8iapt represent two principal oscillatory 
motions such that q is greater than p. If a range of values be taken, say X^...Xkt 
which are all of one sign and such that X* is at a loop and that a node lies between 
X^^i and X^, prove that either a node or a loop lies within the range Y^^i...Yk. 

Thence show that either a node or a loop of the shorter-timed oscillation must 
lie within (or at the boundaries of) the space joining any node to any loop of the 
longer-timed oscillation. 

Ex. 6. In the equation ^^+^^ + ^^=1'% where P, Q, R, S ate given 

functions of a?, let y = X and y=r be two solutions corresponding to different 
values of j), and let /x be the integrating factor of the fir^ two terms on the left- 
hand side. Prove that jfiSXYdx=0 for any limits between which X, Y and their 
differential coefficients are finite, provided that at each limit either 



P=..,g/,.-/x. 



Ex. 7. Let additional external forces be applied to the system (Art. 422) so 
that ttk is changed to ajt where a^ - a* is positive between the limits k=l and k=n, 
then if m^ is also positive prove that every value of p^ is increased. On the other 
hand, if the inertia is increased so that m* becomes mjt, then, if both mt'-mh and 
mjt are positive between the limits, prove that all the values ofp^ are decreased. 

These results follow from Art. 76 and Art. 77, Ex. 1. They may also be 
deduced from the lemma. 

Ex. 8. Let the equation of motion of a dynamical system be 



"'2''-£(*'S=^*"^« 



where the values of pl^ are deduced from the conditions at ^=0 and x=L given in 
Art. 427. Let some change be made in the system so that ax is altered to a,' where 
ax'-a^ is positive for aU values of x between the limits. Then if m^ be also 
positive between the limits, prove that the values ofp^ are also increased. 

The differential equation of the second order mentioned in Art. 427 is discussed 
by 0. Sturm in the first volume of Liouville's Journal, He there establishes the 
theorems given in Art. 433 which we have called after his name. The extension of 
these to equations of finite differences will be found in a paper by the author in 
the eleventh volume of the Proceedings of the Mathematical Society^ 1880. The 
theorems on a network of particles are taken from a paper by the author in the 
fifteenth volume of the same Proceedings, 1884. 
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CHAPTER X. 

APPLICATIONS OF THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. 

Principles of Least Action and Varying Action. 

442. Two fundamental equations. Let {q^, q^, qt, &c.) 
be the co-ordinates of a system of bodies, and let q stand for 
any one of these. Let 27 be the vis viva of the whole system 
and U the force-function, and let L=^T+U, As before let accents 
denote diflferential coefficients with regard to the time. 

Let us imagine the system to be moving in some manner, 
which we will call the actual motion or course. Then ji, q^, 
&c. are all functions of ^, and it is generally our object to find the 
form of these functions. Let us suppose the system to move in 
some slightly different manner, i.e. let ji, jj, &c. be functions of t 
slightly different from their actual forms. Let us call the motion 
thus represented a neighbouring motion or course. We may pass, 
in our minds, from the actual motion to any neighbouring motion 
by the process called variation in the calculus of that name. By 
the fundamental theorem in that calculus 

where the letter S implies summation for all the co-ordinates 
?i> ?2> &c. and it is implied by the square brackets that the terms 
outside the integral sign are to be taken between limits. 

The co-ordinates being independent of each other, each sepa- 
rate term under the integral sign vanishes by Lagrange's equations, 
and we have therefore 

.dT, 

where H is the reciprocal function of i, as explained in the first 
volume of this treatise. 



5 Ldt = 

JU 
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The integral I Ldt has been called by Sir W. R Hamilton 

the principal function, and is usually represented by the letter 8. 
If the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, 
T will be a quadratic homogeneous function of the velocities; 
we have therefore 2 (dTldq) j = 2T. In this case fi" = 37 - U. The 
equation of vis viva will now hold and therefore T— U=:h, where h 
is a constant which represents the energy of the system. The 
Hamiltonian equation just proved now takes the simpler form 

SS=SpLdt^-h{8t,'-Sto)+ [s^Sg]'*. 

443. Other functions may be used instead of 8, Let us put 
V=:8+[m]'^, .\BV=88 + [HSt + t8H]l 



SF=[.8^-h2|8,J\ 



The function Vis called the charactei^tic function. 

444. If the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly, we have B.=^h, where A is a constant which may be 
used to represent the whole energy of the system. In this case 

J to J to 

.'. F=2 Tdt. 

J to 

The function V therefore expresses the whole accumulation of the 
vis viva, Le. the action of the system in passing from its position 
at the time ^ to its position at the time ti . 

For the sake of simplicity it will be generally assumed in this 
section that the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicitly. 

445. In the proof of these theorems we have supposed that all the forces are 
conservative. If in addition to the impressed forces there are any reactions, such 
as rolling friction, which cannot be taken account of by reducing the number of 
independent co-ordinates, we must use Lagrange's equation in the form 

±dLdL_ 
dtdq' dq" * 
where, as explained in Vol. i., P5q is the virtual moment of these reactions corre- 
sponding to a displacement 8q, In this case the quantity under the integral sign 
wiU not vanish unless the variations are such that 

ZP{8q-q'dt)=0. 

Now q being the value of any co-ordinate in the actual motion at the time t, 

q + ^ is its value in a neighbouring motion at the time t + dt. But q'dt is the 

change of g in the time St, hence q + 8q- q'dt is the value of the co-ordinate in the 

neighbouring motion at the time t. The neighbouring motions must therefore be 
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280 THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. [CHAP. X. 

suoh that the virtual moment of the reactions corresponding to a displacement of 
the system from any position in the actual motion into its position in a neighbour- 
ing motion at the same time is zero. With this restriction on the variations, the 
two equations which express the variations of S and V will still be true. 

446. Anotlier Frooi: We may also establish these theorems without the use 
of Lagrange's equations. Let x^ y^ z be the Cartesian co-ordinates of any particle, 
and let m be the mass of this particle. Let U be suoh a function that dU/dx, 
dU/dy, dXJjdz are the components of the impressed forces on this particle in the 
directions of the axes. We may write mX^ mY, mZ as usual for these components. 
Then L = r+ 17= i2m(x'« + y'» +«'') + 17. 

By the fundamental theorem in the Calculus of Variations, we have 

where the variations Sx^ &o, are connected together by the geometrical relations of 
the system. If we substitute for L and remember that T is a homogeneous quad- 
ratio function of x\ jf^ 2^, this becomes 

h P^hdX^\{JJ''T)U^7.mx'hx'^'' ^' P^l^ 

Now hx - x'dt is the projection on the axis of x of the displacement of the particle 
m from its position in the actual motion at the time t to its position in a neigh- 
bouring motion at the same time. Hence the part under the integral sign vanishes 
by the principle of virtual velocities. 

The term J^mx'Sx is clearly the virtual moment of the momenta. If the co- 
ordinates be expressed as functions of any independent quantities 91,^2,^., it has 
been proved in the first volume that this is equal to ^{dTldq')dq, Putting 
T- U-H we have as before 

«y^Ldt=[- mt-\-X{dTld^dq^. 

447. Principle of Least Action. Let us call the positions 
of the system at the times to and ^ the initial and terminal posi- 
tions. Let U8 suppose these fixed so that the actual motion and all 
its neighbouring motions are to have the sam£ initial and terminal 
positions. In this case Sq vanishes at each limit and the two 
fundamental equations giving the values of B8 and SV take the 
simpler forms 



8S 



= Spide = -A(S^-S«o), BV^2SrTdt=={t,-to)8h, 

J to J U 



where it has been supposed that the geometrical equations do not 
contain the time explicitly. 

If the time of transit of the system from its initial to its terminal 
position is also given, we have S^ = S^o, and therefore 

J to 
If the constant h is given, or which is the same thing, if the 
energy of the system is given, we have ih = 0, and therefore 
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448. Since S F = 0, it follows that for the actual motion F is a 
maximum or minimum, or at least that the change it undergoes in 
passiuj^ to any neighbouring motion is of the second order of small 
quantities. It cannot be a maximum since by causing the bodies to 
take circuitous paths we may make V as large as we please. Again, 
since the vis viva cannot be negative there must be some mode 
of motion from one given position to another for which the action 
is the least possible. When therefore the equations supplied by 
the Calculus of Variations lead to but one possible motion that 
motion must make F a minimum. But when there are several 
possible modes of motion, though none can be a maximum some 
may be neither maxima nor minima. With this understanding 
we may infer the two following theorems. 

449. Let any two positions of a dynamical system be given, 
the a^ytual motion is such that jTdt is less than if the system 
were constrained, without violating any geometrical conditions, to 
mx)ve in some other manner from the one position to the other 
iviih the sams energy; these other m^otions being such that, 
throughout, T is the same function of the co-ordinates and their 
differential coefficients. This particular inference from the general 
equations in Art. 447 is usually called the Principle of Least 
Actioru 

In the sams way, if Hie system move in the varied course not 
with the same energy, but in the same time, from the one given 
position to the other, then JLdt is a minimum. 

Maapertais conceived that he could estabUsh h priori by theological arguments 
that aU mechanical changes must take place in the world so as to occasion the least 
possible quantity of action. In asserting this it was proposed to measure the action 
by the product of the velocity and space ; and this measure being adopted, mathe- 
maticians, though they did not generally assent to Maupertuis* reasonings, found 
that his principle expressed a remarkable and useful truth, which might be established 
on known mechanical grounds. Whewell's History of the Inductive Sciences, Vol. 
n. p. 119. 

Euler, at the end of his Traiti des Isopirimttres, 1744, established the truth of 
the principle for isolated particles describing orbits about centres of force. This was 
afterwards extended by Lagrange to the motion of any system of bodies acting in 
any manner on each other. In deducing conversely the equations of motion from 
the principle of Least Action, Lagrange seems to have fallen into some errors which 
were pointed out by Ostrogradsky in his Mimoire sur les iquations differentielles 
relatives auprohVtme des Isopirim^tres published in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences at St Petersburgh in 1850. The theorem ^Ldt is a minimum when the 
time is constant was first given in this treatise 1877. 

450. If some of the co-ordinates appear in the Lagrangian function L only 
through their velocities (i.e. their differential coefficients with- regard to t) their 
corresponding momenta are constant throughout the motion. As explained in YoL i. 
Art. 422, it is then sometimes convenient to eliminate these velocities by modifying 
the Lagrangian function and using it thus changed in the ordinary Lagrangian 
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equations. Supposing that the co-ordinates g^, g, ^PP^^ only through 9/, q^ we 
write Li=L-2)pg' where Z implies summation for the oo-ordinates gii 9,, then Lj 
is the modified L, The general expression for L^ after the elimination of q^^ 9,' is 
given in Vol. i., Art. 421. In the same way 21^=^1 - Spg' ; where T^ is the modi- 
fied T. 

If as supposed above the momenta p^ and p^ are constant throughout the motion, 
we have b\pq'dt =p6jq 'dt =p (bq^ - hq^ , 

provided the variations are limited to those in which p retains its constant value. 
Since the initial and final positions are supposed to be fixed in the principle of least 
action it follows that b\pq'dt=0. We therefore infer that ^L^dt and ^T^dtt retain 
the vmx-min property under the same conditions at before provided the variations are 
restricted to he such as do not disturb the constancy of the momenta. This theorem 
is given by Larmor, Math, Soc. 1884. 

451. Motion deduced ft*om the Calcului of VariationB, 

By making the first variation of either F or iS equal to zero (under 
the given conditions) according to the rules of the Calculus of 
Variations, we may conversely find the co-ordinates qi, ja, &c. 
as functions of t Amongst tnese functions of the time we shall 
certainly find the motions given by Lagrange's equations, because 
we have just proved that these make the first variations equal to 
zero. But it is possible that there may exist other courses or 
modes of conductmg the system fi'om the initial to the terminal 
position which (though contrary to mechanical laws) may make 
V or S B. minimum. It is easy to see that some other courses 
must exist, for the two positions may be so placed that it is 
impossible to project the system from the initial position with a 
given energy so as to pass through the terminal position. Thus 
suppose it IS required to project a particle under the action of 
gravity from an initial position with a given velocity so as to pass 
through a position B on the horizontal line through A, but beyond 
the maximum range. We know that this cannot be done with 
real conditions of projection in a real time. Yet some course of 
minimum action from A to B must exist. We shall now show, 
(1) that the ordinary processes of the Calculus of Variations, 
which are founded on the supposition that the variations of the 
independent co-ordinates may have any sign, lead only to La- 
grange s equations; (2) that there are certain other modes of 
motion which are so situated that the co-ordinates (along some 
part at least of the course) cannot be made to vary on one side 
without introducing imaginary Quantities, and that when these 
impossible variations are omittea such courses may give a maxi- 
mum or minimum. 

452. Conttmioas BKottons. Beginning with the first of these two proposi- 
sitions, let as make 5S and 6V equal to zero according to the roles of the Galonlas 
of Variations. 

Taking 5jLdt=0 where the time of transit is given^ we immediately have, 
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for all yariations. Since the dq^B are all arbitrary and independent, it follows that 
each coefficient under the integral sign must vanish separately. In this manner we 
are led directly to Lagrange's equations of motion. 

453. If the action is lobe a minimum some further considerations are necessary 
because the condition that the energy T-U should be constant may act as a limit 
to the variations which can be given to the co-ordinates. Let h be this constant, 
then following Lagrange's rule in the Calculus of Variations we put 

W=T+\ (T- U- h), and make 6jWdt=0, 
without regard to the given condition. Afterwards we choose the arbitrary quantity 
X so that the given condition is satisfied. Then djWdt being zero for all variations 
of the co-ordinates, it immediately follows that djTdt is also zero for all variations 
which do not violate the given condition. With the same notation as before 
we have, Art. 442, 

where the integrals and the quantities in square brackets are to be taken between 
the given limits, which are omitted for the sake of brevity. 

First, let us consider the part outside the integral sign. The initial and final 
positions being given, each 5q=0, We therefore have 
{W-Ii(dWldq')q'}dt=0. 

This equation is satisfied by St=0, but since the time of transit is not to be the 
same in the actual and varied motions this factor is to be rejected. Also T is a 
homogeneous quadratic function of the q'% hence Z (dTjdq') g'=2r. Substituting 
for W its value and using this equation we find (l4-X)r+X(Cr-f/i)=0. But X is 
such that T-U=h. Hence (1 + 2X) r= 0, and therefore X = - i. 

Next, consider the part under the integral sign. By the rules of the Calculus of 
Variations we have (since the dq*a are all arbitrary) the typical equation 

dW d dW 
dq dt dq' " ' 

Substituting for W and giving X its value just found, we have the typical 
Lagrange's equation. 

454. Ex. If we add to the conditions used in the principle of Least Action the 
condition that the time of transit as well as the energy is to be the same in all the 
varied motions, show that the minimum does not in general lead to Lagrange's 
equations. Following the same notation as in the last article, show that the mini- 
mum for a given time (not necessarily equal to the time of free transit), leads to 
\= -i + AjTf where A is A constant to be so chosen that the energy has its given 
value. Show also that when the time of transit is given so that ^1 =0, the minimum 
thus found is the least. 

455. Bifloontlniioas Motions. Turning now to the second proposition men- 
tioned in Art. 451, let us investigate if there can be any other modes of motion 
besides those just found, which make the first variation of the action equal to zero. 
In obtaining these equations it is assumed that all the Sq^a are independent ; but, if 
the conditions of the question imply any boundary, this may not be true for any 
actual motion which takes the system in the immediate neighbourhood of that 
boundary. Thus, in our case, since T cannot be negative, all positions of the 
system outside the boundary 27+^=0 are excluded. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of this boundary the variations of the co-ordinates may not be susceptible of 
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all sigDs*. It follows that a motion along the boundary may be a oonrse of mini- 
mam action though not given by the ordinary^ equations of the Calculus of 
Variations. 

It is evident that we cannot make the system travel along the boundary whose 
equation is U'\-h=0 because this requires all the velocities to be zero. But the 
system may travel as near as we please to this boundary with a total "action" as 
small as we please. The following discontinuous motion may therefore be a course 
of minimum action. First project the system from its given initial position A 
with such velocities and directions of motion, but with the given energy, that every 
particle may come simultaneously to rest Assuming the equations to give real 
conditions of projection, the system, when it comes to rest, is situated on the 
boundary. Let this position be called B. Next move the system close to the 
boundary until it reaches such a position C that on being set free without velocity 
it passes through the given terminal position D under the action of the forces 
represented by U, The motions from A to B and C to D are courses of minimum 
action, while the action from £ to C may be made as small as we please. 

456. We may show that the action along this discontinuous course is really a 
minimum. To prove this, let us take any neighbouring motion beginning at A and 
ending at D. Let B^ C be any positions of the system on the neighbouring course 
near B and C respectively. Since d^=0, the action (Art. 443) along AB' exceeds 
that along AB by SV=rZ{dTldq')dq'^, This vanishes at the lower limit since 
both courses begin at A, Since T is a quadratic function of the velocities, dTjd^ 
contains a velocity in every term and all these velocities vanish in the position £, 
i.e. at the upper limit. We therefore have dV=0, We infer that the difference 
of the actions along AB and AR is of the order of the quantities neglected in 
investigating this expression for dV, Thus the difference of these two actions is of 
the order of the squares and products of 5q and 8q\ 

Next let M' be any position on the neighbouring motion B'C* so that the change 
of place B'M' is finite. The velocities in every position of the system between B' 
and M' are of the order Sq', and hence the semi vis viva T is of the order (dq')K 
But the time of transit from B' to M^ varies inversely as the mean velocity, hence 
the jTdtf i.e. the action from B' to M', is of the first order of small quantities, 
viz. dq\ This action is essentially positive, and we have just proved that it is 
infinitely greater than the difference of actions along AB and AB\ Hence the 
action along AM' is greater than that along AB, 

In the same way if N' be a position of the system properly chosen on the neigh- 
bouring course nearer C, we may show that the action along N'D is greater than 
that along CD. The action along M'N' is also greater than that along BC. It 

* Exceptional cases, similar to these, occur in the theory of maxima and minima 
in the differential calculus. When the independent variable is not capable of 
unlimited increase, but is bounded in one or both directions, its value at either 
boundary sometimes corresponds to a maximum or minimum value of the dependent 
variable, though this is not found by making the differential coefficient equal to 
zero. 

In the calculus of variations some instances in which the variations at the 
boundaries are not susceptible of every sign are given in De Morgan's Differential 
Calculus, 1842, page 460, Ac, These appear to have been rediscovered by Dr Tod- 
hunter in his Researches in the Calculus of Variations, 1871, Art. 18. See also 
Chap. vm. of his Researches dtc. 
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follows therefore that so long as the separation m space between the positions B 
and C is finite, the action along ABCD is less than that along any neighbouring 
coarse. 

457. Ex. If we use the principle of least action in the manner explained in 
Art. 458 we virtnally remove the restriction on the variation of the co-ordinates. 
Show that in thedisoontinnons course the first variation of jWdt is zero if we 
regard X as a discontinnous function which is eqnal to - i along the courses AB, 
CD and equal to zero along the course BC, 

458. !■ the Action an actual minimum P To determine 
whether an integral is a maximum or a minimum or neither, 
we must examine the terms of the second order in the variation 
of the integral to ascertain if their sum keeps one sign or not for 
all variations of the independent variables. This is a very trouble- 
some process, but it is unnecessary to discuss it. It will be 
suflScient to remind the reader of some remarks of Jacobi, given 
in the seventeenth volume of Grelle'a Journal, 1837, and trans- 
lated in Dr Todhunter's History of the Calculus of Variations, 
page 250. 

Suppose a dynamical system to start from any given position 
which we shall call A, and to arrive at some position B. If the 
time be given, the motion is found by making ijLdt = ; if the 
energy be given, by making 8JTdt = 0. The constants which 
occur in integrating the difrerential equations supplied by the 
calculus of variations are to be determined by means of the 
given limiting values ; but as this involves the solution of equa- 
tions there will in general be several systems of values for the 
arbitrary constants, so that several possible modes of motion from 
A to B may be found which satisfy the same differential equation 
and the same limiting conditions. Let us suppose that when B 
and A are near each other there is but one mode of motion from 
A to B, then by Art. 448 that mode makes JTdt a minimum. 
Now let the position B recede from -4 so as always to be on this 
one mode of motion. Suppose that when B reaches the position 
C another possible mode of motion from J. to -B is indefinitely near 
to the former motion. We deduce from Jacobins criterion that C 
determines the boundary up to which or beyond which the 
integration must not extend if the integral is to be a minimum. 

Jacobi illustrates his rule by considering the principle of least 
action in the elliptic motion of a planet. Let S be the sun, and 
let the particle start fi'om A towards aphelion to arrive at a point 
B. The path is known to be an ellipse with S for focus. Since 
we use the principle of least action, the energy of the motion is 

?' ven : hence the major axis of the ellipse is known, let this be 2a. 
he other focus H of the ellipse is the intersection of two circles 
described with centres A and B and radii 2a-' S A, 2a — SB re- 
spectively. The two intersections give two solutions which only 
coincide when the circles touch, that is when the line AB passes 
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through the focus H, Thus if we draw a chord AG through H 
to cut the ellipse described by the particle in (7, then the terminal 
position B must fall between A and C if the integral which occurs 
m the principle of least action is really to be a minimum for this 
ellipse. If B coincide with 0, then the second variation cannot 
become negative, but it can become zero, so that the variation of 
the integral is then of the third order, and may therefore be either 
positive or negative. If B be beyond C the second variation itself 
can become negative. 

If the particle start from A towards perihelion, then the ex- 
treme point C is determined by drawing a chord AG through the 
focus S to cut the ellipse in G. For if A and G are the limits we 
can obtain an infinite number of solutions by the revolution of 
the ellipse round A G, If in the last case the second limit B fall 
beyond (7, Jacobi considered that there would be a curve of double 
curvature between the two given points for which the action is 
less than it is for the ellipse. But this supposition is unnecessary, 
for the discontinuous course spoken of in Art. 456 supplies the 
minimum for this case. 

BzamplM. Ex. 1. A particle, ander the action of a centre of force at whose 
attraction varies as the distance, is projected from a given point A with a given 
velocity in snch a direction as to reach another given point B, If C be the first 
point on the elliptic path at which the tangent is perpendicular to the direction of 
projection at A, prove that the '* action" from ii to £ is or is not a minimum 
according as B is between A and C or beyond C. 

If B lie within a certain ellipse having its centre at and one focus at A, prove 
that there are two directions in which the particle can be projected from A to reach 
B and that the action is a minimum for one of these and not for the other. If B 
lie outside this bounding ellipse, the particle cannot reach B, If Oil be produced 
to D, where D is such that the velocity of projection at A is equal to that acquired 
by a particle starting from rest at D and moving to A under the action of the 
central force, prove that the major axis of the bounding ellipse is equal to twice the 
distance OD, 

If the point B be without the bounding ellipse, the particle can reach B only if 
properly conducted thither by some curve of constraint. The curve of minimum 
action can be found by the following construction. Produce 0^, OB to meet the 
auxiliary circle of the bounding ellipse in E and F, The required path is in- 
definitely near to AEFB, 

To prove these results, let us find the direction of prpjection from A that the 
particle may pass through B, We notice that if OD=k^ the sum of the squares of 
any two semi-conjugate diameters is Xc'. Bisect AB in N and let ON=x, 
NA=NB=y. Let the required direction of projection from A cut ON produced 
in T. Then from the equation to the eUipse we have a quadratic to find Or, 
showing that there are in general two elliptic paths which may be described in 
passing from A to B. Let the tangents at ii to these intersect ON produced in 
T and U; we deduce from the quadratic that OT , OU=k* and NT . NU=yK 
These equations determine T and U, 

We see at once that the two directions of projection coincide when OT=k, i.e. 
when the tangents at A and B, viz, AT and BT, are at right angles. 
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Describe two oiroles with centres and N and radii equal to k and y respectively. 
Describe a third circle on TU as diameter. Since OT . OU=k^ this third circle 
cuts the circle with centre at right angles. Similarly it cuts the circle with 
centre N at right angles. The tangents from the centre R of this third circle are 
therefore equal. The centre R is therefore on the radical axis of the circles whose 
centres are and N. This gives an easy geometrical construction to find T and U, 
' The points T and U will be imaginary unless the radical axis lie outside the 
circles. The circles must therefore not intersect. Hence ON+NA must be less 
than *. Produce AO to A' so that OA'=OA. Then we see that AB + BA' must be 
less than 2k, Hence unless B lies within an ellipse whose foci are A and A' and 
major axis 2k, the particle cannot be projected from A to pass through B, 

Ex. 2. A particle is projected from a given point A under the action of gravity 
and AG is a focal chord of the parabola described. Prove that the action from A 
to B is not a minimum unless B lies on the parabola between A and C If B lies 
beyond C, find the path which makes the action a minimum. 

The first result follows at once from Jacobi's example. To answer both these 
questions, we notice that there are two directions (if any) in which a particle may 
be projected from one given point A to pass through a second given point B, These 
have their foci S, 5' one above and the other below the chord ABjBO that SS' and 
AB bisect each other at right angles. These paths coincide when B is at C, and 
wherever B may be one of these has its focus below AB, This parabola is the 
path required. 

Ex. 3. A particle, projected from a given point A with a given velocity, describes 
a circle about a centre of force on the circumference whose attraction varies in- 
versely as the fifth power of the distance. If B be any other position on this circle 
through which the particle will pass before arriving at the centre of force, prove 
that the action from ^1 to B is a minimum according to Jacobi's condition. 

459. Tbe inT«rsioii of dirnamioal problMiis*. Since the equations of motion 
can be deduced from the principle of least action, it is clear that, if in applying 
the principle to two different problems we have to make the same expression a 
minimum under the same conditions, the general integrals of these two problems 
can be inferred the one from the other. 

Consider the case of a single particle moving with a force function 17+0 along 

a path APB beginning at one given point A and ending at another B, It s^AP, 

and V is the velocity of the partide, the path is such that jvds is a minimum. If 

ds' 
we invert the curve with regard to any point 0, it follows that ^jv ~ is a 

minimiiTn for the inverse curve from A' to B\ where accented letters refer to the 
inverse curve and k is the constant of inversion. It follows from the principle 
of least action that this curve will be the path of a free particle moving with 
such a force function U'+C* that v'=:.lthli^^. We have therefore from the 
principles of dynamics 

r'v'=rv and .\ r^(U' + C') = i^{U^-C) (1). 

Since the radial angles are equal in a curve and its inverse, the first of these 
equations shows that the angular momenta about any axis through the centre of 
inversion at corresponding points in the two motions are equal. 

* The substance of this article is taken from a paper by Larmor in Vol. xv. of 
the Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, 1884. 
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We haver therefore the following theorem : — if a particle describe a path APB 
with a force function U+C, then a particle can describe the inverse path A'P'B' with 
a force function U' + C given by (1), provided that at one set of corresponding points 
the velocities are related to each other by the equation r'v'=rv. 

Ex. 1. A particle, constrained to move on a smooth sphere and acted on by 
no forces, is known to describe a great circle. By inverting this theorem show 
that a particle, constrained to move on a smooth given sphere and acted on by a 
central force varying inversely as the fifth power of the distance from a point O, 
describes a oircalar path. Show also that this circle is the intersection of the 
given sphere with another sphere passing through and a point 0' which is 
the foot of the perpendicular from on its polar 'plane. 

Ex. 2. Prove that in a plane field of force of which the potential referred to 

polar co-ordinates is -^ + — — ^ t a particle if projected in the proper direc- 
tion with the velocity from infinity will describe a curve of the form 
(r - a sin ^) (r - 6 sin 0) = ab, 

provided -r + , ^.^ + |=^- [Math. Tripos, 1886. 

Ex. 8. A particle, constrained to move on an anchor ring of evanescent 
aperture, is acted on by a central force varying inversely as the fifth power 
of the distance from the aperture, prove that the path cuts all the meridians 
at the same angle. 

We may also transform dynamical theorems by the help of corrugate functions. 
This method is analogous to that used in Chap. nv. of this treatise to deduce the 
motion of a heterogeneous membrane from that of a homogeneous one. A list of 
the theorems required on these functions is given in that chapter. 

Let (Xt y)j (^, 17) be the co-ordinates of two points P, 11, moving in corresponding 
or conjugate planes, and so related that |+i7V~l=/(*+W"l)' W M ^ ^^^ 
modulus of transformation, then 



"■m^ihm^M)' «• 



Let ds, da he corresponding arcs of the paths described by the two points P, 11, 
then d<r=fids. The motion of the particle 11 in the plane ({, 17) being given by 
8\v'd<r=0, that of P in the plane xy is given by 8jv'fjLds=0. The particles P and 
n therefore move freely with velocities v and v' under force functions U+C and 
17' -I- C, provided 

v^v'fi and .% U+C^fifi{ir + C) (H). 

Ex. 4. A particle n describes a central orbit whose polar equation is /(/>, 0) =0 
with a velocity v' such that v'=F(p). Prove that a particle P can describe the 
central orbit /(r*, n$)=0 with a velocity t7= nr*~^P(r*) under a central force equal 
to ^dv^jdr. Show also that the ratio of the angular momenta of P and 11 about the 
centres of force is equal to n and that the times of describing corresponding elementary 
arcs are in the ratio 1 : n*r*<*~^>. 

460. Iiasranse's tranafbnnation. Lagrange has given a general view of his 
transformation from Cartesian co-ordinates which seems worthy of notice. Let L 
be any function of x, x', Ac, y, y', Ac, and of t, not restricting ourselves to dif- 
ferential coefficients of the first order. Let the variables x, y, Ac. be transformed 
to others qi, q^t Ac, by writing for x, 2^, &e, any functions of 9^, q^, Ao, and of t. 
The function L is thus expressed in two ways. By comparing the two values of 
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SfLdtj given by the Caloolas of Variations when the time is not varied, we see that 

is eqoal to the difference of the integrated portions of the two variations. Hence the 

expression under the integral sign most be a perfect differential with regard to f , 

qnite independently of the operation S, Bat this cannot be unless the expression 

is aero, because it contains only the variations Bx, Sq, &c. and not the differential 

coefficients of these variations. We have therefore the general equation of trans- 

^fdL d dL , \^ ^(dL ddL ^ \, 
formation S [^ - 5^5^+ Ac.) ix=S f^^ - Sdf'+*^-) ^' 

where the 2 implies summation for all the variables x^ y, (fee, 9i, 9s, <fec. 

If Xt y, Ae, be Cartesian co-ordinates and if L be of the usual form ^mx'*+ 17, 
the left-hand side of this equality vanishes by virtual velocities. Hence the right- 
hand side must also vanish. The g's being all independent, we are led to Lagrange's 
equations. 

Ex. Supposing the Lagrangian function L to be a function of the ^ical 

variables 9, g', 9" and that the differential equations have the type 

dL ddL d^ dL 

dq" dt'dq'^ dt^dq'' ' 

show that the corresponding Hamiltonian forms are 

., dH d dH . „ dH 
r"=-i — 5: j-7> andg"=-=- , 
dq dt d^ ^ dr 

where r=dLldq" and H is a function of g, 9', r. 

Let H be the reciprocal function of L with regard to q'\ then I. + H=2rg". By 

Vol. I., Art. 410. dL/dg= -dHldq, dLldq'= -dHldq\ The first result foUows by 

substitution in the Lagrangian equation of motion and the second follows from the 

definition of a reciprocal function. 

461. Ojrolloal Mottons. When the geometrical equations do not contain the 
time explicitly the symbol H or h may be used to express the energy of the system. 
If we represent the energy by E, Sir W. B. Hamilton's fundamental equation may 

be written 2S (^ Tdt=tSE + rz^,dq'f (1). 

This equation has been applied to the motion of a system of bodies oscillating 
in such a manner that the motion repeats itself in all respects at some constant 
interval. Let this interval be i. Suppose that some disturbance is given to the 
system by the addition of a quantity of energy SE, Let the system be such that 
the motion still recurs after a constant interval, and let this interval be now 
i + dL The symbols of variation in Hamilton's equation may be used to imply a 
change from one kind of motion to the other. If the time t is taken equal to the 
period i of complete recurrence, the initial and terminal states of motion are the 
same and therefore the last term vanishes when taken between the limits. The 
equation reduces %o 2Sj* Tdt=iidE, Let T^ be the mean vis viva of the system 
during a period of complete recurrence of the motion, then j^rc{e=tT^. We 
therefore have ^=2 *<^^->. 

This equation may be put into another form. Let P„» be the mean potential 
energy of the system during a period of complete recurrence ; then we have 

«p^+«r^=«jB, «p^-«r^=2r^^ (2), 

R. D. II. 19 
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which serve to determine the change in the mean potential and kinetic energies when 
any additional energy SE is added to the system. 

If the system is not performing a principal oscillation the motion does not recnr 
at a constant interval i. Let as suppose that the motion is compoonded of several 
principal oscillations or more generally let the motion be of the kind oaHeA stationary 
motion in the chapter on vis viva in Vol. i. If the means are now taken for any very 
long time i, the equations jnst arrived at are still true. To show this we recnr to 
Hamilton's equation (1). Dividing by t=i, the last term on the right-hand side 
becomes veiy small because the motion is such that the ^*s in that term do not 
continually increase with the time. We therefore have 2S (iT^)li= SE, and the rest 
of the proof is the same as before. 

These or equivalent equations have been applied by Bolzman, Clansius and 
Szily to the Dynamical Theoiy of Heat. The papers of the two latter are in 
various numbers of the Philosophical Magazine extending from 1870 onwards. 
The second of the equations (2) may be called Olausius' equation. The reader 
may also refer to a work by Prof. J. J. Thomson on the Applications of Dynamics 
to Physics and Chemistry ^ 1888. 

462. Ex. 1. If the period of complete recurrence of a dynamical system is not 
altered by the addition of energy, prove that this additional energy is equally dis- 
tributed into potential and kinetic energy. See Art. 78. 

Ex. 2. A quantity of energy dE is communicated to a system whose mean 
semi vis viva during a period of complete recurrence is T^, This is repeated 
continually, so that at last the mean vis viva and the period of complete recurrence 

/dE 
^~ = 0. This example is due to M. Szily, 

and is important in the Dynamical Theory of Heat. 

On the Solution of the Oenerai Equations of Motion. 

463. Hamilton'! Solution. Sir W. R. Hamilton has ap- 
plied his fundamental theorem expressing the variation of the 
Principal and Characteristic functions to obtain a new method of 
solving dynamical problems. 

Let 03i, ^/, ^j, A', &c.) be the values of (q,, }/, g,, j,', &c.) 
when t=tQ, and let T© be the same function of (ffi, )8/, Sic.) that 
T is of (}i, qi'y &c.). We have then by Art. 442 when t is written 
for the upper limit 

It is clear that both S and V may be regarded as functions of 
the time and the initial conditions of the system of bodies, ie. we 
may regard either of these quantities as a function of to, t, fii, )8,, 
&c., 0i\ A'> &c. Also the co-ordinates qi, g,, &c. are functions of 
to, t and the same initial conditions. Though these functions are 
in general unknown, yet we can conceive the initial velocities 
I3i, I3.i, &c. eliminated, so that 8 and Fare now functions of to, t, 
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and )8i, ft, &c., q^ g„ &c. the co-ordinates of the system at the 
times to and t 

Let S be thus expressed, then, by the equation for 88, we have 
the typical equations 

dS ^ dT dS _ dTo .- v 

d^~d?" dfi^'^d/y ^ ^' 

Since T is not a function of g", the first of these eauations 
contains no differential coefficient of a co-ordinate higher than the 
first. This equation, therefore, represents typically all the first 
integrals of the equations of motion. 

Since TJ, contains only the initial co-ordinates and the initial 
velocities, the second equation has no differential coefficient of 
any co-ordinate in it. This equation, therefore, represents typically 
all the second integrals of the motion. 

Besides these we have the two-equations 

f=-^. 1-^' ; ■■«■ 

where, if the geometrical equations do not contain the time ex- 
plicitly, we may put h for H, h being a constant. In this case 
these integrals may be used to connect the constant of vis viva 
with the constants (ft ft, &a). 

Comparing Art. 447 with these results we see that S is such 
a function, that all the equations of motion and their integrals are 
included in the statement that 85 is a known function of the 
variation of the limits. If we keep the limits fixed, we cfet 
Lagrange's equations ; if we vary the limits we get the integrat. 

464. In just the same way, if we regard ^i, j/, &c. as 
functions of t, the initial co-ordinates and their initial velocities, 
we may eliminate t also by means of the equation 

We may eliminate ^o ^o by means of a similar equation 
giving Ho in terms of the initial conditions. Both these reduce 
to H=Ho=T-- Z7 when the geometrical equations do not contain 
the time explicitly. 

Let u>s suppose V tobe expressed in this manner as a function 
of the initiai co-ordinates, the co-ordinates at the time t, and of H 
and Ho. Then, by the equation for SF, 

dV^dT dV dTo dr_ dV _ 

dq^dq"' dl3^ dft' dH^^' dHo^ ^' 
Supposing V to be known, the first of these equations gives in 
a typical form all the first integrals of the equations of motion. 
The second supplies as many equations as there are co-ordinates 

19—2 
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(?i> ?2, <^o.). When the geometrical equations do not contain the 
time explicitly these do not contain t, but they all contain h. 
One of them, therefore, reduces to the relation between this 
constant and the constants 03, ff, &c.). The two last equations 
become dV/dh = ^ — ^. This will give another second integral of 
the equations of motion containing the time, 

465. The typical expression dT/d^ has been called in Vol. i. 
the momentum corresponding to the co-ordinate q or, more briefly, 
the q component of the momentum. We may therefore say that 
the } component of the momentum is given by dS/dq or dV/dq 
according as we are using S or V. 

The momenta corresponding to the co-ordinates ji, 521 &c. will 
be represented by the symbols ^, jOj, &c., or typically by the single 
letter p. 

Bv Lagrange's equations dp/dt = dL/dq, we may therefore also 
say that the rate of change of each momentum is equal to the 
differential coefficient of a single function, viz. L with regard to 
the corresponding co-ordinate. 

466. If <3= r (Sg2)'+H)<ft, where P=^, prove that 9Q=rmt + lqbp^^, 

Thence show that if Q be expressed as a fanction of the initial and terminal 
components of momentum, viz. (<4, a,, <fto.) and {pi,p^t <fec.) and of the times t^ 

and «, then — =g, ^= -ft 1Jr=J3'. This result is due to Sir W. R. Hamilton. 
dp ^ da dt 

467. BxamplM. Ex. 1. A homogeneous sphere of unit mass rolls down a 
perfectly rough fixed inclined plane. If the position of the sphere is defined by the 
distance q of the point of contact from a fixed point on the inclined plane, show that 



^='^^r-w^^9^-i^^. 



where g is the resolved part of gravity down the plane and 1^=0, 

Thence obtain by substitution the Hamiltonian first and second integrals of the 

equation of motion. 

We easUy find, as in VoL i., that g=/3+/5't+A^«'- ^^ ^=^3'*. U=gq, 

To find 5, we substitute in iSf = J* (r+ V) dt. After integration we must eliminate 

^ by means of the equation for q. 

Ex. 2. Taking the same circumstances of motion as in the last example, show 

that V=~-'J^{{gq-\-hy -(gp+hy). Thence also deduce the Hamiltonian first 
og 

and second integrals. 

Ex. 8. Show how to deduce the equation of vis viva from the Hamiltonian 

integrals. 

^ ^ Tr^^ , ^ jTTTi ^y ^dV .dV dH 

We have V a function of q^, g„ &c. and H. Hence ■57 = ^^3 "♦* ^"5^ » 

which becomes by Hamilton's integrals 2^= S {dTldq') q' + f {dHldt). When T is a 
homogeneous quadratic function of (g/, g^', &c.) this gives dHldt^O, or £*= con- 
stant The equation of vis viva may also be deduced from Hamilton's principal 
function. 
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Ex. 4. When the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, 
ahow that no two of the Hamiltonian integrals can be the same and that no one 
can be deduced from two others. 

If it were possible that two could be the same, the ratio of dTfdq-^ to dTjdq^ must 
be some constant im Integrating this partial differential equation, we find T to be a 
homogeneous quadratic function of qi-\-mq^, q^', (&c. It would, therefore, be possi- 
ble to set the system in motion, with values of q^ and q^' which are not zero, and 
yet so that the system is without vis viva. 

Ex. 5. In any dynamical system, if the co-ordinates g^, g,, g, and their corre- 
sponding momenta Pi , J9,, p, are expressed in terms of their initial values and the 
time elapsed, prove that the Jacobian of Pi^Ptf PztQitQit 9s ^^^^ regard to their 
initial values is equal to unity. 

Ex. 6. A system whose co-ordinates are q^ q^, &e, is making small oscillations 
about a state of steady motion determined by 9i=0, 92 =0, &c. The Lagrangian 
function, as in Art. Ill, is given by L=LQ-k-'SAq'+L2, where I^ is a homogeneous 
function of the second order of the co-ordinates and their velocities. Prove that 

S=L^{t-t^) + ZA{q-P) + \[lqdLJdq% 

where the last term is to be taken between the limits Iq and e. Here the in- 
tegrations have been effected, but in order to express 8 (Art. 463) as a function of 
the co-ordinates we must finally substitute for ^ and ^ in terms of these quantities. 
Ex. 7. The position of a system making small oscillations as in Ex. 6 is 
defined by one co-ordinate 9, so that 

L=L^ + A^q' + iAuq'^+iC^^q^ + G^qq', 
where the coeffldents are all constants. Prove that when eo=0 

where m'= CulAu, 

Ex. 8. A particle oscillates in a straight line about a centre of force which 
varies as the distance, show that the Hamiltonian function 
o^n/m (xo^+a^(iOB^{^){t-^)-2xx^ 
2 sinV(M)(^-to) 

Verify this by deducing the Hamiltonian Integrals. 

468. Hamilton'! Differential Equation!. By the pre- 
ceding reasoning all the integrals of a dynamical system of equa- 
tions can be expressed in terms of the diflFerential coefficients of 
a sinfi^le function. But the method supplies no means of discovering 
this ranction A priori. We shaU now show that this function must 
always satisfy a certain differential equation, so thai the solution of 
aM dynamical problems Tnay he reduced to the integration of one 
differential equation. 

To construct this diflFerential equation we first form the 
reciprocal of the Lagrangian function L=^T+ U according to the 
rule given in the first volume of this treatise, Arts. 410 and 414. 
Brie% the rule is as follows, we put dT/dqi = pi, dT/dq^ =p%, &c. 
as in Art. 465 of this volume ; also putting 
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we eliminate the velocities g/, q^, &c. and express Ti as a function 
of the co-ordinates q^ q^, «c. and the momenta jt>i, p^ &c. The 
reciprocal function of L=T-\-U is then fl" = Ta — U. 

If the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, 
the vis viva 27 is a homogeneous quadratic function of the 
velocities. If this fiinction be 

27 = Anqi' + ^Ayj.'q,' + &c., 
pi p, .. 
p^ AnAj^., 



we have ^2 = — sx 
2A 






where A is the discriminant of T; see Vol. I. Art. 413. Thus H 
is a quadratic function of the momenta pi, Pa, &c. We may 
shortly write this in the form 

H=iBnPi' + B^p^+...'-U. 

But pi — dVldqi, p2 = dV/dq^, &c, and the equation of vis viva 
gives H=^h. Hence Fmust satisfy the equation 

In just the same way pi = dS/dq^ , p^ = dSjdq^, &c. and fl" = — dSjdt 
Hence S must satisfy the equation 

ID /^V jy dSdS „ jr dS .„, 

^Hd^J "-^-d^^dq^^'-^^—dt (")• 

Here the coefficients £„, £,,, &c. are all known functions of the 
co-ordinates q^ q^, Ac. 

We have supposed V to be expressed as a function of the 
co-ordinates at the time t, the initial co-ordinates and the energy 
h. But in this equation we may also regard V to he a function of 
the co-ordinates at the time t, the energy h, and cw many arbitrary 
constants as there are co-ordinates. In this case these constants 
are really functions of the initial co-ordinates which we do not 
care to determine. The equations giving the momenta p^ jt>„ &c. 
at the time t as the diCFerential coefficients of V with regard to 
Qif 9sf $c. will still be true; but the equations expressing the 
initial momenta are supposed not to be wanted. 

If we take as these constants the actual co-ordinates at any 
epoch ^ = ^ we may form another equation of a form similar to (I) 
with )8i, ^S,, &c. written for ji, ja, &c. and to for t It is then 
necessary that V should satisfy both these equations. 

Summing up, we may form the Hamiltonian equation (I) by 
the following process. We first form the Lagrangian function 
L = T+ U and thence its reciprocal function H=T— U hy Vie rule 
given in Vol. I. Art, 410. Eqyxiting this to a constant K 'fve have the 
equation of vis viva expressed in terms of the momenta. Lastly ^ we 
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write for the momenta the differential coefficients of V with regard 
to the corresponding co-ordinates. 

469. When the equations contain the time explicitly, the vis viva 2T contains 
both first and second powers of the yelodties. Let this be 

2r=iiiig„'«+2iiirf/gj' + + 2Ji^/ + 2^,^,' + .... 

Then the reciprocal function T, contains both first and second powers of p^, p, &c., 
and may be written 

p-Ai All ^u ' 



^* 2A 



where A is the minor of the leading constituent in this determinant. Thus 
H^T^-U when expanded takes the form 

^=4AiJ>i*+^i2PiPi+ ... + B,Pi+BjP3+ ... - 17. 
We then substitute pj^dK/d^i Sto. and obtain the equation 



(dV\* dV 



Since the time ( here occurs explicitly we suppose its value dVjdH to have been 
written for it. We have thus a partial differential equation to find F as a function 
of 9i, 9s cfec. and H. Supposing F to be properly found from this partial differen- 
tial equation, the formulas given in Art. 468 would determine all the integrals of the 
dynamical equations. 

Ex. If the expression for T were of the form 

where 2*^ is a homogeneous function of q^^ q^ &o. of the mth degree, show that the 
reciprocal function of T is Z (n - 1) T,^, which must of course be expressed in terms 
of the momenta. It may be noticed that Tj is absent from the formula. 

470. Jacobi'i Complete Integral. We thus have, in 
general, a partial differential equation to find V or 8. This 
equation admits of many forms of solution, but Sir W. R Hamilton 
gave no rule to determine which integral is to he taken. This 
defect has been supplied by Jacobi in the following proposition. 

Let there he n co-ordinates in the system, Suppose a complete 
solution to have heen found containing w — 1 con^nts (besides h) 
and the constants which may he introduced hy simple addition to 
the function V, These constants need not he the initial values of 
qi,qtf Jkc, hut may he any constants whatever. Let them be denoted 
bybi,hi...hft^i,soihat 

^=/(?i>?» •••?»», 6i, 6a...6ii-i) + 6« (1). 

Then the integrals of the dynamical equations will he 

%r"^''^'d^r-'^''fh^*''' ^^^' 

where Oi, Oa ... On-i cind € are n new arbitrary constants, and the 
first integrals of the equations may be written in the form 

df _dT df _dT ^ _ #. 

dqi~'dqx' dqa^^dq^' '" 
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It appears from Jacobi's proposition that any integral, provided 
it is complete, tvill supply a solution to the dynamical problem. 
We have also a suflScient number of constants, viz. ftj ... bn^i, A, € 
and Oi ... On^i to satisfy any initial conditions. 

An integral of a partial differential equation has been called by Lagrange 
** complete," when it contains as many arbitrary constants as there are independent 
variables. It is implied that the constants enter in such a manner into the inte- 
gral that they cannot by any algebraic process be reduced to a smaller number. 
For iuHtance, if two of the constants enter in the form &i + &si they amount on the 
whole to only one. 

471. To prove these results we must show that, if the form of 
F given by (1) satisfies identically the equation 

H = iBupi' + B,,p,p,+ .,.^U^h (I), 

where p stands for dV/dq, then the relations (2) will satisfy iden- 
tically the two typical Hamiltonian equations 

dH , dH f ^TTx 

^ = ?. --^-P (H). 

It will immediately follow, since H and T-\-U are reciprocal func- 
tions, that the relations (2) will also make 

dT 

p=rf7 • ™- 

Since (I) is identically satisfied, we mav diflFerentiate it partially 
with regard to each of the n constants Oi . . . hn^i and A. We thus 
obtain, after substitution firom (1), w — 1 equations of the form 

dpi db dpi dh '" * 

and an nth equation derived from this by writing h for b and 
unity for the zero on the right-hand side. We shall use these n 
equations to find dH/dpi, dH/dpi, &c. 

But if we diflFerentiate Jacobi s integrals (2) with regard to t 
we have n - 1 equations of the form 

dt dbdqi dt dbdq^ '" * 

and an nth equation derived from this by writing h for b and 
putting unity on the right-hand side. We shall use these n equa- 
tions to find dq/dti, dqjdt, &c. 

Comparing these two sets of equations, we see that, when we 
substitute for the typical p its value derived from p = df/dq^ the 
equations become identical Hence, 

dE_,dqj dH_dq^ « 
dpi^ dt * dpi"^ dt ' 
Again, if we diflFerentiate the identical equation (I) with regard 
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to each of the co-ordinates ji . . . }„ in turn, we obtain after sub- 
stitution from (1) the typical equation 

dH dH dpi dH dp^ _ -. 
dq dpi dq dp^ dq '" "" ' 
. dH ^dqi d^f ^ dq^ d^f ^ 
* * dq dt dqidq dt dq^ 

But since p = df/dq, the right-hand side is the same as dp/dt, we 
therefore have 

dqi" dt' dq^^ dt * 

472. When the geometrical eqaations contain the time explicitly the enmicia- 
tion is slightly altered. Since the partial equation, as explained in Art. 469, has 
nown + 1 variables, yiz. ^i,...g» and H, the complete integral has n+1 constants 
and may be written in the form 

V=f{qi"qn, H, 61...6J + 6.H.1 W- 

Then the n integrals of the dynamical equations are 

|=-a,. *c.. f^=-«. (2). 

where o^ ... 0,^ are it new arbitrary constants. These integrals contain 9i ...9^ ^^^ 
H, but H may be eliminated and t introduced by using the equation dVldH=L 
The n first integrals are 

df dT ^ df dT ,„, 

and H may be eliminated as before. 

When the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly the partial 
differential equation (III) of Art. 469 contains H but not dVIdH, this last having 
been introduced merely to eliminate (. The complete integral has therefore 
n constants instead of n+1. We now write h for H and by Art. 464 we have 
dVldh=t - to. Putting e for - 1^, we see that the place of the missing constant in 
(2), viz. o^, is filled by the constant e. 

478. O«oiii«trleal Bemarks. To simpliij^ the argument let us suppose that 
the dynamical system depends only on two co-ordinates 9it 9s« The Hamiltonian 
equation (I) therefore takes the form 

»»«©•-" t:£^-(f.)'=-» «• 

Let us suppose that a complete integral has been found, viz., 

F=/(gi, ?,. h) + ^ (2). 

Begarding 9|, q^ and V as the Cartesian co-ordinates of a point P, this is the 
equation to a double system or family of surfaces. Let us select any family we 
please, so that the constants fr^, &, are now related by some equation b^=f{bi). 
The characteristics of this chosen family are given by 

0:i.dfldbi + drHdbi ( ^ '' 

where hi is regarded as a constant. 

The general integral is obtained by eliminating &j between the two equations (3). 
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Here bi in the first equation is to be regarded as a function of g^, q^t determined by 
the second equation. This of course is merely following Lagrange's rule to find the 
general integral when any complete integral is known. 

In the same way we find that Lagrange's singular solution is at infinity. 

It appears from this that all the characteristics of all the families of surfaces 
included in the complete integral (1) are used to build up the general integral. We 
choose any set of charaoteristios we plekae so that a surface can be made to pass 
through every member of the set. This surface is a particular case of the general 
solution. 

474. According to Jacobl*s theorem the path of the dynamical system is defined 
by dfldbi = - o^. Looking at the second of equations (8) we see that this is equiyalent 
to asserting that d^f/Jdhi and therefore h^ is constant. It follows that the possible 
paths of the dynamical syitem are the characterUtia of the families which may be 
chosen out of the complete integraL 

475. Since Lagrange's method of finding the general integral will give a solu- 
tion whatever the form of ^ (6i) may be, we may use that process to obtain other 
complete integrals. If we write 0(m, 6|) +n for ^(6|) and proceed to eliminate bi we 
obtain a solution which contains two constants, viz. m and n, and which is therefore 
a complete integral. Here 4> may be any function we please, and 5i is to be regarded 
as a function of q^, g^ determined by the second of the equations (8). 

The paths derived from this new complete integral by Jacobi's method are 
given by Wldb^ + dxf/ldbi) dbi\dm + d^/dm = - a^ . 

By the second of equations (8) the term in brackets is zero. The path therefore 
is defined by equating to a constant a function of b^ and m. The paths are there- 
fore given by equating b^ to a constant. It follows that the two complete integrals 
lead to the same set of dynamical paths, 

476. If the Hamiltonian equation 

4^11 {dVjdq^^ + B^ (dVldq,) {dVldq^ + B^ {dVldq^^=: U+h 
is such that all the coefficients on the left side and also U are functions of one co- 
ordinate only, say q^y then a complete integral can be found by writing F= W+ biq^^ 
where fT is a function of g, only. Substituting this in the Hamiltonian equation 
we have a differential equation with one independent variable, viz. q^. The solution 
of this can be effected by the ordinary method of separating the variables. Thus 
we easily find by solving a quadratic that dV/dq^ is a known function of q^ and fr^. 
Integrating this we have a value for V with one additional constant. This there- 
fore is a complete integral. 

477. fJTainpl— I Ex. 1. Taking the same problem as that in Ex. 1 of Art. 467, 
show that Hamilton's differential equation for Tis ^ {dVldq)*-gq=h. Integrate 
this equation and thence find the motion. 

Ex. 2. Let us next consider a more complicated case in which there are two co- 
ordinates. The simplest example we can take is that of the motion of a projectile 
under the action of gravity. 

If g|, 93 be its co-ordinates the equation of vis viva may be written 
} [q^*^ + g,'S) = -gq2+ h. Following the rule of Art. 468 we see that the Hamiltonian 
equation is J {d Vldq^)^ -I- i (d Vfdq^)^ =-0^2+ *• ^o solve this we notice that all the 
coefficients on the left side are constants and that (7 is a function of q^ only. By 
Art 476 we therefore assume V= W+ biq^. Substituting and integrating we find 

JF, 80 that finally K= ^i5i - 1^ (2/i - 6i» - 2gqjl* + 63 . 
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Following Jacobi*a rule (Art. 470), the motion is given by 
dVldb^=qi-\-^{2h-b^^-2gq^^=:-ai 
dVldh= ^-{2h-hi^^2gq^)i=t + € 

These easily reduce to the ordinary formulfe for the motion of a projectile. 

Ex. 8. A particle describes an orbit about a centre of force which attracts 
according to the law of nature. If r, (^ be its polar co-ordinates referred to the 
centre of force as origin, show that the Hamiltonian equation is 
((iF'/dr)»+ (dr/rd^)2= 2ft/r + 2/j. 

Show also that a complete integral may be found (as in the last example) by 
putting F=IF+ 6^. 

Variati(m of the Elements, 

478. Lagrange'g Theorem. Let the co-ordinates of a 
system be qi, q^, ...qn and let the corresponding momenta be 
Ply Pi* '"Pn- If the Hamiltonian function be 

J^=/(3i---?n,i?i...pn, (IX 

the equations of motion may be written in the typical form 

f dH , dH .J.V 

p=-dj' 5 = dy <2>' 

where accents denote differentiations with regard to the time. 

Let two independent variations be given to these letters, which 
we shall represent by the symbols S and A. We may ima^ne 
these to be produced by varying in two different ways the imtial 
conditions. 

.-. m^t [^^Sp + ^ S?) = S (q'Bp -p'Bq) (3), 

the time t not being varied. Performing the operation A on both 
sides of the equation, we have 

ASjy = 2 (Ay'S/)- A/Sg + g'ASp -^ASg) (4). 

But reversing the order of the operations, we find 

SAH = 2 (Bq'/^p - S/Ag + j'SAi> ^p'SAq) (5). 

Subtracting and remembering that SA= AS we have 

2 (Agr'Sp - Bq'Ap - Ap'Sq + Sp'Aq) = 0. 
Since both the operations A and S are independent of d/dt, this 
gives 

|2(Ag^-ApSj) = (6). 

Thus the total differential with regard to ^ of the quantity 
summed is zero throughout the motion ; that quantity is therefore 
constant. 

Let us suppose that the co-ordinates 5i,&c. and their momenta 
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Pi, &c. have been found by solving the equations of motion and 
that each is expressed as a function of t and the constants of 
integration, say a, 6, c &c. Let these constants receive any two 
independent variations, represented by Sa, Aa, &c., the time not 
being varied, then the corresponding variations Bq, ^q, &c. may be 
found by simple differentiation in terms of t, the constants a &c. 
and their variations. Tlie theorem asserts that, on substitiUing these 
in the ewpression 

^(^q8p-Ap^) (7). 

the time t will disappear from the result, so that the result is a 
fwnction only of the constants and their variations. 

Let ^ be any time other than t and let ai ... a„, Pi ... /9n be the 
values of />!, &C. ji, &c. at that time. For example we may let ^ 
denote the time of the initial motion, and oci...an> Pi*** fin the 
initial values of the variables pi &c., j^ &a We then have 

t (Lqhp-^piq) = 2 (A/3Sa- AaS)8) .".(8). 

Lagrange deduces the theorem from his own general equations 
of motion, see page 304, Vol. 1, of the Micanique Analyti^ue. 
The proof just given is due to Boole; see Cambridge Mathematical 
Journal, Vol 11, p. 100. 

479. ExtefuUm of L<igrange*$ Theorem. In Lagrange's theorem the quantities 
q, 9+A9, q + Sq are contemporary values of the 00-ordinate q. It is however 
sometimes eonvenient to vary the time also, just as in the caloolns of variations we 
ascribe a variation to the abscissa as well as to the ordinate. Let then q, q+Aq, 
q + dq represent the valties of any co-ordinate in the ondistorbed and varied motions 
at the times t, t+At, t-i-5t respectively, where At and St are any smaU arbitrary 
functions of the time. On this supposition we must alter Lagrange's theorem by 
writing Ag - g'At and iq - ^it Ac, for Aq and hq <fec., see Art. 445. In the same 
way, if A(o and Zt^ be the arbitrary changes in the initial time, we write Aa- a'At <fto. 
for Aa ice. 

Let also H^ represent the same function of t^, 04.. .Oj^, Pi,.,p^ that H is of t, 
P\"'V%9 9i--9i»* Then, making these substitutions in (S) and remembering that 

AH=2(g'Ap-i>'Ag)+H'At (9), 

with similar expressions for iH, AH^ and dflo, we find 

2(Ag^-Ap«g) + AH«t-At«ir=2(A/3«tt-Aa^/3) + AHo««o-A^«^o-(10). 
If the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, H is not a 
function of t and therefore H= HQ=h, The equation (10) then becomes 

2(A5«p-Ap«g) + AW(«-eo)-A(t-g«A=2(A/3«tt-Atta/3) (11). 

480. As an example of this theorem, let the i^ymbol A represent simply djdt. 
Then Ag is the difference between the values of the co-ordinate 9 in the undisturbed 
motion at the times t and t+At, no change being made in the initial conditions. 
It follows that Aa-0, A/3=0, Afo=0, AHq=0. Dividing equation (10) by At, we 
have therefore 8H= 2 (q'9p -p'dq) + H'St, 

which is a symbolical method of writing the Hamiltonian equations. 

In the same way we may let A represent differentiations with regard to some 
other letter. For example, we may regard If as the independent variable, and 
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express p^, &e.^ q^, &o, and t in terms of H and the constants of integration; 
then taking A to represent dfdHt the constants not being yaried, we obtain the 
Hamiltonian equations with t and H, p and q interchanged. 

481. Ex. 1. Assuming H^ip^-qt, Hft=ia*-ptQ, solve the Hamiltonian 
equations of motion and express p, q and H in terms of t and the initial values of 
p and q. Thence verify by substitution both Lagrange's variation theorem and the 
extension of that theorem. 

Ex. 2. Let qj, q^.-.q^ be the co-ordinates of a dynamical system and let the 
corresponding momenta be Pi, p^.-.p^' Taking these in pairs, let (Pigi)t {p^i)t... 
be the Cartesian rectangular co-ordinates of n moving points P^, P,,..., P^^ whose 
positions in space at the time t therefore determine the position of the system. 
Suppose that, when any two small arbitrary changes are given to the initial values 
of thep's and q\ these points take the positions Qj, Q,,... ; i^i, 1?,,... at the same 
time t. Prove that the sum of the area of the triangles PiQiRn PaQs^i &c, is 
constant throughout the motion. 

ProVe also that, if the Hamiltonian function H be expressed as a function of the 
Cartesian or polar co-ordinates of the points P^, P,,..., then H acts as a stream 
function, so that its partial differential coefficients give the resolved velocities of the 
points P|, p2t... in any directions. 

Ex. 8. Bras$inne*8 extenHon of Lagrange^g variation formula. Supposing the 
Lagrangian function L to be a function of the typical variables q, ^, 9" and the 
differential equations of motion to have the form 
dL ddL dP^ dL 
dq dtdq''^dt^d^' * 
show that, when the time is not varied, Lagrange's variation formula becomes 

{AqSp - /^p8q) + {Aq'dr - Ardq') + {A/dq - Ag^ = constant, 
where p = dJjjdq', r = dLjdq", LiouviUeU Journal, Tome xvi. 1861. 

Brassinne deduces the result from Lagrange's equations, but it follows more 
easily from the corresponding Hamiltonian forms. Following Boole's method the 
result is arrived at by equating dAH and AdH. 

482. irocmal Tranafbvmatlons. We have supposed that the constants 
<h*"^» h-"P%^'^ ^^® values of the variables i>i...p», 9i...9n at some time t=to. 
But this restriction is not necessary. Let the 2n independent integrals of the 
equations of motion be 

/i(l>i-J>»» «!...«•» 0=/i («i-.«i». A- A. <o)» /j(Ao.)=/j(Ac.)» &c.=&a...(A). 
It is evident that we may combine these together in an arbitrary manner so 
as to arrive at 2r other independent equations, which may equally serve as 
integrals. Thus supposing, we write 

^(«i...a»»A.../3j=fli, ^(Ac.)=aj. &c. 1 

^i(ai-..«».A..A) = ^, ^.(Ac.)=6i, Aaf ^""^^ 

where Oi, <fec., \^ (fee. are 2n new constants, the new forms of the integrals are 
obtained by eliminating a^^.a^t A-'/^m between (A) and (B). The resulting forms 
contain t^, but, if desired, we may eliminate Iq also, either by giving it some definite 
value or by properly introducing it into the functions ^, &a, ^j, <feo. The former 
course is the simpler of the two. 

The only restriction on the arbitraiy functions ^^ , <fec which it is necessary to 
make for our present purpose is that the variations of the two sets of constants 
should obey Lagrange's variation formula, viz. 

S(A&3a-Aa«&)=S(A/3«a-Ao«/3) (12). 
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302 THE CALCULUS OF VARUTIONS. [CHAP. X. 

Supposing this to be the ease, let H, be expressed in terms of the new constants 
and to . The extended Lagrangian variation formula then takes the form 

2 (A^^ - Ap«g) + Amt- Mm - 2 (A5«a - Aa«6) - A^o^'o + A^^o =^ (13). 
where the letters a^, <fro., frp <fec. are either the valaes of the elements at some 
arbitrary time fo> or some constants derived from them by a normal transformation ; 
the terms containing dfo and HIq being omitted if the arbitrary time t^ is not 
varied. 

There are many ways of so choosing the relations between the two sets of 
constants that the variation formala (12) may hold. It will be presently proved 
that, K being any arbitrary function of the quantities ai...a^, fii"-Pn* ^^ equation 
(12) is satisfied if the two sets are so related that each b^dKjda and each a=dKldp, 

When quantities (o^ <&c.), (/3j <S:c.) are changed into others (oj <^c.), (&] &c) by 
relations such that each b^dKjda and each a=dKldp^ the traruformation has been 
called normal by Donkin, see Phil, Trans, 1866. We shall however extend the 
meaning of this term to include all transformations which satisfy equation (12). 

483. OoaJTLgtiU •l«ments. We notice that the elements or letters used in 
equations (10) or (18) run in pairs, so that in using the theorem it will be 
convenient to write them in two rows, thus : — 

where one or both of the columns containing H, t\ Hq, t^ are omitted when we do. 
not wish to vary e or f^ . The letters or elements here placed in any column are 
usually called conjugates, 11 x^y h^ any two conjugates the equation (13) may be 

shortly written 2(Ax^- Ay5a;)=0 (14). 

We further notice that LagraTige^s theorem is not altered by interchanging any 
two conjugates provided we change one of their signs. For instance we may write 
the letters in the order 9i>--9ii> ^o> <h>*-^ii> ^y 

It is evident that the e£Fect of the change of order in (a, b) is exactly counteracted 
by the change of sign. 

484. Two wayv of nun— lug Hie aolntloiis. Supposing H to be a given 
function of p^ &c., g^ Ac, and e, we can form the Hamiltonian equations of motion ; 
let these be solved and let the constants of integration be expressed in terms 
of either the initial elements at the time to or the functions of them represented by 
a^ &0, , bi &o. In this way we have 2n equations connecting the variables p^ Ac,, 
gj &c. with the 2n constant elements and the two times t and to* ^^ necessary we 
may join to these the two equations connecting H and Hq with the same letters. 
These 2n+2 equations may be combined together in a great variety of ways and 
(with some exceptions) we may express any 2n + 2 of the letters in terms of the 
remaining 2n+2 as independent variables. Two combinations are generally used, 
though others may be imagined. 

(1) Suppose the elements written in two rows having conjugate elements in the 
same column, as in Art. 483, then the elements in either row may be regarded as 
functions of those in the other. 

(2) Omitting the columns which contain H, t and Ho, to and arranging the 
remaining columns so that the p's and g^s are on one side of the middle vertical 
line and Uie a's and b's on the other; the letters on either side of the middle line 
may be regarded as functions of those on the other side together with t and to. 
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485. Varloiui Pottntlal fkmetloiia. Writing the letters in the order 

let the elements in the upper row be regarded as the independent variables. Let ns 
choose the operation A so that the variation of every element in the upper row 
except one is zero ; let this one be q^. The variations of the elements in the lower 
row due to A are not zero, but taking any one of them sayp, Ap= Ag,. . dp/dq^. In 
the same way, we shall so choose the operation S that the variation of every 
element in the upper row, except one, say q„ is zero, then as before dp = 8q,, dpldq^ 
The theorem expressed by equation (14) then becomes 

It immediately follows that —^ = ?-. 
dq, dqr 

By interchanging conjugate elements and changing the sign of one of them we 

may obtain a number of similar equations. In whichever of these orders the rows 

are written, it follows that, if the elemenu in either row are independent^ the 

differenticd coeffldenta of any two dependent elemente^ each taken with regard to the 

corrugate of the othert are equal, 

486. The equality of these differential coefficients expresses the fact that 

Pidqi + . . . +Pnl^n - <h^i - Ac. - ^dt + HffitQ 
is a perfect differential of some function of the co-ordinates 9i...?ni ^•••^n* ^ ^^^ ^o* 
If S be this function we have the typical equations 

dS dS rr dS „ dS 

P'di' "*=d6' "^=di' ^«=dro* 
In the same way, if we interchange the conjugate elements {-H, t), (Ho^o) tmd 
give the proper change of sign we see that 

p^dqi + Ac. - Oidbi - Ac. + tdH - t^H^ 
is a perfect differential of some function of the co-ordinates q^ <fec., \ <fec., B. and 
Hq. If K be this function we have 

_dV _dV dV _dV 

^"dq' '^"dh' ^"dW """dH],' 
To discover the meanings of the functions here called S and V we recall the 
letters L and H as defined in Art. 442. Putting L for the Lagrangian function and 
remembering that H is its reciprocal, (Vol. i. Art. 410), we have L + H-^q'. 
From the equation giving the total differential of S we have dSjdt^^pq' - H=L, 
If the constant elements are the initial values of q^ <S:c., p^ &o., we have in the 
same way, dSldt^— -Lot where Lq is the initial value of L. We therefore have 
S=jLdt where the limits taet^tQ and t=t. 

Again, comparing the total differentials of 8 and V, we see that 

d{8-V)=^-d{Ht) + d{Hotoh 
whence S^V-Ht+HotQ. This leads to the same value of V as that given in 
Art. 448. 

487. It is evident that we may obtain a variety of functions besides S and 
V which possess analogous properties. We have only to interchange two con- 
jugate elements, changing the sign of one of them, and a new function may be 
deduced at once from the new arrangement. The relations between these functions 
may be put more generally as follows. 
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Let any two leries of variables be represented by the two rows 

Firstly, let each element (^ m the lower row be obtained by differentiating some 
fonction il| of the elements in the npper line with regard to the conjugate yiz. Xr, 

This series of equations we may write typically ^= jz • 
Then AA^^^^Ax, 

Similarly ASAi^X {A^dx ^ ^A8x). 

Equating these resolts exactly as in Art. 478, we have 2 {Ax6^ - A^) = 0, 
which corresponds to Lagrange's theorem. 

It follows by the same reasoning as in Art. 485 that each x is the differential 
coefficient of some fmiction J, of the elements in the lower line with regard to its 

conjugate viz. ^. Thus x = -~ . 

Since dAi=:Z^dx and di,= 2a;d{ we have by addition and integration Ai + A^ss'Sa^, 
Hence A^ and A^ are reciprocal functions according to the definition given in 

YoL I. Art. 410. 

Let us next reverse the order of one of the conjugate elements, writing the 

scheme in the form ^i i ^. . .^n-i i (» i 

we then have (r=:dBJdx^ from r=l to r=n-l, and -x^=dBJd^^ where B^ is 
some function of the elements x^.-.x^-i and ^^, Since 

we have B^^A^-xJi^, Referring to Vol. z. Art. 418 we see that B^ U the modified 
function of A^ for the corrugate set (a:,^, fj. 

488. We may now express in a convenient manner the relation between the 
constant elements a^...af^t hi...b^ and the initial values of Pi,.*p^t 9i'"9»* Putting 
ai...at«, Pi.,.Pf^ for these initial values, we have by Art. 482 

2 {Ah9a - Aadb) - 2 (A/S^a - 8pAa)=0. 
If then we write the letters in the order 

each letter in either row is the differential coefficient with regard to its conjugate 
of some function. Thus, if IT be any arbitrary function of the letters in the upper 
row,wehave5=(iir/daand -fi=dKlda. Other orders of the letters give other rules. 

489. OaaoBleal ♦Umenf. We shall now return to Lagrange's equation and 
show how we may arrive at another set of relations by treating it in a different 
manner. 

Writing the letters in the order 

we shall regard the elements on one side of the vertical bar as functions of those on 
the other together with t and (q. As we are about to use Lagrange's variation 
theorem the constants must be either the initial values of the variablee or those 
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derived from them by a normal transformation. Since the time will not be varied 
in what inmnediately follows the presence of t or f^ is not material. 

We shall now prove that the partial differential coefficient of an element in one 
row on one tide of the bar toith regard to any element in the other row on the other 
side of the bar i$ equal to the partial differential coefficient of the conjugate of the 
latter with regard to the conjugate of the former. 

To prove this we use Lagrange's theorem. Let the symbol A mean that the 
variation of every letter on the left-hand side except p^ is zero, so that A represents 
^j,.dldp^. Let 5 mean that the variation of every letter on the right-hand side 
except bf is zero, so that 9 represents 8b, . dldb, . We then have ^p^y. - Aa^b, = 0, 

. ^_db, 
da, dq/ 
which proves the theorem. 

If we interchange the conjugates on the right-hand side of the vertical bar, 

changing the signs of one of the rows, we deduce at once ^ = - —^ , 

db, dqr 

The method of deriving the equality of these differential coefficients from 

Lagrange's theorem is due to Donkin. 

490. We shall now introduce a new symbol due to Poisson.' Let u, v be any 
two functions of the variables Pi...Pni qi-'-^n* then 



/ » v/^** ^ du dv\ 



where the summation is to be taken for all values of { from i=l to t=n. We may 
also include the conjugate elements {H, t) if u, v are functions of H or t, but this 
term is not to be included unless it is expressly mentioned. In using the abridged 
notation (u, v) the order of the letters is to be attended to. The first factor on the 
right-hand side is dujdp not duldq. 

There is another summation which Lagrange has represented by the same 
symbol. To prevent confusion we shall slightly alter its form. Let u and v be 
two quantities of which the variables pj , <ftc., 9, , &c, are functions, then 



f-''i=K£'S-SS'). 



where the summation is to be taken for all values of i, the denominators ti, v being 
the same in every term. 

We shall again apply Lagrange's variation theorem with new meanings to the 
operators A and 9, Considering the letters on the right hand of the vertical bar as 
the independent variables, Art 489, let A denote differentiation .with regard to 
b, and 8 differentiation with regard to o^. We then have (Art. 478) 



t'^*J=^(tt-$S)=»-^ 



the right-hand side being zero or unity according as ar, b, are not or are conjugate 

elements. 

It has already been shown that 

dpt_ da, dpi _ dbf dqt^ _ dbr dqi _ da, 

db, ~" dqt ' dOr " dqt ' dar ~ dpt ' db, ~ dpi ' 

Substituting these values (a«, M = 2* ( ^ -r^ - t ' 3-^ I = or 1, 
V »-r/ ^\dptdqi dpidqi) 

the right-hand side being zero or unity according as An b, are not or are conjugate 
elements. In the same way (6r, &i) = 0, (a^, a«)=0. 

R. D. II. 20 
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When the dyiuunical equations have heen soWed we have 2fi equations giving 
the valaes of (pi He.), (^^ &c) in tenns of t and the constants (a, Ac), (6j <fec.) of 
integration. If these constants are so chosen as to he the initial values of (p, Ac), 
(9i Ac), or if they are any constants derived from them by a normal transfonnation, 

we have jnst proved (a, &)=:0or 1 (I). 

But if the constants are merely those introduced at each integration it may happen 
that they do not satisfy the above relations. To distinguish these cases, the 
eomtarUi are called canonical when they are $o arranged that they eoHsfy the 
relations (I). 

491. There is another way of proving the relations (I) which has the advantage 
of showing how closely they are connected with those ahready proved in Art. 487. 
Let two sets of conjugate variables be represented in the two rows 

and let them be connected together by the n relations 

Then the ^ (n-1) equations typically represented by d^^ldxt=d^jdxr for all values 
of r and s are equivalent to the \n (n - 1) equations represented by 






where the 2 implies summation for all values of t. If either of these sets of 

equations is given, the other follows from it. A proof of this theorem is given in 

Forsyth's Differential Equation* under the heading JacobV$ general method^ Art. 211. 

To apply this theorem to our present purpose we let the two sets of variables be 

so that X corresponds to any letter in the upper row and ^ to any in the lower row. 
Let the 2n relations between these be 

Pf,^i = 4>f^i-h=0, i^n+2=**f3-62=0. Ac. 
where each <f> is some function of the variables 9i...gn» Pi--Pn ^^^ ^> Then 
remembering that the sum (F,., F«) extends over all the conjugate letters, while the 
sum (0r, 4>,) extends only over the p^a and q% we have (F^, F,) = (0r, 4>,) + l or 0, 
where r>8 and 1 or is taken according as the elements 6^, a. are or are not 
conjugate. Substituting for 0r> 0<> ^® equation (F^, Ff)=0 may be written in the 
form (6, a)= -1 orO. 

It follows that the two following statements are equivalent to each other, viz. 

(1) Pidqi + ... + ftido, + ... =a perfect differential ; 

(2) the constants are such tiiat (a, b) is unity or zero according as a and b are 
or are not conjugate. 

It has also been shown in Art. 487 that the first statement is equivalent to the 
following 

(8) 2 {Apdq - AqBp) - 2 (AaSb - Abda) =0. 

By giving the p^B and q*B their initial values in the third statement we see that 
when the constants are canonical, i.e. when the second statement holds, they can 
be derived from the initial values by a normal transformation. 

It appears also that, when the constants a, 6 are any two of a canonical set, the 
summations represented by (a, b) and [a, b] are equal. 
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492. Bx. HdmhoUz*8 Theorem, The natural motion of a oonserrative 
system wonld eany it from a position il to a position £ in a time t\ the system 
wonld also deeoribe the reversed motion from £ to il in the same time. Let its 
co-ordinates and momenta at A and B be respeotively &i...6», a^^.a^ and 9i...g»t 
Pi •••?»• Suppose that in passing through the position A the system reoeiyes some 
small impulse, so that the momentum a,, is increased by dOr, all the other elements 
being unchanged, and that the co-ordinates after a time t are in consequence 
altered by ^i»...d9»« Suppose again that, when passing the position B in the 
reyersed motion from B to ii, a small impulse is given to the system by which the 
momentum p, is increased by Apt, and let A&i,...A&,, be the corresponding changes 
in the co-ordinates after a time t. Then dq,liar = Abr/Ap, . CrelU*i Journal^ Vol. 100. 

Prof. Lamb in commenting on this theorem gives a number of applications to 
Acoustics, Optics, <fec. See Reciprocal Theoremt in Dynamics, Vol. xn. of the 
Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, 1888. 



498. TolMaotk'u Tbeomm. If any two integrals of the equations of motion are 
written in the forms Ci=:^{p^dte., 9j dtc, t), <^s=^(l>i <^>> 9i <^* 4> 
then regarding c^ and c, as functions ofp^ dtc, 9|, dtc, t being constant, the quantity 
(Cj , c^ is constant throughout the motion. 

Since there cannot be more than the proper number of integrals of the equations 
of motion, it must be possible to derive these two from the 2n integrals with the 
initial values for the arbitrary constants. If (oi <&c.), {Pi <fec) be these initial values, 
we have therefore <^i=/(<h ^-> A <^)> ^s=-^(<h <^> Pi <^*)> 

where (oj &e,), {fii Ac.) are to be regarded as Imown functions of (pi <fec.), {q^ &g,), 

XT ^1 <V **i . ^/ ^ . ju dc^ dF dai , dFda^ . . 

dp doLi dp doL^ dp dq aa^ dq da^ dq 

rfc,<te,_^d^_ /4/;dF 4f^dF\fdaida^_daida,\ 
dp dq dq dp" yduida^' da^doiJ \dp dq dqdpj' 

Since the integrals oj , a, <S:c. are canonical, (aj , a,) = or ± 1. Also their coefficients 
in this series are all functions of 04, a, (fee. and are therefore constants. It follows 
that (Ci, Cj) is constant throughout the motion. 

It follows from Poisson's theorem that when/evet two integrals, say «] =0, €^=^, 
of the differential equations are known, the relation 08= (0, ^) must be a third 
integral of the equations of motion, or an identity, or dedueible from the two integrals 
already Jbunon. 

494. Another proof , Since the integral Ci=:^{pi &o. q^ &e, t) satisfies the 
Hamiltonian equations, we shall obtain an identical result if we differentiate it 
totally and substitute for j/ and q' their values given by the Hamiltonian equations. 

Weth^obUin 0=z(-|.f.|;f).^. (1). 

This equation may also be written in the compact form = (H, e^) + dcjdt and 
expresses the condition that Ci=^ {dtc.) is an integral of the equations of motion. 

Let il=2 ^ -r^ - T-^ ^ ^ • we have to prove that A, being regarded as a 
Ldq.dp, dp.dqj' *^ ^ 

function of p,, 9i, &o, and t, the total differential coefficient d,Aldtis zero. Now 
d,A dA ^{dA dA ,\ 

20—2 
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The letters Jhi 9i* <^o. enter into the expression for A only throogh C| and c^. 
Let as consider only the part of d.Ajdt dne to the variation of c^ , then the part due 
to the variation of c, may be found by interchanging Cj and Cj * and changing the 
sign of the whole. The complete valne of d . A/dt is the sum of these two parts. 

The part of d . AJdt due to the variation of c, is 

Ldp, \dq, dt " dp^, dq^ dqrdq, dpr] dq, \dp, dt " dprdq, dqr ^ dqrdp, dp^l J' 
If we substitnte for dc^ldt its value given by the identity (1), we get 

L^« Wr ^/i?i. <««r ^'I'dgJ ~ dq, [dpr dp^dq^ " dqr dprdpj J ' 
If we now interchange c^ and c^ we get the same result. Hence when the two 
parts of d . A/dt are added together, the signs being opposite, the sum is zero. 

495. llTaniplfw. Ex. 1. If 0^=^ is the equation of vis viva and 69=03 (<^0« 
is any other integral not containing t, prove that (c,, c^) is identically zero. But if 
the integral c^ contain t and is written in the form c<,=03 (<&c.) - 1, then (cj , c^ is 
identically unity. [Bertrand.] 

The results follow from (H, c) + dcldt=:0, 

Ex. 2. If Ci=:^ ((fee.) be any integral not containing t, there must be at least 
one other integral c,=0s (<S:c.) such that (Cj, c^) is not zero. 

For if possible let (c,, c<) = for all integrals c^^.c^n* This equality may be 
regarded as a differential equation to find Cf, and it must comprehend all the 
solutions of (H, C|)=0, since this last equation expresses the fact that C| is an 
integral of the equations of motion not containing t explicitly. But two linear 
equations having the same number of variables cannot have the same integrals 
unless they are identical. Hence c^ or ^ is a function of H and the given integral 
is the equation of vis viva. But if c^ is the equation of vis viva there is an integral 
which, combined with it, gives the result unity, viz. that one in which the constant 
is joined to the time. [Bertrand.] 

Ex. 3. If C|=0i (&c.), Cs=^ (&c.) are two different integrals and are each 
derived from the same two integrals, o^, a,, taken from a canonical set, then 
(c, , c,) is finite or zero according as a| , a, are conjugates or not. See Art. 498. 

496. We shall now prove that tJie corutants introduced in JacobVs complete 
integral form a canonical set. Beferring to Art. 470, we see that if the elements 
are written according to the scheme 

Pv..Pn*\t + €, -ai...-a^»_i. 
each element in the lower row is the partial differential coefficient with regard to its 
conjugate of a function /. It follows therefore that Lagrange's theorem applies to 
this scheme of elements when we treat f + e as one of them. Art. 487. But, when 
the elements on the right-hand side are regarded as functions of those on the left, 
Lagrange's theorem supplies all that is necessary to obtain the relations (a, 6) =0 or 1. 
Since t and e enter in the form of the sum t + e, these relations reduce to 

(a, 6)=0 or 1, (6, e)=0, (/», e) = l. 
The constants are therefore canonical. This theorem is given by Donkin. 

Ex. Taking the example of the motion of a projectile given in Art. 477, show 
that the four integrals deduced from Jacobi's complete integral are 
-Oi-q^+pipjg, 6i=Pi, 

2h=:p^^+p^^ + 2gq^, t + €= -pjg. 

Verify that these constants are canonical. 
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497. Ex. Bertrand*8 Theorem. Let a=:</>{pi&c., q^ dro., t) be an integral of 
the equations of motion and let /9, 7, 5 be three others of the same kind. Form the 
determinant in which the first row is dajdpr^ daldq^,, dajdp,^ dajdqt and the three 
other rows are deduced from the first by writing p, y, 9 for a. Let (a, /3, y, 9) 
represent the sum of these determinants for all values of r and s. Prove that 
(A) Pt 7* S) is constant throughout the motion. [Comptes Rendtu^ 1852. 

Briosohi gives a short proof of this by expanding (a, /3, 7, 9) in a series of 
determinants each of two rows. The expansion is 

2(a, /9)(7, «) + 2(a, 7)(«. /9) + 2(a, «)03, 7), 
which is constant by Poisson*s theorem. If the constants are canonical this 
reduces to 2 or 0, according as there are or are not two pairs of conjugate elements. 
He also shows that 
(o. ft 7, «, 17, «=3 (o, /3) (7 « ^7 « + 3(a, 7) (/3 « ^ 17) 

+ 3(a, S){fi 7 V l) + 3(a, v){P 7 ^ «) + 3(a. ^){pyd 17). 
Tortolini, Atmali di Seienze matemcUiche eJUiche, Vol. iv., 1863. 

498. P iMpwli — of (Uf v). As the symbol (u, v) has considerable importance 
in theoretical dynamics, it will be found useful to notice the following properties. 

(1) («,t7)=-(v,u). 

(2) (ii,tt)=0. 

(3) (l><, «i) = land(i)„g>)=0. 

(4) Let I7=/(ttj, Ua...Mj, K=F(ui, iia...u«), where tf^, (fee. are functions of the 
elements (pj, &o,), {q^ &o.). Then 



frr Trx ^ f dU dV dU dV\ ^ 



where 2 implies summation for all values of r and s, Bertrand, see notes to the 
Micatdque Analytique of Lagrange, 1853. 

(5) The following is a more general theorem. 

Let U=f{pi...pny gi...gn, th •<*».). 

V=F{pi.,.pn, ?i...g«, ttj.. .Un). 

Then {U.V)={U;V)+X^^{Ur, H +g(f^. «r)} +^, 

where {U; F) is partial with regard to p and q, and R stands for the result given in 
Theorem 4. This theorem is given by Imschenetsky, see the translation from 
Russian into French in OrurierVs Archiv, 1869. 

(6) If u and v are functions of {p^ Sso,), {q^ &c.) and any letter x, it follows by 
the rule for di£Ferentiating determinants that 

^(«.f)=(|. ") + (».£)• 

Proceeding as in Leibnitz's theorem, we have 

Imschenetsky. 

(7) If 11, V, 10 are three functions of the variables, then 

(tt, (r, w)) + (r , (w7, u)) + (w, (m, 1?)) = 0. 
Jacobi. CrelU's Journal, lx. p. 42. A proof is given in Forsyth's Differential 
Equations, 
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499. TruMfmmatloii of Oe-erdlnatM. The HAmiltonian equations of 
motion may be written in the typical fonn 

p'=-dHldq, q'=zdHldp (1). 

If we now change the co-ordinates ^i.-.g^ ^ others Qi...Q» connected with the 
former by eqaations of the form g=/ (Qi...Q»)t we know from dynamical considera- 
tions that the transformed eqaations take the typical form 

P'=-dir/dQ, Q'^dHjdP (2), 

where Pi-.-P^ ^^ ^® momenta corresponding to Qi...Qn respeotiYely and may be 
derived from the transformed valne of the vis vi?a by the same roles as before. 

In order to generalize this, let ns enquire whether we can find any more general 
transformation, such as 

ffi=/i(Qi..Q*.^i...^J,&o (3), Pi=Fi(Qi...«H. ^i..l^J»*c (4), 

so that the Hamiltonian equations (1) when transformed will take the form (2). We 
suppose that H is an^r given function of (p^, <ftc.), (g^, d^}.) and of t, but that the 
formulae of transformation (8) and (4) do not contain t explicitly. 

Since the Hamiltonian equations (Art. 479) may be written in the form 

2(A^ap-Ap«5) + AH«t-At5ff=constant (5), 

it is dear that the transformation can be efifected if we take 

2(Ag«p-Ap«g) = 2(Ag3P-AP«Q) (6), 

where A and h have the meanings given to them in Art. 478. 

If we write the letters according to the scheme 

Pv-Pn^ -Pi...'Pn. 

we can infer from Art. 487 the following rule, originally due to Jaoobi, (see his 
Dytiamik) : assume any arbitrary function^ ^ (fi- • '^n > Qi • • • Qi»)> ^/ ^^ given co-ordinalet 
and of the new set to be introduced, then the required relations (3) and (4) are 
equivalent to the typical relations p^dyj^ldq and - P^dyj/jdQ, 

Other rules may be obtained by interchanging the conjugate elements with the 
necessary change of sign. Thus taking the order 

q^„.q^, Pi,..Pn, 

Pl'Pn* Qv'Qn^ 

we may obtain transfoimation formulas equivalent to (3) and (4) by putting 
qszdj/fjdp and P=d}l/ldQ where \f/ is an arbitrary function of Pi-.-Pn* Qi"Qn' 
This rule is also given by Jacobi, see the Comptes Rendus, 1837, Tome v. p. 66. 

600. »Tainpl— ■ Ex. 1. Let us choose the arbitrary function ^ to be 

^=l»i/i(Qi .Cn) + P2/,(Qi...QJ + (1). 

We then find by Jaoobi's second rule that the required formulie of transformation 

are qi=fi{Qv-Qn) (2), Pi^PidfJdQi-^p^fJdQt + (3). 

These are the ordinary formulaB of transformation when we change from one set of 
co-ordinates ^i.-.g^ to another Qi...Q,|. 

By remembering the definition of Pi, p,, <ftc. and noticing that Q/, Q,', Ao^ do 
not enter into (2) we easily find that 

dTjdQi'^Pidqi'ldQ/ -^-pMldQi + &0. 
This by differentiating (2) is seen to lead to the right-hand side of (3). It therefore 
follows that in this case Pi is the momentum corresponding to the co-ordinate Q{. 
Ex. 2. A system depends on two pairs of elements, viz. (p^, gj (p,, g,); taking 
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Jaoobi*B arbitrary function to be 2/9^=(^i-Qi)*+(g3-Q5)2 find the formuliB of 
transformation and examine what they become when /9=0. 

Ex. 8. Donkin's rule. In Jacobi's role the arbitrary function ^ is not to contain 
t explicitly. If we suppose ^ to be an arbitrary function of p^, &c., Q^, &c and 
t, prove that the transformation formulsB typically written q=dyf/ldp^ P^dyf^ldQ 
will change the differential equations into others still of the Hamiltonian form but 
with H - dyl^ldt written for H, [PUl. Trans, 1886. 

Let X be such a function of the variables and t that the equation (6) Art. 499 is 
true after the addition of Z {Atdx - £ix5t) to its right-hand side. The possibility of 
this assumption is proved by finding the proper form for x. The second scheme is 
then altered by the addition of another set of elementSi viz. x to the upper and t to 
the lower line. It then follows by the same reasoning as before that :r=df /dt and 
conversely. The equation (5) then shows that if -x must be written for if in the 
Hamiltonian equations. 

Ex. 4. Mathieu'9 rule. If the variables (pj, <fec.), (^j, (fee.) are changed into 
(Pj, <&o.), (Qj, (fee.) by relations such that ^hq^iZP^Q, prove that the Hamiltonian 
equations when so transformed retain the Hamiltonian form. Thence deduce the 
following rule to obtain a set of transformation fbrmulas. Assume any arbitrary 
function of the old and new co-ordinates say ^(?i» (fee, Q^, dro.) and equate it 
to zero. The required relations may be typically written p = fid\lfjdq and 
-P=fjid\l/ldQ. We thus have2n+l equations to find (Pj, (fee), (Q^, <kc.) and /*. 
LiouviUe, xix., 1874. 

To prove the first part of this theorem Mathieu remarks that the Hamiltonian 
equations may be written in the form 

SH=l{d{pq')-dldt(piq)}. 

Hence if we choose ZpSq='SPdQ for all variations the Hamiltonian form is 
unchanged. 

To prove the second part, Mathieu notices that the equation Zpdg = l^PiQ leads 
to 2n equations which may be typically written 

'•S^''^!-'*''-=^' <^->' ^>S:+''ft+*«-=*' <°-)' 

where t has any value f^om 1 to n. The set (II.) shows, by elimination, that the 
Jacobian of 9i...9» with regard to Pi...P» is zero. Hence the n equations (3) of 
Art. 499 are such thafe, if we eliminate n - 1 of the P's, the nth will also disappear, 
and leave an equation containing only 9i...9n and Qi...Q^. This is the equation he 
calls ^=0. Differentiating ^=0 with regard to Pi-.P^ in turn, the equations (U.) 
show that pi-fid^l/ldqi. Then, substituting in (I.) it follows that P<= - fid^pldQi, 
It may be noticed that the unknown quantity /a is not restricted to be a function of 
?i..3»» «i ..«» only. 

501. The use of changing the variables pi (fee., g^ (fee. into others P^ (fee., Q^ (fee. 
is that if the arbitrary function ^ is properly chosen the expression for H can be 
simplified, while the Hamiltonian form of the differential equations is still retained. 
The letters (P^, Q|), (Pg, Q^) (fee. retain their dual character so far as the differential 
equations are concerned, but it does not follow that P represents the momentum 
corresponding to Q. Other conditions must be satisfied that this may be true. 

Ex. 1. Supposing U not to be an explicit function of t and the formulas of 
transformation to contain only the old and new variables without t, show that the 
semi vis viva 2* and the force function U may be expressed in terms of Q,, Q^ (fee. 
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and Q/, Q^ <&o. Show also that if each P is to be the momentam oorresponding to 
each Qy i.e. if P=dLldQ' is to be true, it is neoessaiy and sufficient that 

Xp8q = ZP5Q. 

We notice that, if L and M are the reciprocal functions of H with regard to 
(l»i, Ac.) and (P^, Ac.) respectively, the typical equations p=:dLldq\ P^dMjdCf 
follow. To prove the second part of the example it is sufficient to make M=L. 
By the definition of a reciprocal this requires 2pq*=:XPQ\ and, since t does not any- 
where enter explicitly, this leads to Zpdq=2PSQ. 

Ex. 2. Show that in Jaoobi*B first rule, Art. 499, the P's do not in general 
represent the momenta oorresponding to the Q's. 

If they did there would be a relation between the g's and Q*s alone, Art. 500, 
Ex. i. But Jaoobi*s formulas do not admit of this. 

602. BamlltoB'a •qnattona with Znd«t«niiinatd Miiltl|^li«rs. Let 9i...9»> 
PvPn ^ ^6 co-ordinates and momenta of the system, L the Lagrangian function 
and H its reciprocal. By the principle of virtual moments we have as in VoL i. 

KI*-S"-» <«• 

for all variations consistent with the geometrical relations. Again by the definition 
of a reciprocal function 

H+L=Spg' (2). 

Taking the total variation of this as in Vol. l Art. 410 we have 

«ir=-2^«g+2(-^ + l>)55' + 2g'5i> (3). 

Bemembering that p=zdLldq' by definition and eliminating 2{dLldq)Bq by (1), we 
have 8H=-Xp'8q + Xq'Bp (4). 

If all the pU and q*8 were independent^ we could deduce at once from thU the 
HamiUonian equatiom. If however there are equations of condition between the 
variables we may use the method of indeterminate multipliers. Let there be r 
equations of condition and let these be expressed by 

fi(Pl'Pnf ffi-..«n) = ; (6), 

where i has any value from i=l to r. Differentiating these, and subtracting them 
from (4) after multiplication by Xj, X,...X,^ we have 

8B=Z |-i,'-X,^-X,^»-4oj«, + S |,'-X,|-4oj«/, (6), 

where the 2 implies summation for all the co-ordinates. From this we deduce the 
following n equations: which are typically written 



-^-f".f->.t*- 



.(7). 



If we put Ji:=H+X,/,+Xj/,+Ac (8). 

we see that the equations (7), by virtue of (5) take the form 

p'=-dKldq, q'=dKldp (9). 

The r equations represented by (5) and the 2n equations represented by (7) or (9) are 
sufficient to determine the r multipliers and the 2it co-ordinates and momenta. 
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508. The valaes of the r multipliers \.„\ may be found as follows. Differen- 
tiating (5) we have Zqfdfjdq + Xp'dfldp = 0. 
Substituting from (7) the values of p' and q\ we find 

(H, /)+Xi(/„ f)+\{U /) + ...=0 (10), 

where the symbol (u, v) has the meaning given to it in Art. 490. Writing /, .../r 
suooessively for / in this typical equation, we have r linear equations to find the 
multipliers. Substituting their values in (7), we have 2n equations to find the 
co-ordinates. The equations (10) are given by Mathieu in LiouviUe's Journal^ 
1874. 

504. The equations of condition (5) have been taken to contain the momenta 
as well as the co-ordinates, as this supposition made the investigation more 
symmetrical, but in most cases the momenta are absent and the results are 
accordingly simplified. 

505. Variation of tlM ♦Umenta. Let there be two dynamical problems in 
one of which the Hamiltonian function is H and in the other H+K. Their 
differential equations are therefore respectively 

dH , dH ... , dH dK , dH^dK ._. 

^ = -d?» «=^ <')' ^ = -Wd^' «=^ + ^ <">• 

Let the integrals of the first problem be 

Ci=/iiPi, Ac., ?!, Ac., 0, C2=/a(Pii Ac., q^, Ac., «), Ac (3). 

If we consider C|, c,, Ac, the constants of the solution of the first problem, 
to be functions of pi^ <ftc., g^, Ac. and t, we may suppose the solution of the 
second problem to be represented by integrals of the same form (8) as those of 
the first problem. It is our object to discover what functions C|, e,, Ac. are of 
Pi, Ac, 9i, Ac. and t. The function K is called the disturbing function and is 
usually small compared with H, 

Since the equations (8) are the integrals of the differential equation (1) when 
c, , Ac. are regarded as constants, we shall obtain identical equations by substituting 
from (8) in (1). Hence, differentiating (8) and substituting torp' and q' their values 
given by (1), we have the typical equation 

dc dH dc dH dc ... 

^= ^dp l^^dk-^^" ^dt W' 

where c stands for any one of the constants c^, c^, Ac. See Art. 494. 

But, when Cj, r,,... are considered as variables, the equations (8) are the integrals 
of the differential equations (2). Hence, repeating the same process, we have 
dc dH dc dH dc dcdK dc dK 

g' -— A. ___ J. ^ _ - -U -i- 

dp dq dq dp dt dp dq dq dq 

where the differential coefficients on the left-hand side are total, and those on the 
right-hand side partial. 

Hence, using the identities (4), we get Ci'= "^ ^ + ^ J~ (^)t 

with similar expressions for c,', Ac 

If K be given as a function of p, 9, c^c. and t, we have dcjdiy <&c. expressed as 
functions of p, q, Ac and t. Joining these equations to those marked (8) we find 
Cj, c,... as functions of t 

If Khe given as a function of Cj, c,,... and t we may continue thus, 
dKdKdCi dKdc^ dK ^dKdc^ dK dc^ 

dp^dcjdp dc^dp "* dq dc^dq dc^ dq 
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314 THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. [CHAP. X. 

Sabstituting in the expression for c/, we get 

^^ Ldq dp "dp dqjdc^^ Ldq dp dp dqjdc;,'*' ^ '' 

where the 2 means summation for all values of />, 9, viz. Pn Qit Pt^ ^2$ ^^ 

By using the abbreviated notation explained in Art. 490 this equation may 
be written in the oompact form 

Ci'=(c,. ci) 5^ +(«,. Ci) j^+ (7). 

506. The formulie giving the variations of the constants are greatly simplified 
when the elements chosen are canonical. When this is the case the constants 
run in pairs, let these pairs be C|, e,; <?,, e^\ &c., then (c,, C|) = l, (ci, cj=0 
and so on. The formulas then take Uie form 



Ci'=-dKldCi(' c,'=-dKldc^f'^ ^"'• 



507. Betuming to the general equation (7) where the constants are unrestricted 
we notice that, when c,, c, &c. are expressed as functions of (jp^, q^) <ftc. and f, as in 
(3), the coefficients (c„ c^) &e. may be found by simple differentiation. It will 
usually be found more convenient to express them in terms of the constants 
C|, C3 <fec. and t, by substituting for (pi, g,) <ftc. their values given by the 
integrals (3). 

On Reeling thU iubititution it is found that t disappears from the expressions. 
This follows at once from Poisson's theorem given in Art. 494. Thus when the 
disturbing function is given in terms of the time and the constants of the undisturbed 
motion, the variations of those constants produced by the disturbing forces can be 
expressed in terms of the differential coefficients of the disturbing function without 
t appearing explicitly in any coefficient, 

508. As an example consider the case of a particle or planet describing an 
ellipse about a centre of force. The constants of the elliptic motion are usually 
taken to be the major axis 2a, the ecoentricitj e, the longitude of one apse w, Ac. 
Supposing the motion of the particle to be disturbed by the attraction of some 
other particle, the object of Lagrange's method of treating the planetary theory 
is to find how these constants are altered by the disturbing forces. To effect 
this, the disturbing function K is first expressed in terms of the time and the 
constants a, e, w <fec., and secondly formulie are found giving a\ e\ w' 9ui, in 
terms of dK/da, dKjde &c. These formulas do not contain t except implicitly 
through the disturbing function, and this remarkable characteristic is not restricted 
to these particular constants, but holds true whatever constants are chosen to fix 
the elliptic motion. We may also notice that this property holds when iC is a 
function, not merely of the co-ordinates 9^, g, &Q, but of both the co-ordinates and 
their corresponding momenta. 

509. The equations (6) given above, expressing c/, c^ &o. in terms of the 
differential coefficients of AT, are due to Poisson; the corresponding formulas of 
Lagrange are differently arranged. Begarding iC as a function of the co-ordinates 
and the momenta, we have 

^,gJ, + g^+4c.+f|l+4o (9). 

dci dqi dci dq^ dCj dpi dCi 

Taking the differential equations of the undisturbed motion in the Hamiltonian 
form (1), let their solutions be 

qi=F^(t, Ci, r, Ac), gj=<fcc (10). 
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These if Bubstitated in (1), treating q, c, <&o. as constants, satisfy (1) identically. 
Hence, when they are snbstitated in (2), treating c^, c, &c. as fonotions of f, all 
terms will cancel each other identically except those which contain c^', c^' &c» 
and the terms dKjdq^ dK/dp, The excepted terms which contain c/, c,' <bc. 
can enter only through p' and q\ we therefore have 

dK dp , dp , . dK dq , ^ ,,^. 

-d7=4''''-4''^*"- ^^S''-"*" ^'')- 

Substituting these in (9), we find that Ci disappears from the result, and that 

^=[C|,cJCj' + [Ci,C,]C3'+ (12), 

where [cj, c,] has the meaning given to it in Art. 490. Similar relations hold for 
each of the dififerential coefficients dKjdc^ <ftc., so that we have as many equations 
as there are constants. 

Comparing the equations (7) and (12), we see that in both the disturbing 
function K is supposed to be known as a function of the constants of the 
undisturbed motion and t. To find the coefficients in (7), the integrals of the 
undisturbed motion must be expressed in the form (3), i.e. each constant must 
be given as a function of the variables and the time. To find the coefficients 
in (12), the integrals must be expressed in the form (10), i.e. each variable must 
be given as a function of the time and the constants. Again in (7) e^', c^ <fec. 
are found directly in terms of dKldc, <ftc., but in (12) a system of linear equations 
must be solved to find c^', c,' <bc. In both (7) and (12) the coefficients (Cj, c,), 
[C] , c,] (fee. do not contain the time explicitly. * 

510. Lagrange shows that, when the constants are the initial values of the 
variables (pi, g,) <!kc., these equations reduce to simpler forms like those in (8). 
Begarding any constants which may be introduced in the integrations as functions 
of these, he proceeds in the Micanique Analytique to express their variations in 
terms of the differential coefficients of £* in a form resembling (7). 

511. One peculiarity of the method of the variation of constants is that the 
co-ordinates 9i »..•?« and the momenta Pi,...pn ai^g expressed by the same functions 
of q, c, <&c. and t, whether the motion considered is the undisturbed or the varied 
motion. It immediately follows that the velocities qi^.-.q^ ^xe ftlso expressed by 
the same functions of c,, c, <fec. and t in both motions. To prove this it is 
sufficient to notice that, since pi^dTldq^^ p^^dTjdq^ <S^» we can express g^', g,' <ftc. 
in terms of p^ , p^ &c., qi , g, &e. 

512. The subject of Theoretical dynamics is so large that it is impossible to 
discuss it fully in a treatise which contains so many applications of dynamics. We 
can therefore only allude to Donkin's theorem that a knowledge of half the integrals 
of the Hamiltonian system will in certain cases lead to a determination of the rest, 
{Phil. Trans, 1854, 1855), or to Bour's method of reducing the number of variables 
when some of the integrals are known {LiouvUU*8 JounmU Vol. xx., 1855). 
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CHAPTER XI. 



PRECESSION AND NUTATION. 



On the PotentUd, 



513. To find the potential of a body of any form at any 
external distant point 

tiet the centre of gravity of the body be taken as the origin 
of co-ordinates, and let the axis of x pass through 8 the external 
point. Let the distance 08= p. Let (x, y, z) be the co-ordinates 
of any element dm of the body situated at any point P and let 
OP^r, then PS^ = p» + r» - 2par. The potential of the body is 

arranging these terms in descending powers of p, we get 
„ ^dmL X Sx^-r^ Saf-Sxr^ , 35a?* -- 30a^ + 3r* ) 

Let M be the mass of the body, then Xdm = M. Also since the 
origin is at the centre of gravity, we have 2a;rfm = 0. 

Let Ay B, Che the principal moments of inertia at the centre 
of gravity, / the moment of mertia about the axis of x, which in 
our case is the line joining the centre of gravity of the body to 
the attracted point. Then 

Xdmr'^^iA+B + C), 
tdmaf' = tdm{r^'-y'''-z^) = i{A+B + C)''L 

Let I be any linear dimension of the body, then, if p be so 
great compared with I that we may neglect the fraction (llpf of 
the potential, we have 

M 4-h5-hC-3/ 
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If we wish to make a nearer approximation to the value of V, 
we must take account of the next terms, viz. ^ 4" 

Let (f , 77, f ) be the co-ordinates of m referred to any fixed 
rectangular axes having the origin at G, and let (a, ^, 7) be the 
angles GS makes with these axes. Then 

a; = f cos a + 17 cos ^ + f cos 7 ; 

/. ^ma^ = cos"a2mf ' H- 3 cos^a cos ^Smf ^ + 

If the body is symmetrical about any set of rectangular axes 
meeting at G, we have 2mf ' = 0, 2mf ^ = 0, &c. = 0, so that the 
next term in the expression for the potential vanishes altogether. 
Thus the error of the. preceding expression for V is comparable 
to only the fraction (l/pY of the potential. This is the case with 
the earth, the form and structure of which are very nearly sym- 
metrical about the principal axes at its centre of gravity. 

514. In this investigation 8 has been supposed to be at a very 
great distance. But the expression for the potential is also very 
nearly correct wherever the point S is situated, provided the body is 
an ellipsoid whose strata of equal density are concentric ellipsoids 
of small elliptidty. 

To prove this, we may use a theorem in attractions due to 
Maclaurin, viz., the potentials of confocal ellipsoids at any ex- 
ternal point are proportional to their masses. Let us first con- 
sider the case of a solid homogeneous ellipsoid. Describe an 
internal confocal ellipsoid of very small dimensions and let a\ h\ c' 
be its semi-axes. Then, because the ellipticity is very small, we 
can take a', 6', c so small that B may be regarded as a distant 
point with regard to the internal ellipsoid. Hence the potential 
due to the internal ellipsoid is 

where accented letters have the same meaning relatively to the 
internal ellipsoid that unaccented letters have with regard to the 
given ellipsoid. The error made in this expression is of the 
order {a/pyV\ Hence, by Maclaurin's theorem, the potential V 
of the given ellipsoid is 

^_M M A' + R + C'-Sr 
^^p^M' 2p» 

and the error is of the order (a'/pYV. 

If a, 6, c be the semi-axes of the given ellipsoid, we have 

5 \ o 5 J M 5 
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Similarly, B=r.,R^-iM\\ C^%C''\-^M\\ 
Mo Mb 

Also if (a, )8, 7) be the direction-angles of the line 08 with 
reference to the principal axes at G, we have 

M 2 

/=ilco8»a + 5cos»)8 + Ccos*7=^7'+^if\». 

M o 

Hence, substituting, we have k = — h ^^-r . 

P ^r 

If a, b, c are arranged in descending order of magnitude, we 
can by diminishing the size of the internal ellipsoid make & as 
small as we please, though in the limit the ellipticities of both the 
sections containing cV and c'6' become equal to unity. In this 
case we have ultimately a' -^a? — c^. Let e be the ellipticity of 
the section containing a and c the greatest and least semi-axes. 
Then a' = a\/2€, and the error of the above expression for F is of the 
order ^alpy^^V, 

The theorem being true for any solid homogeneous ellipsoid 
is also true for any homogeneous shell bounded by concentric 
ellipsoids of small ellipticity. For the potential of such a shell 
may be found by subtracting the potentials of the bounding 
ellipsoids, A-\-B-\-C (see Vol. i.) being independent of the direc- 
tions of the axes. 

Lastly, suppose the body to be an ellipsoid whose strata of 
equal density are concentric ellipsoids of small ellipticity, the 
external boundary being homogeneous. Then the proposition, 
being true for each stratum, is also true for the whole body. 

Ex. Verify this theorem by showing that when the attracting body la a homo- 
geneous ellipsoid the terms of the fourth oider gi^en in Art. 518 are of the order 

We first show by integration that the terms of the fourth order are 

o . do tr 

where (X, /i, ^) are the direction-cosines of OS. If the ellipsoid is nearly spherical 
wepat&/a=l-e and c/a^l-e'. It is easily seen on substitution that not only 
are all the terms independent of e, ^ zero but that the terms containing the first 
powers of e and e* disappear. 

The theorem of Art 518 is due to Poisson, but it was put into the convenient 
form given in that article by MaoCullagh. The fact that this theorem is very nearly 
true even when the attracting body is close to the earth provided that the earth 
is ellipsoidal is given by Laplace, Micanique CSUite, Book v. The proof in Art. 515 
is nearly the same as that of MacCuUagh. Traruactunu of the Royal IrUh Academy, 
Vol. zxn. Parts i. and n. Science. 

515. The foUowing geometrical interpretation of the formula of Art. 518 is 
also due to Prof. BlacCuUagh. His demonstration and another by the Bev. B. 
Townsend may be found in the Irith Traruaetiom for 1S55. 
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A iy$tem of material points attracts a point 8 whose distance from the centre 
of gravity O of the attracting mass is very great compared with the mutual 
distances of the particles. If a tangent plane be drawn to the ellipsoid of gyration 
perpendicular to OS^ touching the ellipsoid in T and cutting OS in U, then the 
resultant attraction on S lies in the plane SOT. The component P of the attraction 

QTLf 

on S in the direction TIJ= - . QU . UT, The component of the attraction on 

r 
M SA + B-^-C-SI 

These theorems are also tme if we replaoe the ellipsoid of gyration by any 
confooal ellipsoid. Let a, 6, c be the semi-axes of this confocal, and let p be the 
perpendionlar O ^ on the tangent plane. Since (see Vol. i. ) ^ = Ma^-i- \ B= Mb^ + X, 

Ac. where X is some constant, we have r= - + — i jr-j —' . 

P ^r 

To prove that the resultant force on S lies in the plane SOT, let us displace 
S to S^ where SS' is perpendicular to this plane and is equal to pd^. Because V is 
a potential, the force on 5 in the direction SS' is dVlpdf, But after this displace- 
ment the tangent plane perpendicular to OS' intersects along TU the former tangent 
plane, hence dpjdf^Ot and .*. cIF/(2^=0. 

To find the force P acting at ;Sf in the direction TU, let us displace S to S", where 




SS" is parallel to TU and is equal to pd^. Since Gl^ is perpendicular to UT we 
ha,yeTU=dpld4f. Hence P=J ^= - ^^p. TCr. 

Lastly, jj=__.= _ + - -^ . 

Ex. Show that the product OU . TU is the same for all confocals. 

516. BxamplM on attrmetloiis. Ex. 1. Let OP be a straight line through the 
centre of gravity such that the moment of inertia about it is equal to the mean of 
the three principal moments of inertia at G, then the resolved attraction of the 
body on any point S in the direction SO is, when S lies in <3P, more nearly the 
same as if the body were collected into its centre of gravity than when S lies in 
any other straight line through O. 

Show also that the moment of inertia about OP is equal to the mean of the 
moments of inertia about all straight lines passing through O. 

If two of the principal moments of inertia are equal, prove that OP makes with 
the axis of unequal moment an angle equal to cos~> (l/s/3). In the case of the 
earth this line is in latitude 54° . 45'. 

517. OtlMr laws of attraetton. Ex. 2. If the law of attraction had been 
- (dist.) instead of the inverse square, the potential of a body on any external 
point 5 would have been represented by Sm^j (PS), where ^ (p) is the di£Ferential 
coefficient of ^ (p). In this case, by reasoning in the same way as in Art. 518, we get 

where A, Bt C and I have the same meanings as before. 
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320 . PRECESSION AND NUTATION. [CHAP. XL 

If (x', y\ z') be the co-ordinateB of 8 referred to the principal axes at G, the 
moment of the attraction of S aboat the axis of t/ i8= - — ^-^' . (C -A)xfz', 

518. To fi7id the Force-function dtie to the attraction of any 
body on any other distant body. 

Let (?, & be the centres of gravity of the two bodies, and let 
00' = R. Let A, B, G; A\ B, (7 be the principal moments of 
inertia of the two bodies at and 0' respectively; /, /' the 
moments of inertia about 00\ and let M, m be the masses of 
the two bodies. 

Let wf be any elemept of the body M' situated at a point flf, 
and let 08 = p. Then the potential of the body M at m is 

m < — I ^ > , where /i is the moment of inertia of 

the body M about 08. We have now to sum this expression for 

all values of m\ This rives Jf 2 h 2m' ttt— — ^ • 

The first term by the same reasoning as before gives 

IR"^^ m • 

In the second term, let w\ y\ z' be the co-ordinates of m' 
referred to 0' as origin. Then 

p — R\\ +-0 + squares of x, y\ z'\ , 

/i = /(I + aa/ + ^y' + 7/ + squares), 

where a, ^, 7 are some constants. Substituting these, and remem- 
bering that 2mV = 0, 2my = 0, 2m V = 0, we get 

^+5 + (7 — 37f- /terms depending on the\) 
\ \ squares of a/, y\ z' / j ' 



M\ 



2i? 

Hence the required force-function is 
T^ MM' ^A-vB^G'^^r ^il + £-l-C-3/ 
^=-:R--^^ T^- + ^ 2^^ — • 

The error of this expression is of the order {IVjB^yV, where 
Z, V are any linear dimensions of the two bodies respectively. 

519. Moment of the Sun'i force. To find the moment of 
the attraction of the sun or moon about one of the principal axes of 
the earth at its centre of gravity. 

Let the principal axes of the earth at its centre of gravity be 
taken as the axes of reference, and let a, ^, 7 be the direction- 
angles of the centre of gravity 0' of the sun. Then, if F be the 
potential of the sun or moon on the earth, we have 

j^ MM' ..A' + R^-G'^9I' ^,il-l-£+C-3/ 
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ART. 520.] THE POTENTIAL. 321 

where unaccented letters refer to the earth, and accented letters to 
the sun or moon. Let be the angle which the plane through the 
sun and the axis of y makes with the plane of a?y, then dv/dO is 
the required moment in the direction in which we must turn the 
body to increase 0. From the above expression, since enters 

only through /, we have ^ = ---^ -^. 

Now /=-4cos'a+ -Bcos*^ + Ccos*7, and by Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, we have cos 7 = sin )8 sin tf, cos a = sin ^ cos tf ; 

.-. Tg = - 2 (il - 0)sin*/8sin tf cos tf ; 

.•. the moment required) ^M'^ , . 

, . . , • r ^ = -3-^((;-il)cosacos7. 
about the axis of y J i? ^ ^ ' 

In this expression the mass of the attracting body is measured 
in astronomical units. We may eliminate this unit in the follow- 
ing manner. Let nf be the mean angular velocity of the sun 
about the earth, R^ its mean distance, so that if 3/ be the mass 
of the earth, we have ( Jf' + M)lR^ = n'\ Now M is very small 
compared with M\ so small that MjM' is of the order of terms 
already neglected. Hence we may in the same terms put 
M'IRo* = n'\ and therefore 

the moment of the sun's at-] _ _ q '9/n^ a\ ^— Y 

traction about the axis ofyj ^ ^ '\R)' 

Let n" be the mean angular velocity of the moon about the 
earth, so that, if if" be the mass of the moon, Ro the mean 
distance, we have (M" + M)IR^ = n'\ Let v be the ratio of the 
mass of the earth to that of the moon, then Jlf " (1 -h i/^JS^o* = n"*, 
and therefore, if R' be the distance of the moon, 

the moment of the moon's at-) _ _ Zn"^ (O ^ A\ ^— •V 

traction about the axis ofyjl + i/^~^ ' \R' ) 

In the same way the moments about the other axes may be 
found. Putting k for the coefficient, we have 

moment about axis of a:= — 3/c(-B— C)cos^cos7, 
moment about axis of 2r = — 3/e (-4 — 5) cos a cos)8. 



520. BzamplM. Ex. 1. The foroe-fonotion between a body of any form and 
a uniform drcolar ring whose centre is at the centre of gravity of the body and 

whose mass IS If ' IS V= M'-—^ — j-^ , 

P *r 

where J is the moment of inertia of the body about an axis through its centre of 
gravity perpendicular to the plane of the ring, and A^ By C are the principal 
moments of inertia at the centre of gravity. 

Thence show that Saturn's ring supposed uniform will have the same moments 
to turn Saturn about its centre of gravity as if half the whole mass were collected 

R. D. II. 21 
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into a partiole and placed in the axis of the ring at the same distance from Saturn, 
inx>Tid6d that the particle repelled instead of attracted Saturn. 

Ex. 2. If the earth be formed of concentric spheroidal strata of small but 
different ellipticities and of different densities, show that the ratio of C to il may be 
found from the equation Cjpd (aU) = {C - A)jpd {cfi), where e is the elliptieity and p 
the density of a stratum, the major-axis of whidi is a ; the square of e being neg- 
lected. It follows that if € be constant, the ratio of C to ^ is independent of the 
law of density. 

If we assume the law of density and the law of elliptieity usually taken for the 
Figure of the Earth, this formula gives (C- ^)/(7=*00318598. See Pratt's Figure 
of the Earth. 

Ex. 8. A body free to turn about a fixed straight line passing through the 
centre of gravity is in equilibrium under the attraction of a distant fixed partide. 

Show that the time of a small oscillation is 2r -l«rsi77T77r-^7rT — iri } * where the 

fixed straight line is the axis of y, the plane of xy in equilibrium passes through the 
attracting particle, and ^, 17 are the co-ordinates of the particle. Also il, B, C, D, E, F 
are the moments and products of inertia of the body about the axes. If the straight 
line did not pass through the centre of gravity show that the time would be propor- 
tional to p. 

Motion of the Earth aboiit its Centre of Oravity. 

521. To find the motion of the pole of the earth about its 
centre of gravity when disturbed by the oMraction of the sun and 
moon, the figure of the earth being taken to be one of revolution. 

Let us consider the effect of these two bodies separately. 
Then, provided we neglect terms depending on the square of 
the disturbing force, we can by addition determine their joint 
effect. 

The sun attracts the parts of the earth nearer to it with a 
force slightly greater than that with which it attracts the parts 
more remote, and thus produces a small couple, which tends 
to turn the earth about an axis l^n§ in the plane of the equator 
and perpendicular to the line joimng the centre of the earth 
to the centre of the sun. It is the effect of this couple which 
we have now to determine. It clearly produces small angular 
velocities about axes perpendicular to the axis of figure. We 
shall suppose that the initial axis of rotation so nearly coin- 
cides with the axis of figure, that we may regard the angular 
velocities about axes lying in the plane of the equator to be small 
compared with the angular velocity about the axis of figure. 

Let us take as axes of reference in the earth, 00 the axis 
of figure, OA and OB moving in the earth with an angular 
velocity Of round OC. Then, following the notation of Art. 10, 

we have hi = A<Oi, h^^AcDi, h^ = Ccos, 
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The equations of motion are therefore 



323 



^'dt 



1 + 



•, = Af 



= 



(1). 



The last of these equations shows that (», is constant. Let 
this constant be denoted by n. 

The angular velocities (Oi and (», are to be found by solving the 
other two equations. The solution must be conducted by the 
method of continued approximation, coi and (Oj being regarded as 
small compared with n. 

In the first instance let us suppose the orbit of the dis- 
turbing body to be fixed in space. This is very nearly true 
in the case of the sun, less nearly so for the moon. This limi- 
tation of the problem proposed mil be found greatly to simplify 
the solution. We can now choose as our axes of reference in 
space two straight lines OX, OY a.t right angles to each other 
in the plane of the orbit and a third axis GZ normal to the 
plane. 




622. In these equations of motion the quantity tf, is at 
our choice, let it be so chosen* that the plane containing the 

* We might alBo very oonveniently have ohosen as axes of reference, OC the 
axis of figure and axes 0A% OB' moving on the earth so that OB' is the axis of 
the resnltant couple produced hy the action of the disturbing body on the earth. 
In this case the plane OA' moves so as always to contain the disturbing body S, 

21—2 
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axes OG, OA also contains OZ. Then tf, is the angular velocity of 
the plane ZOG round OG. The velocity of -4 in the direction AB 
is therefore represented both by tf, and by sin ZA . dyfrfdt, where ^ 
is the angle the plane ZOG makes with some fixed plane ZOX. 
Equating these, as we do in forming the third Eulerian geometrical 

equation, we have ^, = cos^-^ (2). 

If, as usual, represent the angle ZG, we have also the two 
geometrical equations 

«,--8m^^ «,.= ^ (3). 

These follow at once fix)m a mere inspection of the figure, or we 
may deduce them from Euler*8 geometrical equations (see Vol. I.) 
by putting ^ = 0. 

The terms OaOh and 0^^ in the differential equations (1) contain 
the squares of the small quantities to be found. As it will appear 
that both dO/dt and di^/ctt are of the same order as the disturbing 
moments L and if, we shall presently neglect these two terms. Re- 

thus 0^ is the angular Telocity of CS roond C and is therefore a small quantity of 
the order n'. We shall therefore reject the amaU terms w,^, and i^S^ in equations 
(1). The equations now become 

-4^ + Cn«i=0, A^-Cnu}i=Mz=-BK{C-A)coBaooBy, 

where the value of If is at once obtained from Art. 519, and in our case a^ir-y. 

Eliminating w, we have ^ + (-t) Wi= - -^ If. 

Since the angular distance y of the disturbing body from the pole of the earth 
varies very slowly, the term on the right-hand side is very nearly constant. If 
this be regarded as a sufficient approximation we have 

But in fiact these are nearly true when we take account of the periodical term 
provided that 8 moves slowly. For suppose Jtf = Mq + 2P sin {pt + Q), 

mr CfiP 

where p is small ; we have in that case «, = - ;7? - 2 =-= — ^s-a sin (pt+Q), 

Cn u*n' — Arp* 

M 
neglecting the small term p* in the denominator we have as before c«i= - 77- • 

The motion of the axis C in space is therefore simply that due to an angular 
velocity (Oi about the axis A\ Since the plane A*C moves so as always to contain 
the disturbing body S^ the axis of figure 0(7 is at any instant moving perpendicular 
to the plane containing it and the disturbing body (i.e. in the figure C is always 

o„ C — A 
moving perpendicular to 8C) with an angular velocity equal to _ - 77— sin 2y. If 

we resolve this in the directions along and perpendicular to ZC, we easily deduce the 
equations (7) in the text, and the solution may be continued as above. 
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taining them for the present, to show how they aflfect the steady 
motion, the equations of motion take the form 

• n^H o y,d0dit Gnde L\ 
-sm^-5j-2cos^ J- ,^ + -^ -n--T 
dt^ dt dt A dt A 

d^O . ^ nfdity Cn . ^d^ M 
^-sm^cos^(^)4--^-sm^^=2^ 

523. We have now to find the magnitudes of L and Jf. Let 
S be the disturbing body and let it move in the direction X to F. 
According to the usual rule in Astronomy, we shall suppose the 
longitude Z of /S to be measured in the dlirection of motion from 
some fixed line in the plane of XY, say the axis of X, Then 
flfJV=Z — -^ and 5/Si = |7r — (Z — '^). Also '^ — ^ir is the longitude 
of the ascending node in which the plane of the orbit of 8 cuts the 
equator. When 8 represents the sun, this node is called the first 
point of Aries. By Art. 519 we have 

i = -3/ic(5-(7)cos/9cos7 = -3/c(4-(7)siniSiVcoSiSiVsintf 
= f/c(C-il)sin^sin2(i-i^) (5). 

-Jf = — 3/c(C — il)co8acos7 = — 3/c((7-il) cos^ 8N sin tf cos ^ 

= -f/c(C-il)8in^costf{l+co8 2(f-'f)} (6). 

These values of L and M contain the two small multipliers k 
and {G — A). They are not the complete values of X and if, but 
only the principal terms (Art. 514). We shall therefore suppose 
that the square of /c(C — -4) is to be neglected. The mean value 
of /ic is w'* where vf is the angular velocity of the disturbing body. 
The ratio rCjn is very small, being about ^ for the moon and ^ 
for the sun. 

By referring to Art. 519 we notice that k contains the factor 
(Ro/Ry. If the eccentricity e' of the orbit of the disturbing body 
is not rejected, even when multiplied by n'*^C — J.), we must 
substitute in (5) and (6) for R and also for I their values given by 
the theory of elliptic motion. The value of Z is known to Be of the 

form l = nft + e' + 2€^ aiu(n't + € -to') + &c (7), 

and there is a similar expression for the reciprocal of R. In these 
series the coeflScients of the trigonometrical terms and the co- 
efficients of ^ in the arguments are all small compared with n. 

524. To find the steady motion or precession. We 

notice that the quantities L and M contain only one term which 
is not an explicit function of the longitude of the disturbing body. 
We find the steady motion by taking this one term alone. We 
have therefore i = 0, if= — f/c((7 — -4)sintfcostf. The diflFerential 
equations are satisfied if we put 

= a, d^jdt = II 
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where a and /a are two constants which satisfy 

sin a [A cos afju^ - Crifi — f /c ((7 — A) cos a] = 0. 

Since a in the case of the earth is about 23|'', we must have the 

quadratic factor equal to zero. Since n is not small, this gives two 

Bk C — A 
values of fi, one nearly equal to — ^ j^ — cos a, and the other 

nearly equal to -ju sec ou 

As in the analogous case of the top, considered in Art. 207, either 
of these values of fi might be the true one if the proper initial 
conditions were given to the earth. 

The latter value of fi gives, by (3), (»i = - {G/A) n tan a, and in 
this case the axis of rotation can not closely coincide with the 
axis of figure. The initial conditions must therefore have been 
such as to give fi the smaller value. 

The actual steady motion is therefore such that the pole C of 
the earth describes a small circle of radius a about the pole Z of 
the orbit of the disturbing body with a retrograde angular velocity 

equal to ^ j^ — ^^ ^ 

We notice that, if the angular velocity n of the earth about its axia were very 
small or zero, the roots of the quadratic to find fi would take a different form, so 
that the expression just found for the retrograde motion of the pole of the earth 
would cease to be even approximately true. 

We may also notice that, if the pole of the equator were veiy close to the pole of 
the ecliptic or very nearly 90° from it, we should have a different state of steady 
motion. As in the case of the top already referred to, the oscillations or nutations 
about this state of motion would have to be treated by a different analysis. 

525. To find the Nutation. We must next consider the 
terms in L and M which contain the longitude I of the dis- 
turbing body explicitly. At the same time to make the diflferential 
eauations Imear we might write O — a-^di, d'^/dt = fi-\-d'^i/cU, 
where the additional terms 0i and dyfti/dt are so small that their 
squares can be neglected. This substitution is however un- 
necessary, for having now ascertained that the constant part fi 
of d^fr/dt is of the order /e((7 — -4) we may at once neglect the 
terms 0^u>i and ^,a), in the differential equations (1). They now 
take the linear form 

i^ (8). 

Since the motion of the disturbing body is very slow compared 
with the angular velocity of the earth about its axis, I is, and 
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therefore L and M are, very nearly constant If this be regarded 
as a sufficiently near approximation we have at once 

M L 

These give by (3), (5) and (6) 

sm a at 2n C ^ \ r/jj 

526. To find the motion of the pole of the earth in space 
referred to the pole of the orbit of the disturbing body sus origin, 
we integrate the equations (9). If we write for I its approximate 
value l^n't-k- e' we find 

^ = const.-2^,-^— cosa{i + isin2(i-i^)} 

In these equations i — -^ + ^tt is the longitude of the disturbing 
body measured ifrom the ascending node of the orbit. This, as 
before mentioned, is the first point of Aries when the body is 
the sun. 

If the origin of measurement of I and -^ is such that they 
vanish together, the constant of integration in the second equation 
is zero. 

527. We may measure the degree of approximation of equations (9) in the 
following manner. If we eliminate w, between the equations (8) we have 

Since we reject the squares of k(C- A) we may, in calculating the value of the 
right-hand side from the expressions (5) and (6), put e=a and f =/ut+y. Substi- 
tuting the values of I and R given in (7), suppose we find 

where the constant part of M is given by X=0 and all the other values of X are small. 
Then solving, we find «i = - 2 ntjA^M ^^ (^* +/)• 

Since F and X' are both smaU we may reject the small term X' in the denominator, 
wethenhave «,= -^SFcos(Xt+/)= -.^ + -^,§ (10). 

In the same way we find ca,= ~+^,^ (11). 

In this approximation we have rejected terms of the order y^M or X^L. We see by 
(7) that this is equivalent to rejecting terms of the order (n'/n)' M or {n'Inf L, 

By referring to (5) and (6), we see that the terms dLjdt and dMjdt contain, 
besides the small factor k (C - A)^ another small factor n' which arises from the 
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differentiation of U These tenns are therefore of the order (n'/n) L or {n'ln) M, 
As the first terms on the right-hand side of (10) and (11) give rise to nutations 
which are very small, or only just perceptible, it is unnecessary to take account 
of the second terms. As these are of the same general forms, Tiz. P cos 21 and 
Q sin 22, as the first terms we notice that they will not be divided on integration by 
any small factors which do not also divide the first term (see Art. 837). Bejeoting 
then these terms we have the same result as (9). 

628. The integration in Art. 626 by itself is not altogether satisfactory. For, 
when we substitute for I its full elliptic value given in (7), each of the moments L 
and M assumes the form of a series of terms such as ii'cos(Xt+/), where the 
values of X are small. After integration these terms get magnified by the divisor 
X and if any constant term should occur it would get multiplied by t after inte- 
gration. 

By a slight modification of these equations (suggested by Laplace) we may evade 
this difficulty. Taking for { its value given by the theory of eUipHc motion we 

have JR>^= constant. This constant is evidently jRqV (I -^)^. Substituting for 

K its value given in Art. 619 and taking I as the independent variabUt the 
equations (9) assume the form 

d^_Pi^ 8in2(t-^) #_Q P^JRoCos2([- ^) 

di^ i2(i-0* ' ^" je(i-o* ' 

where P, P* and Q are small constant terms. 

From the equation to the ellipse, we have ^^ — ' = l + e'coB{l-L), 

If this value of jR be substituted, the integrations can be effected without difficulty. 
It is dear however that the combinations of the one term cos (2 - L) with sin 2 (2 - ^) 
and cos 2{l-f) can produce only periodic terms. These are of the form 

and after integration are divided only by the same small factor n' that divides the 
terms independent of e\ 

Since e' is small, we see that the terms which depend on the eccentricity of the 
orbit of the disturbing body retain always their relative insignificance compared 
with the principal terms calculated in equations (12). 

529. Let us now examine the geometrical meaning of the 

3/c G ^ A 
equations (12). For the sake of brevity, let us put 8 = ^—, —^ — , 

so that, by Art. 519,5 = ^—^^ or 5=^— ~ — ,-. - accord- 

ing as the sun or moon is the disturbing body, the orbit of the 
disturbing body being in both cases regaraed as circular. 

Let us consider first the term —8 cos 61 in the value of 
y^. Let a point Cq describe a small circle round Z the pole of 
the orbit of the disturbing planet, the distance CZ being constant^ 
and equal to the mean value of 0. Let the velocity be uniform 
and equal to 8nf cos sin 0, and let the direction of motion be 
opposite to that of the disturbing body. Then Co represents 
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the motion of the pole of the earth so far as this term is con- 
cerned. This uniform motion is called Precession. 

Next let us consider the two terms 

B0 = ^Sem 0Goa2l, Syft = iScos ^sin 21. 

If we put X = sin 0By^, y = Z6, we have 

(i/Sfcos^sin^)>^(i5fsin^)» ' 
which is the equation to an ellipse. 

Let us then describe round Co as centre an ellipse whose 
semi-axes are ^iScos^sintf and ^fifsintf respectively perpen- 
dicular to and aliong ZC\ and let a point (7i describe this ellipse 
in a period equal to half the periodic time of the disturbmg 
body. Also let the velocity of Cj be the same as if it were 
a material point attracted by a centre of force in the centre 
varying as the distance. Then C^ represents the motion of the 
pole of the earth as affected both by Precession and the principal 
parts of Nutation. 

If we had chosen to include in our approximate values of 
and -^ any small term of a higher order, we might have repre- 
sented its effect by the motion of a point C, describing another 
small ellipse having Cj for centre. And in a similar manner by 
drawing successive ellipses we can represent geometrically all the 
terms of and i^. 

530. Numerical resulti. The preceding investigations are 
of course approximationa In the first instance we neglected in 
the differential equations the sq^uares of the ratios of toi and (», 
to n, and afterwards some periodical terms which are an (n7n)th 
of those retained. We see by equations (3) and (12) that the 
second set of terms rejected is much greater than the first, and 
yet when the sun is the disturbing body these terms are only 
about ^th part of those retained, and when the moon is the 
disturbing body they are only ^th part of terms which them- 
selves are imperceptible. 

We have also regarded the earth as a solid of revolution so 
that A — B may be taken zero, a supposition which cannot be 
strictly correct. 

^G ^ An' 

531. In the case of the sun we have S = x — 7, , so that 

It {j u 

3 G ^ An' 
the precession in one year is ^ -^ cos 027r. It is shown in 

treatises on the Figure of the Earth that there is reason to sup- 
pose that (C- A)/G lies between '0031 and 0033. Also we have 
n/n = ^, and = 23"* . 8'. This ^ves a precession of about 15"-42 
per annum. Similarly the coefficients of Solar Nutation in yjr 
and are respectively found to be 1"*23 and.0"'53. If we sup- 
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po8ed the moon's orbit to be fixed, we could find in a similar 
manner the motion produced by the moon referred to the pole 

of the moon's orbit. In this case S = ^ — j^ ■= . The 

2 G n 1 + 1/ 

value of varies between the limits 23" ± o"". Putting n'/n = ^, 

1/ = 80, ^ = 23*, we find a precession in one year a little more than 

double that produced by the sun. But the coeflBcients of what 

would be the nutations are about one-sixth of those produced by 

the sun. 

532. The complementary functions. In this solution we 
have not yet considered the complementary functions. If we 
abstract all the disturbing forces and regard the earth as simply 
set in rotation and left to itself, the equations of Art. 525 take the 
form Aa>i +CiuOi = 0, Ao)^ — Gruoi — O, 

We easily find 

0)1 = ^ sin {qt + K), (a^^ — H cos(qt + K\ 
where q = Cn/A, and H, K are two arbitrary constants. The 
effect of these terms, if of sensible magnitude, would be to produce 
a small oscillation in the earth's axis. This is sometimes called the 
EiUerian nutation. 

As the initial values of ©i and a>2 are unknown, the magnitude 
of H must be determined by observing the changes produced in 
the position of the pole of the earth. Since the latituaes of places 
on the earth are very nearly constant we conclude that the magni- 
tude of H is nearly insensible. 

533. The effeot of these complementary functions on the motion of the pole of 
the earth has been already considered in Arts. ISO — 1S2. Let i and y be the 
inclinations of the instantaneous axis GI and the invariable line GL to the axis of 
figure GC. Then tant=H/n and tan 7= tan i.^/C. In the case of the earth A 
and C are very nearly equal and 1 - AjC has been variously estimated to lie between 
•0031 and -0033. Thus 7 and i differ at most by y^th part of either and must 
therefore be regarded as very nearly equal. 

As explained in the articles just referred to, the instantaneous axis GI desoiibea 
a right cone in spaoe whose axis is GL and whose angular radius is equal to t - 7, 
the time of a complete revolution being nearly equal to a sidereal day. The 
instantaneous axis is therefore nearly fixed in spaoe and coincident with GL, 

The instantaneous axis and the invariable line describe right cones in the body 
whose conmion axis is the axis of figure, the time of a revolution being 
sin 7/sin (i - 7)th part of a day. The period is therefore 306 to 325 days according 
to the value taken for AjC, This is often oaUed Euler^s ten monthly period, 

534. The common method of finding the latitude of a place P depends on 
observations made on a star at an interval of half a day. The latitude found is 
therefore the angle between GP and the invariable line. As the invariable line 
travels in the body round the axis of figure, the latitude should have a ten>monthly 
period whose magnitude is H, For the purpose of detecting the possible changes of 
latitude special methods have been used, but they cannot be described here. 

A series of observations made at Beriin in 1SS4>-S6, to determine the ooefficient 
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of aberration, led to the result that the latitude had deoreaeed (y''2 in one year. 
Afterwards, at Berlin, Potsdam and Prague, observations made in 1889 — 90 showed 
that small periodic changes of latitude do occur amounting to half a second. As 
the changes at these three places have all the same sign and follow very nearly the 
same law it is impossible that they could be due to purely local causes. They 
appear to indicate a yearly inequality. We learn from No. 8055 of Att, Nach. that 
the observations have been continued in 1891 and that these confirm the previous 
results. The latitude of a place can be observed, by using the best instnunentB and 
taking the utmost care, to within a tenth of a second. This oorresponds roughly 
to three yards on the surface of the earth, so that a change of place of the 
instrument in the same room can be detected (Flammarion, Attronomie^ April 1891). 
When so much can be done we may expect that before long the uncertainties 
remaining in this problem will be removed. In a paper, read to the Oeographical 
Society at Berlin 1891, Prof. Forster stated that simultaneous observations were 
to be made for this purpose at Berlin and Honolulu continuously for a year. 

These places being nearly on opposite meridians, their latitudes should be 
altered by equal but opposite quantities if the changes are caused by movements of 
the instantaneous axis. We now leam from the presidential address of Sir W. 
Thomson that the results of the first three months of observation at Honolulu 
show that movements of the instantaneous axis do occur sufficiently great to cause 
sensible changes of latitude at that place in the direction expected. 

585. These changes of latitude may be due to other causes acting jointly with 
the Eulerian nutation, and amongst these we must include the yearly meteorological 
changes of the earth. The consequence is that the change of latitude appears to 
have a double oscillation, the period of one being ten months and of the other a year. 
The least common multiple of these is five years, so that the changes should repeat 
themselves in this time. Again, when the two oscillations are compounded together, 
the rate at which the latitude changes is not uniform. At one time the magnitudes 
of the two oscillations are both increasing and their rates of change are added 
together, at another time they are subtracted from each other ; see Art. 89 on the 
transference of oscillations. It follows, as Prof. Forster remarks, that one series of 
observations may be favourable to exhibit the change of latitude, while another 
series made at a different time may show but faint traces of change. 

In connection with this double oscillation the problem of Helmert given at the 
end of Art. 23 is interesting. It should also be noticed that the displacement of 
the instantaneous axis has been magnified by the nearness of the period of Euler's 
nutation to that of the meteorological disturbance. 

586. We should notice that the complementary functions are not strictly 
represented by the Eulerian nutation. Taking only the forces which produce 
precession, the equations of motion are, by Art. 522, 

- -4 sin df" - 2 ^ cos Sey + Cnd'=0, 
Ae*' - A mn0}l/'^+CnBm0\f/ = - Ik (C - A)Bme oose, 
where accents denote differentiations with regard to the time. The precession 
being determined by writing ^=a and ^=/ii we substitute 0=a+x and y/fssfU+y to 
find the nutations. We shall evidently find on the right-hand side terms which 
contain the first power of x, and, though these are of the second order of small 
quantities, they should be examined into for the reason given in Art. 356. Like the 
terms in the Lunar theory of the form c$ - a, they modify the first approximation, 
Art. 859. 
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Making these snbstitntions we find that one e£fect of these terms is to alter the 
Eulerian period. If 2irlqi is the altered period, we haye 
Cn C-A 8k 
A"^ A n 

The valoe of g^ differs very slightly from that defined by 9 in Art 630. Since 
the Eolerian period is not yet known with sufficient acooraoy to make this difference 
of importance (Art. 582), it is nnnecessary to discuss at length the effects of these 
small terms. 

537. BzamplM. Ex. 1. If the earth were a homogeneous shell bounded by 
similar ellipsoids, the interior being empty, the precession would be the same as if 
the earth were solid throughout. 

Ez. 2. If the earth were a homogeneous shell bounded externally by a spheroid 
and internally by a concentric sphere, the interior being filled with a perfect fluid 
of the same density as the earth, show that the precession would be greater than if 
the earth were solid throughout. 

Let (a, a, c) be the semi-axes of the spheroid, r the radius of the sphere. Then, 
since the precession varies as {C-A)IC by Art. 529, the precession is increased in 
the ratio a*e : a*e - r*. 

Ex. 8. If the sun were removed to twice its present distance, show that the 
solar precession per unit of time would be reduced to one-eighth of its present 
value ; and the precession per year to about one-third of Its present value. 

Ex. 4. A body turning about a fixed point is acted on by forces which tend to 
produce rotation about an axis at right angles to the instantaneous axis, show that 
the angular velocity cannot be uniform unless the momental ellipsoid at the fixed 
point is a spheroid. 

The axis about which the forces tend to produce rotation is that axis about 
which it would begin to turn if the body were placed at rest. 

Ex. 5. A body free to turn about its centre of gravity, which is fixed, is in stable 
equilibrium under the attraction of a distant fixed particle. Show that the axis of 
least moment is turned toward the particle. Show also that the times of the 

principal oecilUtionB ai« respectiTely 2, {gj^^^,} *and 2, {g^T^r^f *• 

If the body be the earth and M' be the sun, show that the smaller of these two 
periods is about ten years. 

538. VkMooal moiiMnts of Inwtla. The method used in Art. 521 is well 
adapted to find the precession and nutation of the earth both to a first and to 
higher degrees of approximation when we regard the earth as a uniaxal body. 
Though the method may be used when A is not equal to B^ yet it loses much of its 
brevity. We shall therefore adopt a different method to determine how the 
precession and nutation are altered when we regard all the three principal moments 
of inertia as unequal, though of course their ratios are supposed not to differ much 
from unity. 

Beferring the motion to the principal axes, the Eulerian equations become 
At^'-{B-C) wgw, = L x= - 8ic (B - (7) cos /8 cos 7^ 

Buf^' - {C - A) <aiUf^= M= - Sk{C - A.) OOB aooByy (1), 

C(a^'-{A-B)taj<a^=N= - 9k(A - B) QOB a oos pj 
^ = (i>i sin ^ -f- Wj cos ^ \ 

- Bin $^ = taiOOB iff -(azOmffY (2). 

cos^f -».^'=«, J 
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We see by (1) that (tf^, oi^ are of the order of the oonstant of precession, i.o. 
k{G-A)IC i hence, as we reject the square of this quantity, we shall reject the 
second term on the left-hand side of each of the eqnations (I). To find Atoi, B<a^y 
Cw, we have therefore merely to integrate the right-hand sides of these eqnations. 

Prooeeding as in Art. 528 we find 

cos a = sin (2 - ^) sin ^ -f cos (2 - ^) cos cos ^^ 

cos/3=sin(Z-^)oos^-cos(Z- j^)cos^sin^|- (8). 

oos7=cos(Z-^)sin9 J 

The third of eqnations (2) shows that ^' differs firom a constant, viz. n, by 
quantities of the order of the precession, hence, if we reject the product of this 
quantity by n'/n, we may on the right-hand sides of (1) put ^=fU+e, and in the 
integration treat I, 0, and ^ as constants. We therefore see that njooafidt and 
-nJQoaadt differ from cos a and oos/3 only by constant terms. These constant 
terms may be omitted, as th^ represent the complementary functions which are 
considered separately; it is also evident from (2) that small constant additions to ny, 
and M, only give rise to small daily periodic terms in $* and ^. 

We therefore have 

8icC-B SkC'A 

wi=— — ^coeacosY, •^^^ —g- cos /3 cos 7. 

Since we have rejected the squares of {C - B)IA and (C - A)IB, we may to the same 
degree of approximation write C for J and £ in the denominators of these 
expressions. 

Substituting these values of W|, w, in the equations (2) we find 
,, 8* 2C''A-'B 



'2n 2C 



-BhxeBin2{l-}p) + R^, 



»^="^ ^^ g^"^ oosg{l-heos2(t-»)}-hJt„ 

where R^ and it, contain only terms whose period is about half a day and whose 
coefficients contain the small factor k{A' B)IC. The value of {A - B)IC has not been 
determined but it is known to be very much less than (C - A)IC, As only terms of 
long periods can rise into importance after integration with regard lot, Bi and 12, 
may be altogether rejected. 

Omitting the terms B^ and i^ as being quite insensible, we see that both the 
precession cmd nutation of the earthy with unequal prindpaX moments of inertia 
A, Bj Ct are the same as those for a uniaxal earth with principal moments of inertia 
^(A+B),\(A-{-B)andC. 

589. Let us now consider the third of equations (1). As the constancy of the 
angular velocity «^ is a matter of great importance, it may be proper to examine it 
to a higher degree of approximation. This equation as it appears in (1) is accurate 
except that on the right-hand side we have rejected some smiUl terms depending on 
the higher inverse powers of the distance of the disturbing body; see Art. 518. The 
values of Wi and M| have been found rejecting terms of the order k{C^A)IC when 
multiplied by n'jn. Substituting these in the small terms we have 

C«,' - (ii -B) ^~y ^^-^^— ?^ oos«700sacos/3== -8/c(il -B)oosocos/3. 

If we now write for cos a, cos /3, cos 7 their values given by (8) we obtain only a 
long series of trigonometrical terms whose periods are about half a day and whose 
coefficients are very small. It is unnecessary to calculate these at length, it being 
sufficient to notice that the periods are not such that the coefficients are magnified 
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by integration. We infer that the attractions of the 8un or moon ea/nnot produce 
tensible changes in the period of rotation of the earth. 

It is possible that the angular velooity of the earth might be altered by other 
causes snoh as its gradual refrigeration, tidal friction, <&o., for these have not been 
included in the above discussion. 

540. Ex. If the principal axes of the earth remain fixed in position but 
the magnitudes A, Bt alter slowly and become equal to A+at^ B + bt, C-{-ct after 
a time t, show that the secular inequality in the obliquity is given by 
de P a+6-2<j . ^ 

where P is the precession of the equinoxes, i.e. 50". Darwin, Phil. Trans., 1876. 

To prove this, we may begin with the equations used in Art. 24, Ex. 2 and 
proceed as in Art. 538. 

The existing difference C-A between the moments of inertia of the earth 
corresponds to an excess of the equatorial over the polar radius of thirteen miles. 
Unless we can suppose that geological changes could produce alterations of level 
comparable with this, it is clear that the coefficient of sin 9 in the expression given 
above will be a small fraction of P. 

541. To give a general explanation of the manner in which 
the attraction of the Sun causes Precession amd Nutation. 

In order to explain the eflFect of the sun's attraction on the 
earth it ydll be convenient to refer to Poinsot's construction for 
the motion of a body, described in 140 and the following articlea 

If a body be set in rotation about a fixed point under the 
action of no forces, we know that the momenta of all the particles 
are together equivalent to a couple which we shall represent by G 
about an axis OL called the invariable line. Let T be the vis 
viva of the body. If a plane be drawn perpendicular to the axis 
of G at a distance e* *JMT\Q from the fixed point, then the whole 
motioD is represented by making the momental ellipsoid whose 
parameter is e roll on this plane. In the case of the earth, the 
axis 01 of instantaneous rotation so nearly coincides with 0(7, the 
axis of figure, that the fixed plane on which the ellipsoid rolls is 
very nearly a tangent plane at the extremity of the axis of figure. 
This is so very nearly the case that we shall neglect the squares 
of all small terms depending on the resolved part of the angular 
velocity about any axis of the earth perpendicular to the axis of 
figure. 

Let us now consider how this motion is disturbed by the action 
of the sun. The sun attracts the parts of the earth nearer to it 
with a slightly greater force than it attracts those more remote. 
Hence, when the sun is either north or south of the equator, its 
attraction will produce a couple tending to turn the earth about 
that axis in the plane of the equator which is perpendicular to 
the line joining the centre of the earth to the centre of the sun. 
Let the magnitude of this couple be represented by a, and let us 
suppose that it acts impulsively at intervals of time di. 
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At any one instant this couple will c^enerate a new momentum 
adt about the axis of the couple a. This has to be compounded 
with the existing momentum to form a resultant couple 0\ 
If the axis of a were exactly perpendicular to that of we should 
have G' = ^Q^ + {(xdi)^ = ultimately. 

Let d be the angle that the axis of makes with 0(7, then 
^ is a quantity of tnat order of small quantities whose square is 
to be neglected. Taking the case when 0(7, the axis of 0, and 
the axis of a are in one plane, for this is the case in which 0' will 
most diflFer from 0, we have 

0'» = (Ocos(9)» + (G^sin(9 + ctd«)* 

= ((? + 2Gasin(9d^ (1). 

Then a and d being of the same order of small quantities, the 
term a sin ^ is to be neglected. Hence we have 0' = 0. But the 
axis of Q is altered in space by an angle adtjQ in a plane passing 
through it and the axis of a. 

Next let us consider how the vis viva T is altered. If T be 
the new vis viva, we have 

T' — T= tydce the work done by the couple a, 
= 2a (o) cos iS) d^ (2), 

where q> cos fi is the resolved part of the angular velocity about 
the axis of a. For the same reason as before the product of this 
angular velocity and a is to be neglected. Hence we have T = T, 
It follows from these results that the distance e^'^MT/0 of the 
fixed plane from the fixed point is unaltered by the action of a. 

Thus the fixed plane on which the ellipsoid rolls keeps at the 
same distance from the fixed point, so that the three lines OC, 
01, OL, being initially very near each other, will always remain 
very close to each other. But the normal ^Oi to this plane has 
a motion in space, hence the others must accompany it. This 
motion is what we call Precession and Nutation. 

Lastly the small terms which have been neglected will not 
continually accumulate so as to produce any sensible eflFect. As 
the earth turns round in one day, the axis OC ydll describe 
a cone of small angle round OL. The axis about which the sun 
generates the angular velocity a is always at right angles to the 
plane containing the sun and 0(7. Hence, regarding the sun as 
fixed for a day, the angle in equation (1) changes its sign every 
half day. Thus 0' is alternately greater and less than O. Simi- 
larly, since the instantaneous axis describes a cone about OL, it 
may be shown that T is alternately greater and less than T. 

542. Solar Precesiion and Nutation. The three axes in 
the earth which are the most important in our theory are (1) the 
axis of figure 0(7, (2) the instantaneous axis of rotation 01, (3) the 
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invariable line OL. It has just been proved in the last article 
that, if these three be at any one instant very nearly coincident 
with each other, they will, notwithstanding the sun's attraction, 
always remain very close together. It will therefore be sufficient 
for our present purpose to find the motion in space of any one of 
the three. 

Let OA, OB be two perpendicular axes in the earth's equator 
and let the earth turn round 00 in the positive direction AB. 
Let the sun 8 at the time t be in the plane 00 A and on the 
positive or north side of the equator. The sun's attraction during 
the time dt generates a couple adt about the axis OB, which acts 
in the negative direction AO. It follows fi:t)m the last article 
that OL (which is ver^ nearly coincident with 00) moves in space 
in the plane BOG vnth an angular velocity equal to ajO in the 
direction BO, Since the sim moves round in the same direction 
as the e€U^h turns round its axis 0(7, it follows that, when a is 
positive, the axes OL and 00 move very nearly at right angles to 
the plane COS in a direction opposite to the sun's motion. 

Knowing the motion produced in these axes by the sun in the 
time dt, we now proceed to sum up the whole eflfects produced by 
the sun in one year. For simplicity we shall speak only of the 
axis of figure, viz. 0(7. 

Describe a sphere whose centre is at 0, and let us refer the 




motion to the sur&ce of this sphere. Let K be the pole of the 
ecliptic, and let the sun S describe the circle DEFH of which K 
is the pole. Let DjPbe a great circle perpendicular to KG, then 
since UO and the axis of figure of the earth are so close that we 
may treat them as coincident, D and F will be the intersections of 
the equator and ecliptia When the sun is north or south of the 
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equator, its attraction generates the couple a, which will be 
positive or negative according as the sun is on one side or the 
other. This couple vanishes when the sun is passing through the 
equator at D or F, If the sun be anywhere in DEF, i.e. north 
of the equator, G is moved in a direction perpendicular to the 
arc OS towards D. If the sun be anywhere in FED, a has the 
opposite sign, and hence C is again moved perpendicular to the 
instantaneous position of 08 but still towards D. Considering 
the whole effect produced in one year while the sun describes the 
circle DEFHy we see that G will be moved a very small space 
towards D, i.e. in the direction opposite to the sun's motion. 
Resolving this alone the tangent to the circle, centre K and radius 
KG, we see that tne motion of (7 is made up of (1) a uniform 
motion of G along this circle backwards, whicn is called Preces- 
sion and (2) an inequality in this uniform motion which is one 
part of Solar Nutation. Again, as the sun moves from D to E, G 
IS moved inwards so that the distance KG is diminished, but, as 
the sun moves from E to F, KG is as much increased. So that 
on the whole the distance KG is unaltered, but it has an in- 
equality which is the other part of Solar Nutation. 

It is evident that each of these inequalities goes through its 
period in half a year. 

543. Iiunar Nutation. To explain the cause of Lunar 
Nutation. 

The attraction of the sun on the protuberant parts at the 
earth's equator causes the pole G of the earth to describe a small 
circle with uniform velocity round K the pole of the ecliptic with 
two inequalities, one in latitude and one in longitude, whose period 
is half a year. These two inequalities are called Solar Nutations. 
In the same way the attraction of the moon causes the pole of the 
earth to describe a small circle round M, the pole of the lunar 
orbit, ydth two inequalities. These inequalities are very small 
and of short period, viz. a fortnight, and are therefore generally 
neglected. All that is taken account of is the uniform motion 
of G round M, Now K is the origin of reference, hence if M 
were fixed the motion of G round M would be represented by a 
slow uniform motion of G round JT, together ydth two inequalities 
whose magnitude would be equal to the arc MK^ or 6 degrees, 
and whose period would be very long, viz. equal to that of G 
round K produced by the uniform motion. But we know by 
Lunar Theory that M describes a circle round K as centre with 
a velocity much more rapid than that of G. Hence the motion 
of G will be represented by a slow uniform jnotion round JT, 
together ydth two inequalities which will be the smaller as the 
velocity of M round K is greater, and whose period will be nearly 
equal to that of M round jfiT. This period wc know to be about 
19 years. These two inequalities are called the Lunar Nutations. 

R. D. n. 22 
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It will be perceived that their origin is diflFerent from that of 
Solar Nutation. 

544. Motion of the plane of the disturbing body. Tn 

the reasoning in Art. 521 the plane of the orbit of the disturbing 
body was treated as if it were fixed in space. In order to discuss 
the Lunar Nutations it will be necessary to determine how tax its 
motion aflfects the precession. We shall continue to take the 
principal axis OA so that the plane OCA is perpendicular to the 
instantaneous position of the orbit at the moment under con- 
sideration. The quantity 0^ will not be the same as before*, but, if 
the motion of the orbit in space be very slow, 0^ ynll still be very 
small We may therefore neglect the small terms ^joh and 0^^ 
as before. The dynamical equations will not therefore be materially 
altered. With regard to the geometrical equations (3), it is clear 
that ©2, fi>i will continue to express the resolved parts of the 
velocity of C in space along and perpendicular to the instantaneous 
position of ZC, These velocities are therefore expressed by the 
values of d0/dt and — sin 0d'^ldt given in equations (9). To this 
degree of approximation, therefore, all the change that will be 
necessary is to refer the velocities as given by equations (9) to 
axes fixed in space, and then by integration we shall find the 
motion of C, This is the course we shall pursue to find the lunar 
nutation. 

545. To calculate the Lunar Precession amd Nidation. 

Let K be the pole of the ecliptic, M that of the lunar orbit, 

C the pole of the earth. Let KX be any fixed arc, KG = 0, 

XKC = '^, then we have to find and -^ in terms of t In 

calculating the lunar precession and nutation we are, by Art. 543, 

to take account only of one part of the motion of 0, viz. that called 

the uniform motion of C round M. By Art. 629 we know that 

this motion is represented by a velocity eaual to — Sn^Hva MC cos MG 

in a direction perpendicular to the arc MC. Substituting for S its 

value given in that Article, it follows that the velocity of C in 

space is at any instant in a direction perpendicular to mC, and is 

equal to 

Sn'^^C-A 1 nrn ' urn 

— X — ^ i cos ifC/Sin MU. 

2n C I -\-v 

For the sake of brevity let the coefficient of coaMCGinMC 

* The yalue of 0, may be found in the foUowing manner. The orbit at any 
instant is taming about the radios vector of the planet as an instantaneous axis. 
Let u be this angular velocity, which we shall suppose known. Let Z, Z'; B, B' be 
two successive positions of the pole of the orbit and the extremity of the axis of B 
respectively. Then ZB=a right angle =Z'B'. Hence the projections of ZZ\ BB\ 
on ZB are equal. This gives, since ZB is at right angles to both CZ and <SfB, 
BSB' sin BS=ZCZ'nnZC. Now the angle ZCZ'='-8e^ and the angle BSB'=iU, 
hence d$^.Bin&= -uain U The value of 90^ must be added to the former value of 0y 
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be represented by P. Then resolving this velocity along and 
perpendicular to KG, we have. 

deidt-^-P^uMGco&MG%mKGM\ 
sine dylt/dt = - Psin MG coaMG COS KGM \ ' 

By Lunar theory we know that M regredes round K uniformly, 
the distance KM remaining unaltered. Let then KM=i, and 
the angle XKM = — m^ + a. Now, by spherical trigonometry, 

cos MG = cos i cos ^ + sin i sin ^ cos MKG, 

• %jrn rrmjr COS i — COS if (7 COS ^ 

sm MG cos KGM = ; — -^ 

sm 

= cos isin ^ — sin i cos cos MKG, 
sin MG . sin KGM== sin i sin MKG, 
Substituting these values, we have 
dO/dt = - P {sin i cos i cos sin MKC+ ^ sin^ i sin sin 2MKG\, 
sin Bd-^jdi = - P {sin cos (cos^ i - J sin" i) 

— sin i cos i COB 2^ cos ilfZ(7 — J sinH* sin ^ cos ^ cos 2Jlf ir(7}. 
For a first approximation we mav neglect the variations of 
and -^ when multiplied by the small quantity P. Hence d0ldt 
contains only ^riodic terms, and the inclination has no per- 
manent alteration. But d^jr/dt contains a term independent of 
MKG ; considering only this term, we have 

yit = constant — P cos (cos^ i — J sin^ i) t. 

This equation expresses the processional motion of the pole 
due to the attraction of the moon. We may write this equation 
in the form -^ = -^o — pt. 

To find the nutations, we must substitute for MKG its ap- 
proximate value MKG = (— m 4-p) ^ + a — -^o- 

We then have, after integration, 

^ , Psinicosicos^ ^^.^ Psin^tsin^ oirrrxY 

= const. cos MKG — -./ ^- cos 2MKG, 

m—p 4(m — j9) 




The second of these two periodic terms, being about one- 

22—2 
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fiftieth part of the first, which is itself very small, is usually 
neglected. Also p is very small compared with m, hence we have 

^ ^ P sin i cost cos ^ wr^n 

= 00 cos MKC. 

m 

This term expresses the Lunar Nutation in the obliquity. 
The coefficient of the periodical term cos MKC lies between 8" 
and r. 

In the same way by integrating the expression for yfty and 
neglecting the very small terms, we have 

• . -n Ai 9 ' i-o-\^ T> sin 2i cos 20 . , - ^^^ 
^!r = 'i|ro-Pcos^(cos*i-ism2i)^-P-^r — . . ^ sm MKC. 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 2m sm^ 

The angle MKC is the longitude of the moon's descending 
node, and the line of nodes is known to complete a revolution 
in about 18 years and 7 months. If we represeut this period by 
T, we have MKC = - 2'7rt/T + constant. The coefficient of sin MKC 
lies between 16" and 17". 

The pole M of the lunar orbit moves round the point of re- 
ference K with an angular velocity which is rapid compared with p, 
but yet is sufficiently small to make the Lunar Nutations greater 
than the Solar. We may also notice that, if M had moved round 
K with an angular velocity more nearly equal to p, the Nutations 
would have been still larger. 

646. We may also make some allowance by this method for the effect of the 
motion of the ecliptic. We now let M be the pole of the moving ecliptic at any time 
f , K that of some fixed circle of reference. Assuming that the chief effect of the 
solar precession is to make the pole C of the earth move perpendicularly to the arc 
CM with a velocity equal to Pcos MC . an MC, we find the same values ior dS/dt 
and sin $d\ffldt as before. The motion of the ecliptic is so slow that, if we take as 
the fixed point K the pole of the ediptio at some not very remote date, we may 
neglect the squares of t. We thus have 

deidt = - Pi cos ^ sin MKC, 

sin ed\//ldt =-P (sin ^ cos ^ - 1 cos 20 cos MKC), 

where KC=e and the angle CKX=\p. 

Since the pole of the lunar orbit describes very nearly a small circle with a 
uniform motion we were able in Art. 545 to substitute for the angle MKC 
its value (p-m) t + &o. In the case of the ecliptic we proceed otherwise. 
Let t=0 be the time at which the pole of the ecliptic is at K and let the arc KX 
join ir to the pole Co of the equator at the same time. Let the resolved velocities 
of K along and perpendicular to KX be g* and g. Assuming that the time t is not 
so long that the direction and velocity of K has had time to change sensibly, we 
may regard g't and gt as the co-ordinates of M referred to KX as axis of x. Hence 

i sin MKC=gt eoB\p -g't an }p, i cos MKC^g't cos ^+^t sin ^. 

Now ^ is zero when t=0 and increases at about 50'' per year, so that in a hundred 
years yf/ amounts to a little over one degree. Since P, g, g* and ^ are all small 
quantities, wo shall write in the small terms i sin MKC=:gt and ioosMKC—g'U 
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Substitiitiiig these in the above ezpressionB and integrating we have 

where 0^ is the Rn£riiUr distance of the pole C^ of the earth from the pole K of the 
eoliptio at some chosen epoch, and 9, ^ are the co-ordinates of C after a time ( 
referred to the same point as origin. 

547. It is sometimes more convenient to refer the motion of C to the pole M of 
the ecliptic at the time t. Patting MC=0i and the angle C3fCo=^i we evidently 
have 0j^6-g't. Remembering that KM is less than one degree while the four 
arcs CK^ CM^ CJ^, C^M are each about 23°, we have ^| sin 0i and ^ sin ^ each nearly 
eqnal to CqC. We therefore have ^i=^(l+^'<cot^). Thus, when and ^ are 
known, the values of 0i and ypi follow at once. 

Ex, If the pole M of the ecliptic, starting from K, describe a great circle KX 
with a constant angular velocity v, prove that the motion of the pole C of the 
earth is given by dOjdtsz - v cos ^, d\f^ldt=v cot ^ sin ^ - P cos ^, 
where 0=MCt \ff=CMX and P has the meaning given to it in Art. 546. Show also 
that, if the square of v/P is neglected, these equations are satisfied by 
Bssa- (v/P) sec a sin (P cos at), - ^=P cos at - (t^/P) sec* a oosec a cos (P cos at)* 

If there were no precession, i.e. if P were zero, the changes in the obliquity due 
to the motion of the ecliptic would be nearly given by 9=a-vt, but we see that 
here one effect of the precession is to bring the possible changes of the obliquity 
within narrow bounds. 

The actual motion of the pole of the ecliptic is very different from that supposed 
in this example, but Laplace has shown that, when we take the co-ordinates of K 
supplied by the planetary theory, a similar theorem is still true. One effect of the 
precession is to cause the plane of the equator to move with the plane of the 
ecliptic so that the possible change of obliquity is less than it would be if there 
were no precession; MScanique CiUtte, Vol. n. p. 867. 

548. WnmMrloal rvsiilla. Let BDE and DA be the positions of the ecliptic 
and equator at some fixed epoch, say Jan. 1, 1850; CAE and BGF their positions 
after a time t measured in Julian years i.e. years of 865*25 mean solar day each. 




BDE is the fixed ecliptic, DA the fixed equator, CAE the moving ecliptic and 
BC the moving equator. 

Cojuider first the precession. That part of the precession which is due to the 
action of the sun and moon on the earth is called luni-solar precession. This is 
referred to the fixed ecliptic and is represented in the figure by PD, we have 
^= PD = 60" 37140« - 0"-000108806««. 
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The indination of the equator to the ecliptic would be constant if the motion of the 
ecliptic did not modify the forces (Art. 524). The inclination CBD of the eoliptio 
to the equator is therefore given by 

^=C^D=28«»27'32"+0"-0000Q719««. 

To these values of ^ and B we must add the geometrical effect of the motion of 
the ecliptic, or as it is usually called planetary precession. The resultant of luni- 
solar and planetary precession is called general precession. Taking a point D' on the 
moving ecliptic so that ED'=ED, the arc D*C represents the general precession. 
We have ^i=D'C= 60"-28672e + 0"-00011290t«, 

^1 z=iACF= 28° 27' 82" - 0"-47566t - 0"-00000149«». 

The planes of the moving ecliptic and equator determined by these angular 
co-ordinates are usually called the mean ecliptic and mean equator at the time t. 

The coefficient of t in the expression for ^^ ^ usually called the constant of 
precession. It represents the sum of the precessions due to the sun and moon 
found in Arts. 624 and 545 together with the correction depending on g^ cot $ 
mentioned in Art. 546. 

549. Consider next the Nutations. These are so small that the amounts to be 
added to ^ or ^j, ^ or ^^ are the same; let these be called respectively 4^ and O. 
Then S6^= -17"-25l8inO+O"-2O7sin2O-r-269sin20 

- 0"-2a4 sin 21) + 0"-069 sin ii^H + 0"-128 sin i<„ 
G=9"-223co8O-O"-O9Ocos2O+O"-551cos20+O"O89cos21). 
, Let the dotted line in the figure represent the Lunar orbit, so that G is its ascending 
\ node, then 0= CG is the longitude of G measured on the true ecliptic from the true 
spring equinox, but it is sufficient in these small terms to regard O as representing 
the longitude of the mean node measured from the mean equinox. Similarly in 
these terms O and ]) are the longitudes of the sun and moon measured on the 
moving ecliptic from either the true or mean equinox. The symbols A^ and ^^ 
represent the mean anomalies of the sun and moon in their elliptio orbits. 

Several terms are here exhibited which have been rejected in the preceding 
theory in order that the relative magnitudes of the term may be more dearly 
understood. 

The coeffident of sin in the expression for ^ is called the constant of nutation. 
It represents the coeffident of sin MKG in the expresdon for ^ in Art. 545. 

The terms in 4^ and 8 containing sin 2Q and cos 20 are discussed in Art. 545, 
and then rejected. The terms with sin 2o and cos 2o are the solar nutations, see 
Art. 526. The terms containing sin 2 ]) and cos 2 ]) are discussed in Art. 581 and 
it is pointed out in Art. 548 that they are usually neglected. The terms depending 
on A^ and A, are alluded to in Art. 528. 

The numerical values of the several terms are varioudy given by di£Eerent 
calculators, though the variations are not important. Those here followed are 
given by Serret, Annales de VOhservatoire^ i. v. 1859. Another list differing from 
these is given in Main's Astronomy (1868), where Bessd's constants are used. In 
these the year 1750 is taken as the fixed epoch from which the time is measured. 

550. Watation of tlM Murth's azls wben the UManobUqiiitj is usato. When 
the instantaneous obliquity is small, a veiy slight change in the podtion of the 
equator may greatly alter its line of intersection with the ecliptic. It is therefore 
not convenient to measure our angles from the first point of Aries. Let GZ be a 
normal to the ecliptic, QC the axis of figure, then we wish to find the small 
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osdllationB of GC about QZ, Let GX, OF be axes fixed in the ecliptic and let the 
longitude of the sun be measored from GX, Let (P, Q, 1) be the direction cosines 
of GC referred to the axes of X, F, Z. It is onneoessary to go through all the steps 
of the investigation, it is enough to say that the equations of motion to find P and 
Q take the form given in Art. 15. Remembering that the disturbing couple due to 
the sun's attraction is equal to - 8^ (C - ^) sin C/S . cos CS^ and that its axis makes 
an angle 2+ (x with GX^ we obtain the equations 

AQ" - CnP'+fQ= -/ Bm2l . P+/ cos 21 . Q) 
AP" + Cn(y +fP= -/ cos 2i . P -/ sin 2i . q] 
where /=)^ (G-^) ftnd l^n'U The small terms fP and fQ must be retained in 
the first approximation, for the reason given in Art. 856. The first approximation 
is then found by omitting the right-hand side and assuming 
P=Hoofl(/)t + e), Q==Kmn{pt + €). 
We then find the quadratic Af^-Cnp-f^Q, so that the two values of p are nearly 
equal to CnjA and -fjCn, Also K=H, If p and p' be the roots of the quadratic, 
we have for a second approximation 
P=ir cos (p«+e) + Zooe{(2n'-p)«-e} + H' cos (p't + c')+^'co8{(2n'-p') «-€'}, 
Q=Hsm (pe+e)+ JTsin {(2ii'-p) t - e} +H' sin (p't + eO+X'sin {(a/i'-pO «-c'}, 
where Jr{ii (2n'-p)«-CH(2»'-p)-/}=Jf'{ii(2n'-pT-Cn(2n'-p')-/}=fl/. 
It may be noticed that, when k is small, it has not been assumed that A and C 
are nearly equal. The method of approximation adopted requires that X and X' 
should be small compared with H, and this will be true if n'ln is small and CjA not 
small. It will also be true if n=0 and C is nearly equal to A. 

Poisson attached so much importance to this problem that he wrote at least two 
memoirs on it. The first was published in the CormaUsanee des Terns for 1887, 
where he criticises a dynamical argument of Laplace on this subject in the 
Exposition du systhne du monde, livre iv. chap. xiii. Boon afterwards he returns 
to the subject, giving a new solution in the fourteenth volume of the MSmoires 
de VAcadimie de$ 8eienee$, 1888. He refers the motion to a set of axes diCFerent 
from those used above, though the equations are afterwards reduced to a somewhat 
similar form. He then obtains an accurate solution of the equations, but the easy 
approximations here given are sufficient for our present purpose. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MOTION OF THE MOON ABOUT ITS CENTRE OF QRAVITY. 

551. In the theory of precession and nutation the earth is 
generally regarded as a uniaxal body. This is a sufficient ap- 
proximation in the case of the earth, for we have seen in Art. 538 
that no important phenomenon of the motion is caused by the 
slight difiFerences which really exist between the equatorial mo- 
ments. But in the case of the moon the supposition would cause 
us to miss some of the most interesting peculiarities of the motion. 
Besides this there are other difiFerences so great that the two 
theories are perfectly distinct. 

As our object is to examine the mode in which the disturbing 
forces alter the several motions of the moon about its centre of 
gravity, rather than to obtain arithmetical results of the greatest 
possible accuracy, we shall separate the problem into two. In the 
first place we shall suppose the moon to describe an orbit which is 
very nearly circular, in a plane which is one of the principal planes 
at its centre of gravity. In the second case we snail remove the 
latter restriction, and examine the efifects of the obliquity of the 
moon's orbit to the moon's equator. 

552. The moon describes an orbit about the centre of the earth 
which is very nearly circular. Supposing the plane of the orbit to 
be one of the priTicipal planes of the moon at its centre of gravity, 
it is required to find the miction of the moon about its centre of 
gravity. 

Let QA, OB, 00 be the principal axes at the centre of 
gravity of the moon, and let 00 be the axis perpendicular to the 
plane in which moves. Let A, B, Ohe the moments of inertia 
about OA, GB, 00 respectively, and let M be the mass of the 
moon, and let accented letters denote corresponding quantities for 
the earth. 

Let be the centre of the earth, and let Ox be the initial line. 
Let 00 = r, OOx = 0. Let us suppose that the moon turns round 
its axis 00 in the same direction that the centre of gravity describes 
its orbit about 0, and let the angle 00 A = (f>. 
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The mutual potential of the earth and moon is, by Art. 518, 
r 2r» 2r» 




Here 7 = -4 008^*^4- ^sin'^, and therefore the moment of the 
forces tending to turn the moon round 00 is 

^ = -2^(5-^)8m2^ (!)• 

Since ^H-<^ is the angle which GA, a line fixed in the body, 
makes with Ox, a line fixed in space, the equation of the motion of 
the moon round GC is 



d^0^d'<l> 3M'B-A . ^. ,^, 



The motion of the centre of gravity of the moon referred to the 
centre of the earth b3 a fixed point is found in the Lunar Theory. 
It is there shown that r and may be expressed in the form 

r = c {1 + L co8(pt + a) -h &c.}, 

dO/dt =: n + 0t + Mp cos (pt + a) -{•&iG,, 

where fit'm a, very small tei'm which represents a secular change 
in the moon's angular velocity about the earth, and is really the 
first term of the expansion of a trigonometrical expression. 

If we substitute the value of dO/dt in equation (2), we have the 
following equation to determine (f>, 

^=-2g«sin2<^-/8H-if;>«sin(p^ + a) + &c (3), 

where for the sake of brevity we have put n' ^ — ^ — = ~ . 

Now we know bv observation that the moon always turns the 
same fsice towards the earth, so that amongst the various motions 
which may result fi'om different initial conditions, the one which 
we wish to examine is characterized by ^ being nearly constant. 
Let us then introduce into this equation the assumption that is 
nearly constant ; we may then deduce from the integral how far 
this assumption is compatible with any given initial conditions 
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which wo may suppose to have been imposed on the moon. 
Putting = ^0 + ^ , where ^o is supposed to contain all the con- 
stant pLTt of <l>, we easily find 

ig»8in20o = -/8 | 

^ + g'cos 2<^o0' = Mp^ sin {pt + a) + &c.| ^ ^' 

Solving the second equation, we find, 

<f> = Hsm{qt-\'K) + (f>o + M- I'r ,sin(p^ + a) + &c....(5), 

^ \:£ / T" g2cos2^o— 1> vx- / V /> 

where H and ^ are two arbitrary constants whose values depend 
on the initial conditions. The angular velocity of the moon about 
its axis is therefore given by the formula 

In this investigation the axis GA which makes the angle 
with the radius vector 00 drawn to the earth may be either of the 
principal axes in the moon's equator. If we choose GA to be that 
axis whose mean position makes the lesser angle with the radius 
vector GO, the quantity cos 20© will be positive. The quantity 5* 
will be positive or negative according as that axis GA has the 
least or greatest moment. In the solution just written down g" 
has been taken to be positive. 

If g" were negative or zero, the character of the solution of (3) 
would be altered. In the former case the expression for ^ would 
contain real exponentials. If the initial conditions were so nicely 
adjusted that the coefficient of the term containing the positive 
exponent were zero, the value of 6' would still be always small. 
But this motion would be unstaole, the smallest disturbances 
would alter the values of the arbitrary constants, and then if>' 
would become large. If we also examine the solution when g* = 0, 
we easily see that 0' could not remain small The complementary 
function would then take the form Ht-^-K, and as before some 
small disturbance might cause 4> to become great. We therefore 
infer that, of the axes GA, GB of the moon, the axis of least 
moment is turned more towards the earth than the other, and that 
these two principal moments are not equal. 

In order that the expression (5) for may represent the actual 
motion it is necessary and sufficient that H when found firom the 
initial conditions should be small We see, by differentiation, that 
Hq is of the same order of small quantities as d<f>/dt. Hence H 
will be small if at any instant the angular velocity, viz. dO/dt 
+ d<l>/dt, of the moon about GO is so nearly equal to the angular 
velocity, viz. dO/dt, of its centre of gravity round the earth, that 
the ratio of the difference to g is very small 
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We see from the first of equations (4) that the magnitude of 
the constant part 0o of the angle which the axis of least moment 
in the moon's equator makes with the radius vector drawn to the 
earth depends on the ratio 2/9/g^ The value of /9 is found in the 
Lunar Theory and is known to be extremely small. It represents 
an increase in each century of the angular velocity of the moon in 
her orbit round the earth of about 25 seconds per century. The 
numerical value of 5* depends on the structure of the moon, and is 
not properly known. Its value can only be found by comparing 
the results of this or some other investigation with those of 
observation. It will presently be shown that according to Nicollet 
3 (B - A)IG = -00167. This would make 1^ to be so small as to be 
inappreciable. 

The first of equations (4) shows that 2/9 must be less than 5* ; 
so that unless the moments of inertia A and B in the moon are 
sufficiently unequal to satisfy this condition, the moon could not 
move so as always to turn the same face to the earth. 

If we enquire what can be the physical cause of the diflference 
between the moments of inertia about the two principal axes in 
the moon's equator we naturally think of the attraction of the 
earth on that body. This attraction, either in the past or in the 

S resent time, would tend to lengthen that diameter which is 
irected to the earth. Taking the suppositions usually made in 
the theory of the Figure of the Earth, Laplace has attempted to 
deduce from this the value of g^ The only result we are here 
concerned with is that the ratio 2/8/j* is so small that we may 
reject its square. Assuming this, we again see that ^0 must also 
be very small. It follows also that we may write —)8/g* for <^o and 
unity for cos 2^o iJi equations (5) and (6). 

If therefore we suppose the moon at any instant to he moving 
with its axis of least moment pointed towards the earth, and its 
angtUar velocity about its aads of rotation to be nearly equal to that 
of the moon rownd the earth, then the axis of least moment will 
continue ahuays to point very nearly to the earth. The mean 
angular velocity of the moon about its aods will immediately become 
equal to that of the moon about the earth and will partake of all its 
secula/r changes. This is Laplace's theorem. It shows that the 
present state of motion of the moon is stable, rather than explains 
how the angular velocity about the axis came to be so nearly equal 
to the angular velocity about the earth. 

553. The statement that the moon always presents the same faoe to the earth 
mast he understood with some limitation. The angular velocity of the moon about 
its axis is very nearly uniform, but the angular velocity in its orbit about the earth 
is not constant, and hence there arises an inequality or libration in longitude which 
may amount to as much as six degrees. Again, the axis of rotation of the moon is 
not quite perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, so that there is a libration in 
latitude. Lastly, as the observer is not situated at the centre of the earth there is 
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a diarnal libration which arises from parallax and may amount to nearly one 
degree. These are called the apparent or geometrical librations. After all these 
have been allowed for, there remains a real libration in the angolar velocity of the 
moon about its axis and it is this last inequality or libration which we are 
here considering. 

554. If the longitude of the centre of the moon as seen from the centre of the 
earth be $=^$i + Msin{pt + a)-^&o., 

where 0i=nt+i^*+e, then the longitude of any spot on the moon as seen from the 
centre of the moon and measured from the first point of Aries is 

L=Z+T + ^i+Hsin(gt+iC) + -^-^sin(2)t + a) + &c., 

where I is some constant. Any lunar meridian whose longitude is given by this 
expression is fixed on the moon and moves with it. That particular meridian 
whose longitude is defined by this expression when I is omitted is called the 
first meridian, and 2 is the longitude of the spot under consideration measured 
from the first meridian. If the periodic terms in the expression for L are 
omitted as being almost insensible, the first meridian will be defined by the 
longitude L=t + ^j, and this meridian will bisect the visible disc of the moon, 
supposing it to move in the ecliptic with an angular velocity n+pt about the earth, 
to rotate with the same angular velocity about an axis perpendicular to the ecliptic, 
and to be seen from the centre of the earth. 

555. To determine the numerical values of the coefficients of the periodic terms 
in the expression for L, the oscillations of some spot conveniently situated on the 
apparent disc of the moon must be observed. Bouvard measured the difference of 
the right ascension and declination of the spot Manilius from the bright rim or 
border of the moon. Subtracting these from the calculated semi-diameter of the 
moon, the co-ordinates of the spot referred to the centre of the visible disc are 
known. A great variety of astronomical corrections have to be made and the 
result has to be referred to the centre of the moon as origin. Finally the 
longitude of the spot measured on the ecliptic from Aries up to the descending 
node of the lunar equator and then along that equator is determined. 

By equating the longitudes of a spot on the moon observed at different times 
to those deduced from theory we may form a sufficient number of equations to 
determine the values of any unknown constants in the theory. In this way we 
may attempt to discover the value of {B - A)IC, The observations of Bouvard and 
Nicollet however show that the amount of the true libration is so small as to be 
almost insensible. The extent of the oscillation in lunar longitude on each side of 
the mean position is about 4'. 45" or 285". 

If the term Hq cos (qt+K) could be detected by observations we should deduce 
the value of {B - A)IC from its period. Among the other terms of the expression for 
the angular velocity of the moon about its axis those will be best suited to discover 
the value of q which have the largest coefficients, that is, those in which either the 
numerator M is the greatest, or the denominator q^-p^ the least, possible. The 
term with the largest M is the elliptic inequality, and if (B -A)IG were as great as 
•03, Laplace has shown that it could be recognized by observation. The term with 
the least value of 2> is the annual equation, and here nj p=s ISSQ, if = - 669". If we 
ascribe the variation of the spots wholly to this inequality we have Mq^l{p* - q^) = 285. 
We easily deduce {B - A)IC=z -00057. 

The spot Manilius was selected as being both distinct and not far from the 
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centre of the visible disc, and was observed by Bonvard at Paris at every opportunity 
during the four years 1806 — 10. The choice was afterwards objected to by Beer 
and MsBdler because its aspect differs according to the mode of illumination. They 
suggested the crater MsBsting A^ which is described by Webb {Celestial objects) as 
minute and very luminous. This spot was accordingly observed for two years and 
a half at Ednigsberg. 

556. Motion of tlM eontro of graTity of tlM Moon. We may also deduce 
from the potential given in Art. 552 the radial and transverse forces which act on 
the centre of gravity of the moon due to the mutual attractions of the earth and 
moon. Since the principal moments of the moon are nearly equal, and its linear 
size small compared with its distance from the earth, these forces are very nearly 
the same as if the moon were collected into its centre of gravity. The effect of the 
small forces neglected by this assumption will be insignificant compared with the 
other forces which act on the centre of gravity of the moon. The motion of the 
centre of gravity of the moon is therefore very nearly the same as if the whole mass 
were collected into its centre of gravity. 

Ex. The centre of gravity G of a rigid body describes an orbit which is 
nearly circular about a very distant fixed centre of force O attracting according 
to the Newtonian law and situated in one of the principal planes through Q, If 
r=c {l+p)i 0=nt + n}f/ be the polar co-ordinates of O referred to 0, show that the 
equations of motion are 

g-3„V-2»'t=-J»V-|««yooe2* 

. B-A , 2C-A-B 

We may notice that the values of y and y are much smaller than that of q^ and 
might therefore be rejected in a first approximation. 

If the body always turns the same face to the centre of force so that is 
nearly constant and is small, show that there will be two small inequalities in the 
value of of the form L sin {pt+a)^ where p is given by 

(l>»-n«)(i)«-g«)-8n*y(jp«+3n«)=0. 
one of these periods being nearly the same as that of the body round the centre 
of force, and the other being very long. 

If the body turns very nearly uniformly round its axis GC, so that <f»=n't + t!' 
nearly, show that there will be two small inequalities in the value of 0, one in 
which ^=n and another in which p=2n'. 

557. Bzanipl«s. Ex. 1. Show that the moon always very nearly turns the 
same face to that focus of her orbit in which the earth is not situated. [Smith's 
Prize.] 

Ex. 2. If the centre of gravity O of the moon is constrained to describe a 
circle with a uniform angular velocity n about a fixed centre of force O attracting 
according to the Newtonian law, show that the axis OA of the moon will oscillate 
on each side of 00, or will make complete revolutions relatively to 00, according 
as the angular velocity of the moon about its axis at the moment when OA and 00 
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ooinoide in direction is less or greater than n-^q, where q has the meaning given 
to it in Art. 552. Find also the extent of the oscillations. 

Ex. 3. A partide m moves without pressore along a smooth oiroolar wire of 
mass M with uniform velocity under the action of a central foroe situated in the 
centre of the wire attracting according to the law of nature. Show that this system 

m ft -^ 1 2 /6 

of motion is stable if ^> — .^ . The disturbance is supposed to be given 

to the particle or to the wire, the centre of foroe remaining fixed in space. 

Ex. 4. A uniform ring of mass M and of very smaU section is loaded with a 
heavy particle of mass m at a point on its circumference, and the whole is in 
uniform motion about a centre of force attracting according to the law of nature. 
Show that the motion cannot be stable unless ml{M+m) lies between *815865 and 
•8279. 

This example shows (1) that if a ring, such as Saturn's ring, be in motion 
about a centre of force, its position cannot be stable, if the ring be uniform ; and 
(2) that if, to render the motion stable, the ring be weighted, a most delicate 
adjustment of weights is necessary. A very small change in the distribution of 
the weights will change a stable combination to one that is unstable. This 
example is taken from Prof, MaxweWt Eaay on SaturrCi Ringt, 

Ex. 5. The centre of gravity of a body of mass M, symmetrical about the plane 
of opy, is G ; and O is a point such that the resultant attraction of the body on O is 
along the line 00, Then, if the body be placed with O coinciding with a fixed 
centre of force S^ and be set in rotation about an axis through O perpendicular to 
the plane of xy with an angular velocity ca, O will, if undisturbed, revolve uniformly 
in a circle, always turning the same face towards O, provided that Mcuifi is equal to 
the resultant attraction along GO, where a is the distance 00. It is required to 
determine the conditions that this motion should be stable. 

The motion being disturbed, O will no longer coincide with the centre of foroe 
8, Let two straight lines at right angles revolving uniformly round S as origin 
with an angular velocity w be chosen as co-ordinate axes, and let x be initially 
parallel to OQ. Let (x, y) be the co-ordinates of O, the angle 00 makes with 
the axis of x, then a;, y, are all small. Let V be the potential of the body at O, 
and let tPVjdjfi^a, d^V/dxdy^y, d*Vldy»=p. Let £f be the amount of matter in 
the centre of foroe. The equations of motion of a particle referred to axes moving 
in one plane round a fixed origin are given in Vol. i. These equations may also be 
deduced firom Arts. 4 and 5 of this volume by putting ^| =0 and ^,=0. In this way 
the equations of motion of G reduce to 

and the equation of angular momentum about S will lead to 

where k is the radius of gyration of the body about O. Combining these equations 
as a determinant, and reducing we find that the differential equation in (, iy, or 

is of the form ^:i:i + B :73 + C=0. 

The condition of stability is that the roots of this equation should be real and 
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negative. Henoe A^ B, C mast be of the same sign and B*>^AC, This pro- 
position is dae to Sir W. Thomson and is given in Prof, MaxweWi Euay on Satum^s 
Ringi, 

558. Oasslni's tli«or«m on tli# Moon's aqoator. Before we proceed to the 
theoretieal discussion of this problem it will be convenient to mention the most 
striking of the results arrived at There are three planes with which we are 
concerned, viz. (1) the plane of the moon's orbit round the earth or, which is the 
same thing, the plane of the earth's orbit as seen from the moon; (2) a plane drawn 
through the centre of the moon parallel to the ecliptic, i.e. parallel to the plane of 
the earth's orbit round the sun ; (3) the plane of the moon's equator. This last is 
a plane perpendicular to that axis of figure which most nearly coincides with the 
axis of rotation. Now Gassini discovered that these three planes all intersect in the 
same straight line, so that the plane of the moon's equator has to follow the plane 
of the moon's orbit as it regredes along the ecliptic. He also discovered that the 
plane parallel to tiie ecliptic always lies between the other two planes, Mimoires 
de VAcadSmie des Scienceiy vol. vni. These results were afterwards confirmed by 
T. Mayer, who undertook a series of observations on the spots of the moon during 
the years 1748 and 1749. He also corrected the inclinations of the three planes 
as given by Gassini. Subsequentiy Lalande confirmed Gassini's tiieorems a second 
time, see the Mimoires de VAcadimie de$ Sciences, 1764. Lastly, Bouvard under- 
took a more complete set of observations which extend over the years 1806 — 1810. 
These were reduced and discussed by Nicollet, who published his results in the 
Connai$$ance dee Terns for the year 1822 published in 1820. These observations, 
thus reduced, still remain the standard set of observations and are generally referred 
to as the proof of Gassini's theorem. According to Nicollet the inclination of the 
moon's equator to the ecliptic is constant and equal to 1° 28^. He also found that 
a meridian drawn on the moon through any spot oscillates on each side of its mean 
position though an angle of only about 4' to 5'. 

These relations between the three planes are so interesting and extraordinary that 
a theoretical explanation was soon sought after. D'Alembert in 1754 was the first 
to attempt the solution. But his results were far from complete. The Academy 
of Sciences offered their prize of 1764 for a complete theory of the moon's libration. 
This was gained by Lagrange. In 1780 he proved that, if the three planes originally 
coincided, the attraction of the earth on the moon would maintain the coincidence. 
Mimoires de Bfrlin, 1780. Laplace showed further that these theorems are disturbed 
neither by the secular inequalities of the mean motion of the moon nor by the 
secular changes of the ecliptic. Poisson repeated and extended Lagrange's theory 
and discovered some new inequalities in the motion. These results may be found in 
the Connaissance des Terns for 1821. For a farther account of the history the 
reader may consult QranVs History of Physical Astronomy and the Connaissance des 
TtffiM for 1822. 

559. TliMV«tieai InTMtlgatlon of Oasslni's thoomm. The motion of a 
rigid body about a distant centre of force has been investigated on the supposition 
that the motion takes place entirely in one plane. We see by equation (2) of Art. 
552 that the case in which the centre of gravity describes a circular orbit, and the 
rigid body always turns a principal axis towards the centre of force, is one of steady 
motion. The preceding investigation also shows that this motion is stable for all 
disturbances which do not alter the plane of motion, provided that the moment of 
inertia about that principal axis which is directed towards the centre of force is less 
than the moment of inertia about the other principal axis in the plane of motion. 
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It remains now to determine the effect of these distarbanoes in the more general 
case when the motion takes place in three dimensions. 

Statement of problem. The problem we have to consider may therefore be 
summed op thns. The moon turns about its centre of gravity O and is acted on by 
a centre of force E which moves in a given manner. The instantaneous axis is 
very nearly coincident with one principal axis GC, and is nearly perpendicular to 
the plane of the ecliptic The mean angular velocity is equal to that of E round 
G, so that a principal axis OA is nearly pointed to E. The centre of force E moves 
in a nearly circular orbit in a plane which is very nearly perpendicular to OC. 
This plane is known to have a slow motion in space, so that the normal OM to its 
instantaneous position describes a cone of small angle round OZ the normal to the 
ecliptic. The two normals OM and OZ maintain a nearly constant inclination of 
about 6^ 8'. The motion of the normal OM round OZ is nearly uniform, and a 
complete revolution is effect in about 18 years and 7 months. Thus the nodes of 
the orbit of E round G regrede on the ecliptic at a rate about l/250th part of the 
angular velocity of E round G. 

Before proceeding further it will be useful to state the numerical magnitudes of 
some of the small terms. The direction cosines of £ are X, /i, y. Now the 
inclinations of the moon's equator and the moon's orbit to the ecliptic are respectively 
H° and 5°. Hence the greatest value of y is sin 6}°, which is about ^. It appears 
from Art. 552 that the mean value of n is zero, while the libration in longitude is 
about 4 or 5 minutes. This would make the greatest value of /i=sin 5' =7^. 
ThusX=l-Tfr. Again r=cosCZ= cos lJ°=l-yT^ nearly. Hence i)"+g«=y^ 
so that the greatest value of either p ot q ib about ^. We shall now be able to 
estimate the magnitudes of the small terms rejected in the following investigation. 

The figure has been drawn so that the direction cosines (\, /i, i^) and {p, q, r) are 
positive. The poles C, Z, M toe actually on a great circle and Z lies between 
C and M. 

560. It will clearly be convenient to refer the motion to axes OX, OY, OZ 
fixed in space such that OZ is normal to the ecliptic. Let OA, OB, OC be tlie 
principal axes of the moon at the centre of gravity G. Let {p, q, r) be the direction- 
cosines of OZ referred to the co-ordinate axes OA, OB, OC, Then we have by 
Art 18, since OZ is fixed in space, 

l>'-wW+«8'*=^» ?'-«ir+Wip=0, r'-«^-|-«,g=0 (I), 

where accents denote differential coefficients with regard to the time. 

Let OC be the axis of rotation of the moon, and as before let the moment of 
inertia about OA be less than that about OB. 

Now our object is to find the small oscillations about the state of steady motion 
in which OZ, OC, OM coincide. We shall therefore have p, 9, Wj , 64 small, and r 
very nearly equal to unity. The equations (I) therefore become 

p'-nq+<a^=0, g'-w^-l-npsO, 

where n is the mean value of (o^. 

Let X, /i, y be the direction-cosines of the centre of force E as seen from G. 
Then we have by Euler's equations and Art. 519, 

B«j'-(C-J)«^=-3n'2(C-2l)vX I (II). 

Ow^' -{A- B) «iWj= - 3n'«(il - B) X^ J 
In the case of steady motion, the rigid body always turns the axis (OA) of lesser 
moment towards the centre of force, and u^=n. We have then both fi and ¥ small 
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qoantities, so that in the first equation we may neglect their product /o^, and in 
the second equation we may put i^Xsy. Also, we may put ai^ =:n=n' in the small 
terms. 

If 2 be the latitude of the earth as seen from the moon, we have 
anl=(iOBZE=p\+qn+rp=p+if nearly. 

Hence the two first of Euler's equations take the form 

-B«,'-((7-^)n«i=-8n«(C7-^)(-i>+sinO) ^^'' 

If the earth, as seen from the moon, be supposed to move in a circular orbit in 

a plane making a constant inclination k with the ecliptic, and the longitude of 

whose ascending node is -gt+ p, we shall have sin 2 = & sin (nt +gt-fi). 

In this expression g measures the rate at which the node regredes, and is about 

the two hundred and fiftieth part of n. We shall therefore regard gin as a small 

quantity. 



To solve these equations, it will be found convenient to substitute for toit u^ 
their values in terms of p,q. We then have, as in Art. 15, 

Aq- + (A + B--C)fip^-nHB^Oq=0 \ 

Bp''-(A+B-C)nq' + ^n'^{C-A)p=^n^C'-A)Bm^ ^ '' 

To find p, g, let us put p=Pem{{n+g)t-p\y q=Qoo8{{n+g)t-p}, 
where P, Q are some constants to be determined by substitution in the equation. 

Wehave Q{^{n+9r+{B'C)n*}=P (A + B- C)n(n+g) 1 

P{B{n+g)^-4{C'A)n^)-Q{A+B'-C)n{n+g)=-Mk(C''A)( ' 

We may solve these equations and find P and Q accurately. In the case of the 

A—B B — C C—A a 

moon the ratios — ~- , — -r— , _— and - are all small; if we neglect the products 
LAB n 

of these small quantities, we have 

?-l I finh(C-A) 

P n' ^^{G-A)-2Bg' 

561. TlM oompleniMitanr fkmetioiis. To find these we put 
p=Fsm{st + H), q=Gcos(st+H), 

R. D. II. 23 
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On sabBtituting we have the quadratio 

JB#*- {(il+B- C)«-B(B-C) --U (^-C)}nV+4(i4 - C) (B- C) w*=0 

. - , , , G (A+B-C)ni 

tofind.«.«.d _ = J___±_. 

to find the ratio of the coefficients of corresponding terms in p and q. If the roots 
of this equation were negative p and q would be represented by exponential valaes 
of t, and thus they would in time cease to be small. It is therefore necessary for 
stability that the coefficient of «* should be negative and the product {A-C)(B-C) 
positive. Both these conditions are probably satisfied in the case of the moon. 
For since B~C and A-C toe both small, the term (A + B-C)* \e much greater 
than the two other terms in the coefficient of bK Also, since the moon is flattened 
at its poles, we shall probably have A and B both less than C. 

We may approximate to the roots of this biquadratic in the following manner. 
Since the product of th» roots (as indicated by the last term) is very small, and the 
sum of the roots (as indicated by the coefficient of t^) is nearly equal to n' ; we see 
that one of the roots is very small and the other is nearly equal to n*. To find the 
latter we put 8^=n^+x, substitute in the equation, and neglect the squares of x. 

This gives x=Sn*(C~A)IC nearly. We thus find «=n (l + | ^^) • 

To find the former we reject «*, writing «i for this root we have 

Substituting these values in the expression for GjFy we find in these two cases 

It will be presentiy shown that (C-4)/C= -000597 and ((7 -B)/C= -000033. 
Taking these we see that the period of one of the complementary functions is very 
little less than a month, and the period of the second is about 3571 months or 
274 years. 

562. It appears ^therefore that each of the expressions for p and q contains 
three periodic terms but no constant terms. The periodic terms are the forced 
vibration due to the term sin I in equations (III), Art. 560, and the two comple- 
mentaiy functions. We may approximately write these expressions in the form 

p= -If U + ^JBin{(n+^)t-/3}+2</« sin («e+fl) + Ni«i sin («|t+H,) 

g=- If ri-^jcos{(n+p)t-/3}+2</n cos («t + H)-4i^i«pcos(«it+Hi)J 

where Af= ^^**~i^^^* and p=^"^ . The numerical value of M is P 28', see 
2p-3np '^ B 

Art. 559, so that M is about two-sevenths of h. It will presently appear that 

(G - A)IB is *0006 and, since gjn is about '0043, it follows that M is positive. 

663. To find the motion of the principal axis GG in space and to deduce GassinVs 
theorem. Let ilf be the pole of the orbit of £ as seen from the centre of the moon, 
then ilf is the pole of the dotted line in the figure of Art. 560. If the longitude of £, 
viz. 0={n^'g)t-p, is measured in the ecliptic from the ascending node of the 
orbit, the angle EZM measured positively in the direction of motion is ir + tf. 

Again, Bince p and 9 are the co-ordinates of Z referred to tangents at C to GA, 
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CB as axes and E never deyiatos tax from A, we haye cos EZC= -vIsKj^-^^^ and 
sin EZC = qlslia^ + tf)^ where the radical has the podtiye sign. Hence 

8inCi;Af=BinEZ(7ooeEZ3f-oo8EZ(7sin£Z3f= ""^^^"'"^,^^^ , 

8in«(7Z=i)«+g«. 

Firstly, taking the forced vibration only, Art. 562, we write p = - if (1 + gftn) sin 0^ 
and 9 = - 3f (1 - p/2n) cos 0. We easily find that 

sin CZ3f=(-p/2n)Bin2^, sin CZ=M{l-{gl2n) cos 2^}. 

Thns the me&n value of the angle CZM is zero. The three poirUs C, Z and M 
therefore make very tmall oseiUatiom about a itate of steady motion such that all 
three Ue on the same great circle. At the same time the arc CZ is sensibly constant 
throughout the motion*. 

Next, if we include the complementary fonctions in the valnes of p and g, we find 
more complicated valnes for sin CZM and sin CZ. Supposing however that N/M 
(Art. 562) is so small that we may reject all terms beyond its square, we again find 
that sin CZM is periodic, and that sin CZ differs from a constant only by periodic 
terms. Thus we again arrive at the result that the three poles C, Z, M lie very 
nearly on the same great circle, at distances apart which are sensibly constant. 

We may show that the pole Z always lies between C and M by examining the 
relative positions when the longitude of E has any convenient value. When ^=iT, 
the disturbing body E lies on the great circle MZ^ so that the points Jf , Z and E 
lie on the circle AC very nearly. Also, since E is then in north latitude, EM is 
greater than EZ, i.e. AM is greater than AZ. But, when has the value ^t, the 
expressions for p and q in Art. 562 show that p is negative, if we assume that the 
magnitude of the forced oscillation is greater than that of both the free oscillations. 
The arc AZ is therefore greater than AC, It follows, on these suppositions, that Z 
lies between C and M. 

664. Inclination of the moon's equator to the ecliptic and the numerical value of 

* If we represent by d^jdt the angular velocity of GC round OZ we have by 
Art. 19 {p^ + g«) ^ = (ang. vd. about OZ) - (ang. vel. about OC) cos CZ 

= ci>iP + «^ + «^ - W|r. 
Substituting for a*,, cd^ from equations I. of Art 560 we have 

^=^ + /t^ . Alsosin«CZ=p«+2«. 
dt r {p^+q^)r ^ ^ 

This expression for drpldt is accurate, and therefore when we substitute for p and q 

their approximate vidues we shall be able to estimate the effect of rejecting any 

small terms. This result may also be deduced from £uler*8 geometrical formula 

since !»= -sin^oos^, 9=sin^8in0. 

Effecting the substitution and retaining the squares of NjM, we find that drpldt 
differs from - ^, and sin CZ from 3f, only by small periodic terms. 

It is known that the pole M moves backwards round the pole Z of the ecliptic 
with a mean angular velocity which we have called g. Thus M and C regrede round 
Z with the same mean angular velocity. It follows that the angle MZC remains 
very nearly constant throughout the motion. 

By examining the value of the angle MZC when E is 90° from the node of its 
orbit and remembering that E is veiy dose to the meridian CA we easily find that 
the angle MZC is very small. 

23—2 
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(C-A)IB. It appears f^om what precedes that, when we neglect the free oscil- 
lations, the inclination CZ of the moon's equator to the ecliptic is given by 

OZ=lf-Jlf^cos2{(n+p)t-/3}. 

This is very nearly constant, the variations from its mean valae being at most ^hr^ 
part of the inclination itself. The period of these variations is abont half a month, 
strictly half a synodic month of the moon and node. 

The mean inclination is If, a quantity not arbitrary bat depending on the valaes 
of (C-A)IB and g. Now g is well known, we may therefore ose the expression for 
M given in Art. 562 to deduce an approximate value of {C-A)IB. The actual 
numerical value of the inclination has been found by Mayer and Nicollet to be 1^ 28'. 

Neglecting all the periodical inequalities as being at most only a small fraction 
of M, Laplace found in this way (C-'A)IB= *000599, which is nearly equal to |^/n. 

565. Motion of the instantaneous axis in the body. Taking the complete values 
of p and q with the complementary functions given in Art. 562 we easily find wj, w, 
by the help of the formulas Ui=np + dqidt, u^^nq- dpidt, 

given in Art. 560. We thus find 
«i = Ninsi sin (s^t + H{j , 
w^=2gMoos{{n+g)t-p}-mn^^^coB(st+H) -42^in»^"--cos(«it+Hi). 

If we disregard all but the forced vibration we have 

wi=0, «a=2^3fcos{(n+^)t-/3}. 
Thus the instantaneous axis moves in that principal plane which is at right angles to 
the axis pointed to the earth. It oscillates about the axis of figure GC with a period 
which is about a month. The extent of the oscillation is however very small since 
the maximum value of vjn is about 45''. 

566. Ex. Taking the same degree of approximation as before, deduce from the 
third of equations (U) in Art. 560 that the rotation of the moon, as found in Art. 
552, is not affected by the obliquity of the ecliptic to the lunar equator. 

567. Effect of the motion of the ecliptic. The dynamical equations (11) in Art. 
560 are referred to axes fixed in the body and are therefore unaltered by making the 
pole Z move. In that article we substituted in these equations sin Z - p for y and 
& sin {(n+^) t - /3} for sin Z or tan L To make this correct it is sufficient to regard 
p, q, r as the diiection cosines of the instantaneous position of OZ. We must 
therefore put on the right-band sides of the geometrical equations (I) the resolved 
velocities of Z in space parallel to the axes OA, GB, GC, (See Art. 18.) Writing 
a and p for these additions we see that the equations (III) are altered only by such 
small terms as Adpjdt and (B - C) na. 

Let GZ be referred to axes ^i, Fi , Z^ fixed in space and let each of the Eulerian 
co-ordinates of GZ^ viz. 0^, xpi be expressed in a series of the form Sffsin {ht+e), 
the values of the constants in the several terms being supplied by the planetary 
theory. The angular velocities in space of GZ resolved along and perpendicular to 
the plane Z^GZ may therefore be represented by two series of the form ZHh cos {ht + c). 
To resolve these velocities parallel to the axes GA, GB, we multiply them by the 
cosines of the angles their directions make with those axes. Since the axes GA 
and GB are turning round GC with an angular velocity n, these cosines take the 
form cos (Tie +7). Thus on the whole we see that each of the quantities a and j3 
may bo represented by a series of the form Kh sin {(n± A) t-l). 

Owing to the extreme smallness of all the values of Zf and h such terms as these 
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may be regarded as msensible tmless they rise into greater importanoe after solving 
the differential equations. Referring to Art. 560 we see that it is unnecessary 
to repeat the solution, for the expression for sin Z in terms of t has the same form 
as the general term of the series for aor p. If we replace - Sn'A; by Knh and g by 
ht the expressions already found for P and Q will give the effect of the term added 
to the second of equations (III). In this way we see that amplitudes of p and q 
corresponding to the general terms of a and /3 are of the order P, where 

Kh{C-BJ_ 
9n(C-A)-2Bh' 

All the values of h are so small that the ratio of h/n to (C - A)IC is insensible, 
hence the order of P is the same as that of iKhjn, The general effect of the 
additional terms a and p is therefore to introduce periodical terms of the order 
Kh into the expressions for p and q. 

The conclusion is that the motion of the lunar equator relatively to the true 
ecUptie is independent of the motion of that ecliptic, so that the mean inclination of 
the lunar equator to the true ecliptic remains always the same notwithstanding the 
displacements of the latter. This theorem is given by Laplace, M€canique Celeste, 
Vol. n. p. 420. 

568. Second Approximation. Poisson^s term of long period. Having obtained 
a first approximation to the values of p and q in Art. 560 we may proceed to a 
second approximation by substituting the values thus found in the terms which 
were rejected in the first approximation. The terms of the first approximation 
being themselves very small, we can expect those of the second to become sensible 
only when they are magnified in the solution as explained in Art. 388. By 
referring to that article we see that those terms are magnified whose periods are 
nearly the same as those of the complementary functions. Hence, by Art. 561, 
those terms of the second order will be magnified whose periods are very long 
or nearly equal to that of the moon round the earth. We shall look for such terms, 
and if any be found we can then determine if they are sufficiently magnified to 
become sensible. 

The only term which thus rises into importance is one of long period 
discovered by Poisson, see the Connaissance des Terns for 1821 published in 
1819. The phase of this term is the difference between the longitudes of the 
apse of the Moon's orbit and its node on the ecliptic. The former of these 
advances slowly at the rate of 8° per month, while the latter regredes at the rate of 
1J° per month. Thus the period at which they separate by 860^ is very long and 
equal to about 80 months or six years. Let h be the rate at which the apse 
advances, then the longitude of the moving apse is ai=ht + a. The longitude of 
the moving node iB pi=^ -gt+fi. For the sake of brevity we shall put 

Es{g+h)t+a-p, 

then £ is the phase of Poisson's term, and g + A=^n. 

569. To investigate the coefficient of Poisson *s term we must recur to equations 
(H) of Art. 560. We must examine the terms /u^ and ¥\ to discover what combi- 
nations will give rise to terms of the form sin £7 or cos E. 

Let us begin with the term fiv. Since /i=cos EB and is positive when £ is in 
front of ^, we see that -/i is the same as <f> in Art. 552. Taking the elliptic 

inequality, we have 2e '^i^. x 

^= l-3(B-^)/C ^<^"^^' 
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Again p=iBml-p=:{k + M)mxi{{n+g)t-fi}, Oombining these two and rejecting 
all terms in the product except tiiose of long period, we have 

10^=6 {k+M)QOBE, 
We have also rejected the small term 3(JB-il)/C=*00167 in the denominator, 
as this only alters the result by about one six hundredth part. 

Let us next examine the term p\ in the second of equations (II). If ^ be the 
longitude of the moon we have, as in Art. 6d0, sin /= ik sin (^ -i-pt - /3). 

But, by the theory of elliptic motion, ^=nt + 2« sin (nt - a^). 

Substituting and retaining only that term of the second order whose phase is £, we 
have mxil=kua{{n+g)t-p] -keanE. 

In the Lunar Theory* we find an additional term in the expression for sin 2, so that 
we should write sin l=k an{{n+g)t-'p) -ke{l- Sm*) sin E, 
where m is the ratio of the angular velocities of the sun and moon round the earth 
and is about equal to ^. But this additional term is a very small fraction of those 
retained, and is of only slight importance. As in Art. 560 we have sin I =pX +qfi+rp. 
Now9= -Mco8{(n+p)t-/3} andft=2«sin(nt-ai). Also X=l and r=l. Hence, 
substituting and retaining only that term of the second order in which £ is the 
phase, wefind mnl=p-\-p+MeajiE. 

Hence, substituting for sin I, we have, since X=l, 

v\={k+M)[BiQ {{n+g) t- p] -e nnE] + fitn^ ke Bin E. 

Again, referring to Art. 519, we see that the moment of the forces about the axis 
of y contains in the denominator the factor 12*. Hence we must multiply the term 
- dn* (C - il ) rX on the right-hand side of equation (II) in Art. 560 by 1 + 8« cos (^ - o^). 
Effecting the multiplication, and retaining only those terms of tiie second order in 
which the phase is E, we have 

{k+M)rnn{nt-\-gt-p)-eanE + -s sinE | + 8m«&«sinE. 

We thus find for the right-hand side of the second of equations (II) 

-{n*{C'A)[^(k + M)an{rU+gt'-p) + {k + M+Qm*k)eanE]. 
Though the period of the term we are seeking is as long as 6 years, yet that of 
the long free vibration is over 200 years, see Art. 561. Thus though dtajdt 
and dtajdt contain the small factor dEldtt yet this latter is about 85 times as great 
as the small coefficients n (C7- B)IA or n (C - A)IB which occur in the second terms 
on the left-hand side of equations (II). If then we reject these terms, we only lose 
about ^th part of a very small inequality, while we greatly simplify our result. 
Omitting then these two terms, the equations (IH) of Art 560 now take the form 

^=8n«^(ik+Af)<JC0sE, 

^=-8n«^"'* {(*+Jf)8in(nt+^t-/9) + i(ifc+lf+6m«ik)<!sinE}. 
dt a 

* Beferring to Qodfray's Lunar Theory, Arts. 81 and 46, we find that the 
differential equation to deteimine the latitude is 

d?+'=-*/,v'+ 

= -}»n^*{l-4«cos(c^-a)lsin(^^-7) + ... 

= -fm'A;{l-4«co8(^-oi)}sin(^-7i) + ... 
where Oj and 7^ are the longitudes of the moving apse and node. Combining these 
and retaining only the term with the phase E, we find the above 

= -\-\w?k,2e?AnE, 
Solving the differential equation as in Godfray, Art. 51, we find B=^m^ke sin E, 
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The first term on the right-hand side of the second equation may be added to the 
principal term ahready considered in the first approximation. We may omit it for 
the moment, as we merely want the term whose phase is E. 
Integrating these we find 

^ dt * A g+h 

^ dt * 2 B g + h 

It is not difficnlt to solve these in the nsnal way. But it is evident that the 

terms dp/dt and dqjdt on the left-hand side contain the small factor g + h, and 

therefore are aboat ^th of ryp and nq. Rejecting these we have 

^ C-Bh+M . -, 9nC'Ak+M+^'^k 

p=Sn — r-esm£, g=-jr — = -t- — ^cosE. 

^ A g + h * ^ 2 B g + h 

670. Representing Poisson's terms by (Oi=RnamE and uf^=8noo8E, and in- 
duding these in the first approximation we have, by Art. 565, 

<ai=Rn8mEf w^=SncoaE + 2gMooBDt 

where D = {n+g)t-p, bo that D is the mean angular distance of the moon from 
the ascending node. We have omitted the complementary functions as they appear 
to be almost insensible. . Substituting these values of o^ and w^ in Euler's 
geometrical equations, and writing 0=i) - ^ir we have 

^ - ^0 = - (£rikr/2n) cos 2D - i2 sin D sin E - £f cos 2) cos £ 1 
(^- fo) Bin $0= - (gMI2n) sin 2D+R cosD sin£ - Sf sin DcosE j ' 

571. The theory of the term of long period is given by Poisson in the 
Connaissance des Terns for 1821, and the numerical values of the coefficients are 
deduced from Nicollet's measures in the volume for the succeeding year. These 
coefficients have been improved by C. Simon in the third volume of the Armales de 
Vicole normal, 1866. The coefficients as calculated fjrom the Kdnigsberg observations 
are very different from Poisson's. They may be found in Tisserand's Miccmique 
Cile$te, 1891. As it cannot be considered that the ratios of the moments of inertia 
At B, C have yet been determined with accuracy, it seems needless to examine into 
these differences. Merely to indicate the order of the several terms, we reproduce 
Simon's result 

d=0Q - (10"-7) cos 2D - (10"-5) sin D cos E - (94" -15) cos D cos E ) 
^= ^0 - (414"-7) sin 2D + (405"-5) cot D sin E - (3649"-8) sin D cos E J ' 
These equations give the nutations of the polar axis of the moon. The precession 
of that axis is included in the term ^^ and has been determined in Art. 563. The 
real libration round the polar axis has been found in Art. 552. The visible oscillation 
of any spot is the resultant of all three. 

572. Ex. 1. Let the motion of the moon be given by the equations 

|)= -^sinD + iJsinE, g= -ifcosD+ScosE, 
see Arts. 562 and 569. Let I and X be the lunar longitude and latitude of a spot 
referred to the moon's first meridian and equator; L and A the longitude and 
latitude of the same spot referred to the ecliptic and the first point of Aries. Prove 
that if X be small 

L=0i + T+l-M tan \oos{D + l)-R tan X sin Z sin E + iSf tan X cos I cos E, 

A = X -I- ilf sin (D + 2) - ii cos { sin E - iS sin { cos E, 
where 0i is the mean longitude of the moon seen from the earth. 
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360 LIBRATIONS OF THE MOON. [CHAP. XII. 

PoisBon remarks that, in the case of the spot Manilius for which l—Q^ 46', 
X=14°26', the ineqoalities dependent on the angle E are very small and may 
be omitted. This circmnstanoe however is pecnliar to the spot chosen and woold 
not be true for spots remote from the equator and from the apparent centre of the 
lonar disc. 

Ex. 2. If the moon move so as always to torn the same face to the earth 
and if the instantaneous axes be nearly fixed in the body and nearly perpendicular 
to the axis pointed to the earth, prove that these two axes are principal axes. 

This follows &om equations (II) Art. 660. 

573. A dlAevUty In the flgiiz« of tli« moon. It appears from Bouvard's 
and Nicollet's observations on the moon's true libration in longitude that 
{B-A)IC='Q005B^i (Art. 665); and from Mayer's observations on the inclination 
of the moon's equator to the ecliptic Laplace found that (C-u^)/0= -000699, Art. 
664. We therefore have (C - B)IG= '000035. These values may appear veiy small, 
but they are much larger than could have been expected if the moon's surface had 
the form of equilibrium given by theory. Supposing the moon to be homogeneoas 
and attracted by the earth, we may deduce from the principles of hydrostatics (as 
Laplace does) that (B-il)/C=-0000003618\ and (C-il)/O=-0000004824X, where X 
is the ratio of the mass of the earth to that of the moon. Nicollet remarks that, 
even if we put X=1000 (instead of 80), these cannot be made as large as the values 
deduced from his observations on Manilius. Laplace observes that for a hetero- 
geneous moon, if we suppose the density to increase from the surface to the centre, 
the hydrostatic theory would give values for (B-A)IG &q. even less than for a 
homogeneous moon. He therefore concludes that the moon has not the figure of 
equilibrium which it would have if originally fluid, Laplace considers that the 
high mountains and other inequalities on the moon have a very sensible effect on 
the moments of inertia, and that this effect is the greater because the ellipticity of 
the moon's surface is small and its mass is inconsiderable. Poisson considers that 
the omission of the complementary functions by Nicollet may partly explain the 
difficulty; he thinks it doubtful that these functions should have entirely dis- 
appeared; Connaitsance des Terns for the year 1822. 

When it is remembered that the real libration of 4^' observed by Nicollet only 
subtends 1^" at the earth, it may be well believed that the errors of his observations 
may account for much of the discrepancy. This is rendered more probable when 
we learn from Tisserand that the more recent observations at Eonigsberg make the 
real libration in longitude about half that found by Nicollet. On the other hand 
these later observations make 

(B-.4)/C= -000316, ((7-i4)/C=-00O614, (C-i5)/(7= -000299, 
and thus do not help to explain the discrepancy between the hydrostatic theory of 
the figure of the moon and the observations made on its surface. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



MOTION OF A STRING OR CHAIN. 

The, Equations of Motion. 

574. Carteiian equations. To determine the general equa- 
tions of motion of an ineodensible string under the action of any 
forces*. 

Let OXf Oy, Oz be any axes fixed in space. Let Xmds, Ymds, 
Zmds be the impressed forces that act on any element ds of the 
string whose mass is mds. Let w, v, w be the resolved parts of the 
velocities of this element parallel to the axes. Then, .by D'Alem- 
bert's principle, the element ds of the string is in equilibrium 
under the action of the forces 

«i.(z-f), »*(y-|), ^{z-^ (1). 

and the tensions at its two ends. 

Let T be the tension at the point (a?, y, z\ then Tdx/ds, 
Tdy/ds, Tdzjds are its resolved parts parallel to the axes. 

♦ The Cartesian eqaations of Art. 674 agree with those given by Poisson, Journal 
de VJ^cole Polytechnique, 1820, and reprodaced by him in his TraiU de Micanique. 
The geometrical equation is not there given, being replaced by Hooke*s law. He 
thence deduces the differential equations of the motion of a tight string given in 
Art. 612. The proofs of the tangential and normal equations (1) to (4) for two 
dimensions in Art. 577 are very nearly the same as those given in Vol. iv. of the 
Quarterly Journal. Though the date of the volume is subsequent to that of the 
first edition of this treatise yet that of the paper itself must have been so nearly 
the same, that the solutions should be regarded as having been obtained inde- 
pendently. The author has not met with the two equations (5) and (6) of Art. 580 
in any place with a date earlier than that of their publication in this treatise. 
Their application to initial motions is given further on. The two equations (1) 
and (2) for impulsive forces in Art. 583 appear to have been first given in College 
examination papers. The author believes the first to be due to the late Dr Tod- 
hunter. 
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362 MOTION OF A STRING. [CHAP. XIII. 

The resolved parts of the tensions at the other end of the element 

wUl be r^+ * '■"^ 



i['t)^' 



ds 

and two similar quantities with y and z written for x. 
Hence the equations of motion are 



du d frndxx , ^ 



dt d8\ ds) 



dt d8\ ds) 



m 



— = - (t^) +mZ 
dt d8\ dsJ 



.(2). 



In these equations the variables 8 and t are independent. 
For anv the same element of the string, 8 is always constant, and 
its path is traced out by variation of t On the other hand, the 
curve in which the string hangs at any proposed time is ^ven hy 
variations of a, t being constant. In this investigation a is 
measured from any arbitrary point, fixed in the string, to the 
element under consideration. 

To find the geometrical equations. We have 

itj-m-ith^ <»^ 

Diflferentiating this with respect to t, we get 

dxdu dydv dz dw_^ ... 

d8 ds d8 ds d8 ds 

The equations (2) and (4) are sufficient to determine x, y, z, 
and Tf in terms of s and t, 

676. The equations of motion may be pat nnder another fonn. Let 0, ^, x 
be the angles made by the tangent at x, y, z^ with the axes of co-ordinates. Then 

the equations (2) become iii^= (rco8 0)+mX (5), 

with similar equations for v and w. 

To find the geometrical equations, differentiate eoBip=dxld8 with respect to t ; 

, ^dtp du ,-. 

•■•-'^*s=sr <«)• 

Similarly, by differentiating cos }ff=dyldt and ooBx=dMldt, we get two similar 
equations for ^ and x* Taking these six equations in conjunction with the 

foUowing, ooe30+oo8»^+cos*x=l (7)t 

we have seven equations to determine u, v, tr, 0, ^, x ^^^ ^* 

If the motion takes place in one plane, these reduce to the four following 

equations : m ^ = 3- (Tcos 0) +mX ) 

* * I (8). 
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The arbitraiy oonstants and fonotions whioh enter into the solntions of these 
equations must be determined from the peonliar oiromnstanoes of each problem. 

676. Blastto Strings. Let <r be the nnstretched length of the arc «, and let 
mda be the mass of an element da of nnstretched length or df of stretched length. 
Then, by the same reasoning as before, the equations of motion become 

-^'ti^^y^ «. 

and two similar equations for v and w. To find the geometrical equations we must 

the independent variables being now tr and t. Differentiating with regard to t, we 
, dx du dy dv dz dw ^ds d_ /d8\ 

da da da da da da ^ da dt \da) ' 

ds T 

But, if X be the modulus of elasticity of the string, we have -=-=l+- (ii). 

da A 

o u A.-X X' u dxdu dy dv dz dw /, T\ 1 dT 

Subebtatrng we have _ _ +^ _ + _ _ = (i + -j - _ (u,). 

The two equations (11), and (iii) together with the three equations (i), will suffice 
for the determination of ia, v, tr, s and T in terms of a and U 

If we wish to use the equations of motion in the forms corresponding to (5) or 
(8), the dynamical equations become 

w^ = ^(roos0)+mX, 

with similar equations for v and w. 

The geometrical equations corresponding to' (6) or (9) may be found thus. We 

have £ = <»«^^ = ^^(^ + D' 

Differentiating, we have ^= - sin ^^ + t- ^ (T cos 0), 
with similar expressions for v and w, 

577. 'Tangential and Normal Beiolutioni. When the 
motion of the string takes place in one plane, it is often con- 
venient to resolve the velocities along the tangent and normal 
to the curve. 

Let w, v be the resolved parts of the velocity of the element ds 
along the tangent and normal to the curve at that element. Let 
^ be the angle which the tangent at the element makes with the axis 
of X. Let rrnds, Qmds be the impressed forces on the element ds, 
resolved respectively in the directions of the tangent and normal. 
Then, by Chap. iv. of Vol. i., or by putting tf, = d^/ctt, tf^ = 0, tf, = 
in Art. (5) of this Volume, the equations of motion are 
du dif>_p dT 

f^^^^Q^Z ....(2). 

dt dt ^ mp ^ ^ 
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The geometrical equations may be obtained as follows. K ii» 
be the resolved velocity parallel to Ox, we have 
Ux = u cos ^ — t; sin ^. 
Differentiating with respect to 8, we have, by Art. 575, 
d6 . . /du dd>\ . fdv dd> . , 

Since the axis of a? is arbitrary in position, let us take it so that 
the tangent to the element during its motion is parallel to it at the 
instant under consideration ; then ^ = 0, and we have 



— — — ^ 
~ ds ds 



(3). 



(4). 



Similarly, by taking the axis of x parallel to the normal, 

d<f> _dv d<t> 
dt ds ds 

These four equations are sufficient to determine u, v, <l> and T 
in terms of 8 and t 

If the Btring is extensible, the dynamical equations become 
du dd> ^ dT 
dt dt ^mda 



dv dd> 



mp da) 



To find the geometrical equations, we may differentiate Um=u cos ^-veimp with 
regard to a. This gives by Art. 676 

. , dd> I d ,„ ,. (du V d%\ , (dv u d»\ . ^ 

By the same reasoning as before, this reduces to 

Xdx" da p V X/ ' 



2(-0-£*K'-0- 



578. The equations (2) and (3) may also be obtained in the following manner. 
The motion of the point P of the string being represented by velocities u and v 
along the tangent FA and the normal PC at P, the 
motion of a consecutive point Q will be represented 
by velocities ti+<iu and v+cfv along the tangent 
Q£, and normal QC at Q. Let the arc PQ=dt, 
and let Q^ be a perpendicular on FA, Since the 
string is inextensible, the resultant velocity of Q 
resolved along the tangent at P must be ultimately 
the same as the resolved part of the velocity of P 
in the same direction. Hence 

(u + (2u) cos d0 - (v + <2i7) sin <f = u, 
or, proceeding to the limit, 

dtt-vd0=O; /. ^--=0. 

ds p 
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Again, d(pldt is the angular velocity of PQ round P. Henoe the difference of 
the velocities of P and Q resolved in any direction which is ultimately perpendicnlar 
to PQ mast be equal to PQ cUf^ldt ; 

ddt 
/. {u-{-du) iancUf> + {v+dv) 0(Md</>-v=d8^ t 

orinthelimit ^=^ + -. 

at as p 

579. W'gainul— , Ex. 1. II F be the vis viva of any arc AB of a chain; 
r,, Tj the tensions at the extremities of the arc; u^', u^' the velocities of the 
extremities resolved along the tangents at those extremities, u, v, to the Cartesian 
components of the velocity at any point, prove that 

i dVldt = TjU,' - TjUi' + j{Xu +Yv + Zw) mds, 
the integration extending over the whole arc. 

Ex. 2. Investigate the polar equations of motion of a string in two dimensions. 
Let u, V be the resolved parts of the velocity of the element dt along and perpen- 
dicular to the radius vector, let Pmdt, Qmds be the resolved forces in the same 
directions, then 

du v^ dT . T . ^ ^ dv w 1 d ,^ ^ ^ 

. ^dd> du d^ dv ufaxid> v cos 

^ dt ds ^ dt dt r r ' 

where ^ is the angle the radius vector makes with the tangent and p is the per- 
pendicular on the tangent. 

Ex. 8. An elastic ring without weight, whose length when unstretched is given, 
is stretched round a circular cylinder. The cylinder is suddenly annihilated, show 
that the time which the ring will take to collapse to its natural length is (AfaT/SX)^, 
where M is the mass of the string, X its modulus of elasticity, and a is the natural 
radius. 

Ex. 4. A homogeneous light inextensible string is attached at its extremities 
to two fixed points, and turns about the straight line joining those points with uni- 
form angular velocity. Let the straight line joining the fixed points be the axis of 
X. Show that the form of the string, supposing its figure permanent, is a plane 
curve whose equation is 1 + {dyldx)*=b (a - y^\ where a and b are two constants. 

580. The four equations of motion of Art. 577 may be reduced 
to two by the elimination of u and v. It will be found that we 
thus obtain two equations of convenient form which contain only 
the two unknown quantities T and (f>. By eliminating T we may 
reduce these two equations to one and thus make the determination 
of the motion of the string depend on the solution of one diflferen- 
tial equation. The elimination presents no difficulty but the result 
is not very simple. 

Differentiating equation (1) with regard to 8 and (3) with 
regard to t we have 

ds ds^ ds ds md^ 
du . d<l> d(p _ ^ 
da ds ds~ ' 
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where the dot represents differentiation with regard to t Sub- 
tracting and substituting for d and dv/ds from (2) and (4), we have 

f-^(sr-(f-«S)— (ty <'^ 

In the same way, differentiating the equation (2) with regard to 8, 

(4) with regard to t, and substituting, we have 

ii{^t}H^^-§)"'':^ <«\ 

If the string is heterogeneous m is a fonotion of s. Potting md$=dfft we find in 
thesameway ^-^^^j +^_g^=„^«^j , 

Td<r\ dff)^ dc^ dc" m dt^ ' 

The equations (5) and (6) are of considerable utility. If the 
forces P, Q, the angular velocity <f>, and the angular acceleration ^ 
of each element are known in terms of «, we can deduce the tension 
of the string and the intrinsic ec^uation of the curve in which it 
lies. Conversely if the distribution of tension, the curve of the 
string and the forces are known, the angular velocity and accelera- 
tion of every element are given at once. 

6S1. Consider the position of the string at any instant. Let M he any point 
on the string, draw a straight line ON from the origin parallel to the tangent at 
M and proportional in length to the tension of the string at Jf . The loons of N for 
all positions of M represents (as a kind of hodograph) the instantaneous distribotion 
of tension along the string. 

To simplify matters, let as suppose that the impressed forces P and Q are zero. 
The equations (5) and (6) show that the instantaneous values of T, 0, «, - 0*, ^' for 
a string are connected together just as the radius vector, longitude, time, radial 
and transversal forces are connected for a particle describing the hodograph. 

By this analogy we may sometimes translate a question as to the instantaneous 
distribution of tension along a string into a more familiar problem on the motion 
of a single particle. If the string form a closed curve the allied curve is also 
closed. If the string have two ends, the terminal conditions must be made to 
correspond in the two curves. 

5S2. W'gainul— , Show how to deduce the analogy of Art. 681 from the 
Oartesian equations of motion of a string, Art. 574 ; and thence deduce equations 

(5) and (6) from the analogy. Show also that the analogy holds when the string 
moves in three dimensions. 

Ex. 2. Determine the intrinsic equation to the form of a closed string and the 
distribution of tension when it is given that initially the square of the angular 
velocity of each element is proportional to the tension of that element, and that 
the angular velocity remains constant for a time dt. It is supposed that there are 
no impressed forces. 

In this case, equations (5) and (6) become 

ds^ ^\ds) - ^^' TdtV dij-^' 
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If 8 lepieflented the time these would he the equations of motion of a partiole 
moving xmder a central force varying as the distance. This partiole most describe 
an eUipee. Thns we have 

These give th^ distribotion of tension and the intrinalo equation. If Z he the length 
of the string we see that ^fd=2ir. If a=& the carve is a circle. 

Ex. 8. Show that the resultant acceleration of any point Jf of a string is 
represented in direction and magnitude by the tangent at N to the allied onrve 
and in magnitude by the ratio of an elementary arc at N to the corresponding 
arc at M. Put X=0, F=0 in the equations of Art. 574. 

583. Impulsive forces. When the forces are impulsive the 
equations undergo some modifications. These may all be deduced 
in the usual manner from the corresponding equations for finite 
forces by integrating with regard to the tima But generally it 
will be found simpler to obtain them from first principles. 

A string rests on a smooth horizontal table and is acted on at one 
extremity by an impulsive tension, to find the impvlsive tension at 
any point and the initiai motion. 

Let T be the impulsive tension at any point P, T+dT the 
tension at a consecutive point Q, then the element PQ is acted on 
by the tensions T and T + dT a,t the extremities. Let 4> be the 
angle made by the tangent at P to the string with any fixed line ; 
u, V the initial velocities of the element resolved respectively 
along the tangent and normal at P to the string. Then, resolving 
along the tangent and normal, we have 

miufo = (T + dr) cos d^ - T) 

mvds = {T'^dT)smd<f> 

1 fIV 1 V 

therefore, proceeding to the limit, tA = — -r-> ^— • 

m as m p 

But, by Art. 577, we have du/ds = v/p. Hence the equation to 

find ^becomes 5?- -, = (1). 

d^ p* ^ 

If the chain be heterogeneous we easily find in the same way 

l(^^l\=ll .....(2) 

ds\m dsj mp^' • •• ^ ^ 

If ft) be the initial angular velocity of the element ds, we have 
b,A^577, .4%^i|Q .(S> 

584. If the string be in motion just before the action of the 
impulsive tension at one extremity, only a very slight modification 
of these equations is necessarjr. Let (i/i, Vi) (w,, Vj) be the resolved 
velocities of the element PQ just before and just arfter the impulse. 
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368 MOTION OF A STRING. [CHAP. XIII. 

We then simply modify the equations of the last article by writing 

u = tC2 — Ui, t; = Vj — Vj. 

Each of the resolutions (t^v,), (t^Vj) must of course satisfy the 
geometrical equations obtained in Art. 577. 

685. Ex. If Tiy r, be the impolsiye tensions at the extremities of any arc of 
the chain, u^, ti^ the initial velocities at the extremities resolved along the tan- 
gents at the extremities, prove that the initial kinetic energy of the whole arc is 

This readily follows by integrating m{u^+v^d8 along the whole length of the 
arc. But it also follows at once &om the proposition proved in Vol. i. that the 
work dne to an impulse is the product of the impulse into the mean of the resolved 
velocities of the point of application just before and just after the action of the 
impulse. Hence, since the string starts &om rest the work done at either extre- 
mity is the product of the tension into half the initial tangential velocity. 

586. To find the impulsive tension and the initial motion when the string forms 
a curve of double curvature. 

Let tt, V, w be the resolved initial velocities of an element ds in the directions 
of the principal axes of the curve at that element ; the axis of x being the principal 
normal, that of ^ the tangent, and, z the binormal. Since the only forces on the 
element are the impulsive tensions at the extremities we have as in Art 583, 

m p m as 

To find the geometrical equations, we notice that while (u, v, w) represent the 
resolved velocities at one extremity A of the element ds along the principal axes at 
A, (u + du, (&c.) represent the resolved velocities at the other extremity B of the 
same element along the principal axes at B, It follows that the relative velocities 
(du, dVyho) oi the extremities A and B resolved along the principal axes at A are 
given by Art. 21, where d^, d<f>^^ d0g,are the angular displacements by which the 
principal axes at ^4 are screwed into the positions of those at B, If dr and de are 
the angles of torsion and contingence, we have d^i=0, d02=-dr, d^=-<2e. 
But, if (ii|, w,, (^3 are the angular velocities of the element ds in space about the 
principal axes at A^ we have Bu=-ia^t dv=0, 8w=ia^ds. Equating these two 
sets of values of du, ^, iw, we have 

u dv u ^ du V 

'^=r' dFT"' 57 + r""' '^>' 

where r and p are the radii of torsion and contingence. 

Substituting from (1) in (2) we find 

T d fdT\ T ^ Id fT^\ „. 

""'^ir^r' dil^;"V ' '"^^TdsympJ ^^^' 

The second of these determines the initial tension when the form of the string 
is known, it is the same as the corresponding equation in two dimensions, so that 
the initial tension does not depend on the angle of torsion of the curve. The other 
two equations determine the initial angular velocities of the element, the angular 
velocity about the tangent not being required to find the initial motion. 

We may verify these equations by a geometrical proof similar to that given in 
Art. 578 for a string in two dimensions. 

587. If the form of the string is given by its intrinsic equation p=F{s), the 
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d?T T 
initial tenaion is to be found by solving the equation -z-j - ;3=0 (1). 

The solution is known to be of the form T-A4» («)+£^ («) (2), 

where ^ and ^ are some determinate fnnotions of b and A and B are two nndeter- 
mined constants. These constants most then be determined from the known values 
of the tension at the two extremities of the string. 

The tension at any point of the string having been found, the velocity and 
direction of motion of any element may be deduced from the expressions given for 
the components u and v, Art. 583. 

It is thus apparent that the determination of the motion depends on the 
solution of the differential equation (1). We have therefore thought it worth while 
to state in order a few solutions likely to be useful. 

In some problems we have an additional term, say /(«), on the right-hand side 
of the differential equation (1). The two first terms of the solution (1) constitute 
the complementary function, and when this has been found the particular integral 
due to /(«) can be deduced by some one of the various rules given in the theory of 
differential equations. Perhaps the most convenient method is to substitute 
T=;s0(«) or T=:z\lf(»)\ the differential equation then takes a linear form from 
which z may be found. In what follows therefore it will be sufficient to suppose 
that the right-hand side of the differential equation is zero. 

Case 1. Let p be constant, say p^a. The form of the string is then a circle. 
The solution is evidently r=u4«*/**+ J?«"'^^. 

Cau 2. Let /> be a linear function of s, say p=a+6«. The form of the string 
is then an equiangular spiral whose angle is eof^ b. To solve the equation we put 
a + bs=e*yihe equation then takes the form considered in the last case. The com- 
plementary function reduces to T = -4 (a + 6«)*» + J? (a + 6«)», 
where m and n are the roots of the quadratic b^K (jc - 1) = 1. 

Case 8. Let /> be a quadratic function of «, say p^a + bs+es*. If the factors 
are real we may write this p=:e{s-a){s- /3). Assume as a trial solution 

T=A{s-a)^{8-p)\ 
Substituting in the differential equation and dividing by (« - a)***^ (s - /3)*~* we find 
(TO+n-l){(TO-l-n)»*-2(on+/3m)«} 1 ^ 

+o%i(n-l) + 2a/3mn+/3%(iii-l)-c"*J * 
The equation is satisfied if we choose m and n so that the coefficients of the 
several powers of s are zero. The two first powers lead to fii+n=l, and the last 
then gives vm (a - /3)' + <r^= 0. The required solution is therefore 

T=A{s-ar(s-p)*+B(s-a)^{s-p)^, 

where m and n are the roots of the quadratic x*-x={(a-p) e}-'^. This solution is 
given by Sir G. Stokes in the eighth volume of the Cambridge Phil, Trans., 1849. 

If the factors of the quadratic p=a + &« + <»' are imaginary, we may deduce the 
solution by rationalizing the value of T just found. But, putting p=c {(« + o)'+/3*}, 
it will be more convenient to proceed thus. If we put »+o=j8tan d, the differen- 
tial equation takes the form 



|.(roo8«)+(i-i)roos*=o. 



The solution of this equation is well known, and is trigonometrical or exponential 
according as /3c is greater or less than unity. 

If the factors of the quadratic p= a + &« + es' are equal, we may solve the equation 

R. D. II. 24 
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(fs z 
by writing T=^(B-a)z and «-a=l/«. The equation then redooes to ^~^=0* 

We therefore have r=(« - a) U^^^+Be'^^^^S . 

If cp = f " + c* e A« string has the form of a catenary. The solution is then 

T=y{A0+B), 
where y is the ordinate measured firom the directrix, and is the angle the tangent 
makes with the horizon. This result may be found, as just explained, by writing 
t = e tan 6, But it may also be easily obtained by another process. We notice that 
T=:y is one solution; putting T=ytwe have to find dzjcU a linear equation of the 
first order. See Cambridge Senate House Problems for 1860 with Solutions^ page 65. 

Another solution is given in the ninth volume of LiouvilWs Journal, 1B44, by 
Besge, who reduces the equation to one solved by Euler. 

cPT AT 

Let us write the equation in the form -^ = / +218 +€8^)* ' 

Putting log T=jUd*, we find by substitution ^ + 17»= / +2bs + cs^ * ' 

The denominator on the right-hand side suggests that a solution can be found of 

V 
the form 1^= . ^i. . ~ a • 

a + 2bs + ai^ 

Substituting in the differential equation we find 

^(a + 2tf + c«') + (K-6-c«)«=(6+ci)H^. 

Now it is obvious that if we put V-b-cs = k, where k is some constant, the 
equation reduces to ae- b^'^k^=A, 

Thus we have two values for k. Two particular integrals have therefore been 

found, yiz. iogr=|±g±i-,d.. 

Each of these integrations can be effected in finite terms. If the values of T 
thus found be 0(«) and ^(t), the general integral required is T=Af0(«) + N^(s), 
where M and N are two arbitrary constants. 

Ccue 4. If p* (not p) be a quadratic function of », say p'ssa+lw+ca*, we may 
find a solution in finite terms of the form 

r= Jo+-^i«+ +-4»»*i 

provided the quadratic en (n - 1) = 1 gives a positive integral root This quadratic 
expresses the condition that the series for T has a highest term, it is therefore 
easily remembered by substituting only the highest power A^^ of the series in the 
differential equation and rejecting all lower powers as they occur. The relation 
between the successive coefficients may be easily found by substitution. This 
relation will be much simplified by previously clearing the quadratic for p> of 
either of the terms bs, or a. This is effected by writing s=s'+m and choosing thb 
constant m properly. 

If n be an integral root of the quadratic (m (n - 1)=1, a solution may be written 
in either of the forms 

see a paper by the author in the Proceedings of the Mathematical Society, April 
1885. 
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Caie 6. If l/p* be a qaadratio function of «, say l/p* = a + 6« + (»*, pnt T = ze^'^^. 
Sabstituting, and choosing a and /3 properly, we redaoe the equation to the form 

This artifice is attribated to Liouville. 

Patting a + 2/9^=0-, a solution in the form of a finite series, viz. 

«=.4[cr* + jM(n-l)/3<r«->+i.Jii(n-l)(n-2)(n-8)/S«<r*-^+Ao.] 
may be found by substitution when 4/3n + A gives a positive integral value of n. It 
is also shown in the paper already quoted from the Math. Soo. that 

one form or the other being used according as n is a positive or negative integer. 

688. Ex.1. If the curve in which the string is placed be such that p^=.,; — =-„ 

*^ t(t + l) 

where i is any positive integer, show that one solution is r=: jP|da?, where x=«/a and 
Pi is a Legendre's function of x of the i^ order. 

Ex. 2. Trace the curve pp={8- a) (t - b). 

The curve has three branches; the first extends from 8= a to 5, the curvature 
is always in one direction and the branch terminates at each extremity with an 
infinite number of diminishing convolutions, being ultimately an equiangular spiral 
whose angle is iasr^ pi(a-b). The second branch extends from «=5 to oo, it 
unwinds like an equiangular spiral with an infinite number of turns. The winding 
and unwinding branches have the same directions of curvature when the arc in each 
is measured from the infinitely small cusp. The unwinding branch finally proceeds 
to infinity, like one branch of the catenary )3p=«' + /3^, the tangent being ultimately 
parallel to that at 8=i (a + &). The third branch extends from t= - c to - oo and 
resembles the second branch. 

Ex. 8. A string at rest on a table is jerked at one end, and begins to move so 
that the direction of motion of any element makes a constant angle with the 
tangent at that point. Prove that the curve in which the string rests is an 
equiangular spiral. 

Ex. 4. An impulsive tension in the direction of the tangent is applied to one 
extremity of a uniform perfectly flexible heavy string lying on a smooth plane. If 
all the particles of the string start with equal velodtiee, prove that the string must 
lie in the form of a catenary or of a straight line. [May Ex. 

Ex. 5. An inelastic string, at rest in a circular tube which it just fills, is 
plucked at one end in the direction of the tangent at that end and begins to move 
with kinetic energy E, It the same string were unconfined and similarly plucked 
when at rest, show that it would move off with kinetic energy 2tE coth (2t). 

[Math. Tripos. 

589. Initial motions. A string in one plane is either at rest 
v/nder the auction of given forces or has its instantaneous motion known. 
Supposing a fracture or some other change to occur, it is required to 
find the initial changes of motion and the initial change of tension. 

Let mPdSy mQds be the resolved parts of the forces respectively 
along the tangent and radius of curvature at any element ds of the 
string. Let u,vhe the resolved pcu-ts of the velocity in the same 

24—2 
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372 MOTION OF A STRING. [CHAP. XIII. 

directions. Let mT be the tension. Let -Jr be the angle which 
the tangent at the element ds makes with the axis of x, and 
let <o=^d<f>/dt be the angular velocity of the element ds. 
We have, by Art. 577, the equations 

t; + t^ = Q+J (2). S+^ = « W- 

From these we deduce as in Art. 580 the two equations 

-j:j--i + -j = -«»» (5). 

cUI' p* as p 

1 d(T'\ P dQ_d<0 

TdsKl^J^-p-^-d^-li <^>' 

The instantaneous motion of the string being given and also 
the forces, ©, P and Q are all known functions of «. Thus (5) is 
the differential equation from which we have to find T, This 
differential equation is the same as the one already considered in 
Art. 587. We shall therefore suppose its solution to have been 
found. The constants of integration are to be determined by the 
given conditions at the extremities of the string. Thus the initial 
tension is found. 

The initial values of u, v, m, P, Q and T being known, the 
values of ti, t; and d> are found from (1), (2) and (6). Thus all the 
initial accelerations have been determined. 

DiflFerentiating (5) with regard to t, we have another differential 
equMion to find T of the same kind as before. Having solved this, 
we may find il, i; and io by differentiating (1), (2) and (6). 

Proceeding in this way we may find the instantaneous values 
of all the differential coefficients of u, v, o> at the instant when the 
fracture occurs. 

If Ut, Vt, o>t be the values of these quantities after any time t, 
we have by Taylor's theorem (see Vol. i. Art. 199) 

i^ = t* + tt^ + it^+ ... 
with similar expressions for Vt and o>t. Thus the initial motion 
has been found to any degree of approximation. 

590. To find the initial radius of curvature R of the path in 
space of any element of the string, we resolve the forces on that 
element in a direction perpendicular to the tangent to its path and 
equate the result to {u* + t;*)/i2. The direction of motion of the 
element makes angles with the tangent and normal to the string 
whose sines are i;/(w" + 1;")* and ti/(u^-\-i)^)K The forces on the 
element are P + dT/ds and Q + T/p. We therefore have 

(-^.„(e.J)_„(p.^_^ c^ 
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To find the rate at which the radius of curvature of the string 

begins to change, we notice that -=-X. Hence ^r- = -i-- 

p as at p as 

Thus by differentiating (5) with regard to 8, we find the rate at 
which the curvature of the string begins to change. By differen- 
tiating (6) with regard to «, we find the acceleration of the change 
of curvature. 

591. If the string start from rest, tt, v and a> are all zero. In this ease the 
equations (5) and (6) of Art. 689 follow immediately from the corresponding 
equations for impulsive forces. Following Newton's argument in Prop. 1 of his 
second section we may treat the forces Pdt^ Qdt as small impulses. The argument 
is then the same as that given in Art. 583. 

The initial direction of motion of any element is found hy compounding the 
velocities udt, vdt so that the direction of motion makes with the tangent to the 
string an angle equal to tan"^ vju. To find the initial radius of curvature of the 
path of any particle, we see by Vol. i. Art. 212, that we must find u, v hy differ- 
entiating twice the equations (1) and (2). 

592. Examples. A string u in equilibrium in the farm of a circle about a 
centre of repulsive force in the centre. If the string be now cut at any point A, 
prove that the tensian at any point P is instantaneously changed in the ratio 

,'+,-'_,'-•.,-('-•) : e'-^e-\ 
where is the angle subtended at the centre by the arc AP. 

Let F be the central force, then P=0, and mQ= - F. Let a bq the radius of the 

<Pr T F 
circle. Then the equation of Art. 589 to determine T beoomee ^ - -3= • 

Let s be measured from the point A towards P, then s^^aS; also F is independent 
offi. Hence we have T=:Fa-hA€^ + B€~^, 

To determine the arbitraiy constants A and B we have the condition TsO when 
^=0 and 6=2ir; also just before the string was cut T=Fa, Hence the result given 
in the enunciation follows. 

Ex. 2. A string is wound round the under part of a vertical circle and is just 
supported in equilibrium at the ends of a horizontal diameter by two forces. The 
circle being suddenly removed, prove that the tension at the lowest point is 
instantly decreased in the ratio 4 : e^+e"*'. 

Ex. 8. The extreme links of a uniform chain can slide freely on two intersect- 
ing straight lines, which are at right angles and equally inclined to the vertical. 
The chain is in equilibrium under the action of gravity. If now the chain break 
at the lowest point, show that the tension at any point P is equal to the statical 
tension multiplied by 2^/(t+2), where is the angle which the tangent at P 
makes with the horizon. 

Ex. 4. A string rests on a smooth table in the form of an arc of an equiangular 
spiral, and begins to move from rest under the action of a central force F which 
tends from the pole and varies as the n^^ power of the distance, show that the initial 

tension is given by T= -rF 1 - ^'ff — „ ^"^ ? ^ + Ar^-^Br^, where a is the angle 
^ "^ n(n + l)co8*o-sm*o 

of the spiral, and pt q are the roots of the quadratic x(j;- l)s=tan'a. Show that 

the solution changes its form when a is such that the first term is infinite, and find 

the new form. 
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Ex. 5. A given heavy nnifonn inelastic ohiun is stretched nearly straight with 
the two ends at the same level ; suddenly one end is released, prove that, to a 
first approximation, half the prodaot of the tensions at the other end before 
and after release is eqnal to the sqnare of the weight of the chain. 

[Math. Tripos, 1888. 

598. Ex. 1. An endless string in the form of a drde is rotating in its own 
plane with a uniform angular velocity ia. The string being out at any point, find the 
initial tension, the initial radius of curvature of the path of any element, and the 
rate at which the tension is changing. 

Let OCA be the diameter through the point of fracture A^ and let the arc be 
measured from 0. Let a be the radius and let t=a^. Since there are no 
impressed forces, P=0, Q=0. We have at once by (5), since p=a, 

r= a'w^ + A cosh + B sinh 0, 
where A and B are such that r=0 when 0= db^, 

.'. r= aV(l- cosh f /cosh t). 

To find the radius of curvature of the path of any element, we notice that each 
element is moving with a velocity us aw along the tangent to the string. Besolving 
these along the normal to the string, we have u^JR^Tja whence R=uhilT. This 
result follows at once from equation (7) since v=0, Q=0, To find w, we have 
from (6), since p=a, a*w=2dTld\l/, By differentiating (5) with regard to e we 
obtain 

d^T T 2Tdu 

Since dw/cb^O, we find by solving this differential equation, 

\ cosh T sinh t / ' 
By differentiating (5) and (6) with regard to t we may also show that the rate p at 
which the radius of curvature of the string is changing is initially zero and that 
the acceleration is initially equal to 2aci)* cosh ^ . seoh t. 

Ex. 2. A string moves under the action of a central force F (r) tending from 
the origin. The instantaneous motion being known, show that T may be found 
from d^T T dF ^ F . , 

If the string start from rest and both its extremities are free, prove that dTjdt is 
initially zero throughout the string. 

Ex. 8. A string of length 2aa is at rest in the form of an arc of a circle of 
radius a and is acted on by a central force F (r) tending from the centre of the 
circle. Show that the instantaneous tension at any point P is 

r=aF (a) (1 - cosh d/cosh o), 
where ^ is the angle subtended at the centre by the arc OP measured from the 
middle point of the string. 

Ex. 4. A heavy uniform string of given length is placed at rest on a rough 
table whose coefficient of friction is /i, and is acted on by a finite force at each end. 
If each element of the string begin to move in a direction making a given angle fi 
with the tangent at the element, prove that the intrinsic equation to the string is 

pa o 
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where ^ is the angle the tangent makes with a fixed straight line. Prove also that 
the foroe at either end most be fib sin ^^^^^^ where ^ is the Talue of <t> at that 
end. If a is infinite the oorve is an eqaiangnlar spiral and the string is in 
equilibritim. 

Ex. 5. If, in the last example, each element begin to move in a direction 
making an angle <t> with the tangent, prove that the intrinsic equation is 
a/p= l + &8e6'0, where a and h are arbitrary constants and the foroe at either 
end is /tasin^. 

On Steady Motion. 

594. Def. When the motion of a string is such that the 
curve which it forms in space is always ecjual, similar, and similarly 
situated to that which it formed in its imtial position, that motion 
may be called steady. 

To investigate the steady motion of a homogeneous inextensible 
string. 

It is obvious that every element of the string is animated with 
two velocities, one due to the motion of the curve in space, and 
the other to the motion of the string along the curve which it 
forms in space. Let a and b be the resolved parts along the axes 
of the velocity of the curve at the time t, and let c be the velocity 
of the string along its curve. Then, following the usual notation, 
we have 

u = a + cco8(f>, i; = 6 + csin^ (1). 

Now a, 6, c are functions of t only, hence du/ds = — c sin <f>d<f>/ds. 
Therefore by equation (9) of Art. 575 we have 

dt-^'ds ^'^^• 

Substituting the values of u and v in the equations of motion* 

Art. 574, we get 

da^dc . ' j.^ ir ^ ^ (T .W 

^ + ^cos<^-csm^^=Z + ^(^-cos<^j 

^+^sm^ + ccos<^^ = F+^(^8m^jJ 
Substituting for d<f>ldt, these equations reduce to 
|-(x-|c<»*)+i{g-«')oo,*}' 



| = (r-*.in,).|{g-.)si.,)J 



(3). 



The form of the curve is to be independent of t\ hence, on 
eliminating T, the resulting equation must not contain t This 
will not generally be the case unless daldt, db/dt, dc/dt are 
constants. The motion is then called a uniform steady motion. 
In any case their values will be determined by the known circum- 
stances of the problem. The above equations must then be solved, 
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8 being supposed to be the only independent variable, and t being 
constant. 

595. If a, h, c are constants, these equations take a simpler 
form. We then have 

= mZ + ^ (r cos if"), = mF+ ^ (r sin V^),. . .(*), 

where T ^T- mc^. These are the equations of equilibrium of a 
string acted on by the same given forces, viz. mX and mY, Thus 
we have a very convenient analogy between the steady motion and 
the equilibrium of a homogeneous string. 

For example, if a string can move in a uniform steady motion 
under the action of gravity, we see that its form at any and every 
moment must be the same as that of a string in eq|^uilibrium under 
the action of gravity. The form of the travelling curve must 
therefore be a catenary. What catenary it is will depend on the 
terminal conditions, ana if these are inconsistent with the properties 
of a catenary no uniform steady motion is possible. 

Whatever catenary the string assumes, the tension T at any 
point of the moving string will exceed the tension at the corre- 
sponding point of the stationary catenary by mc^. We have 
therefore at any point T=m{gy-\-(^), where y is the ordinate of 
that point measured from the directiix. 

More generally, we see from the equations (4) that a string cannot move in 
uniform steady motion unless every one of its positions is one in which a string 
could rest in equilibrium under the action of the instantaneous forces. Supposing 
this condition to be satisfied, the conditions at the extremities (if the string form an 
unclosed curve) must also be consistent with this form of the string. These are the 
necessaiy and sufficient conditions. 

One important case of this theorem is when the string forms a closed curve 
which does not travel in space. This case was first given in the Solutions of 
Cambridge Problems j 1854, by Walton and Mackenzie^ who enunciated the theorem as 
follows. If a uniform endless chain rest in any form subject to the action of forces 
depending only on the position of the particle acted on and to the reactions of 
smooth surfaces, it will continue to move in the same form if put in motion in 
such a manner that every point of the chain begins to move in the direction of the 
tangent at that point. 

596. WTampl— , Ex. 1. A horizontal cylinder revolves with uniform velocity 
about its axis and an endless chain passing round it revolves with it in such a 
manner that the form of the chain in space is always the same ; show that the form 
of the curve is independent of the velocity. [Math. Tripos, 1854. 

Ex. 2. A uniform string AB of any given length is placed in the form of an arc 
of an equiangular spiral, and is acted on by a centre of repulsive force situated in 
the pole of the spiral whose accelerating force is equal to A(/(distance)'. Each 
element starts with a velocity u along the tangent to that element, and the extremities 
^, B are acted on by forces F^, F^, If Fi=m(tt«+fi/Oii) and Fj=m(tt«+M/OJ?) 
where m is the mass of a unit of length, prove that the string will describe the 
spiral uniformly. 
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Ex. 8. A light flexible inextensible tnbe of small uniform section snspended 
from two points in the same horizontal line by its ends is full of water which flows 
through it with uniform velocity. Prove that it hangs in the form of the common 
oatenaiy, and that the longitudinal tension is constant. [Math. Tripos. 

697. Ex. Torn, of an «Uetrte eabl*. An eUctrie cabU i$ deposited at the 
bottom of a tea of uniform depth from a ship moving with uniform velocity in a 
straight line, and the cable is delivered vHth a velocity c equal to that of the thip. 
Determine the form of the string when the motion is steady. 

Consider the portion of the cable between the ship A and the ground B, If the 
friction of the water on the string is neglected, gravity diminished by the buoyancy 
of the water will be the only force acting on the string, let this be represented by g*. 
Then the form of the travelling curve is the common catenary, and the tension at 
any point exceeds the tension in the catenary (see Art. 595) by the weight of a 
length of string equal to c^jg'. 

To determine the particular catenary assumed by the string we consider the 
conditions at the extremities A and B. At the point B where the cable meets the 
ground the tangent to the catenary must be horizontal. For, if not, an element of 
string at B would have the tangents at its extremities inclined to each other at a 
finite angle. Then since T cannot be zero in a catenary, this elementary mass 
would be acted on by a finite resultant force. Hence the element would alter its 
position with an infinite velocity. The catenary therefore must be such that B is 
its vertex. 

To fix the catenary one more condition is necessaiy. If I be the length of the 
portion of cable between the ship and the ground and h the depth of the sea, then 
the parameter y of the catenary must satisfy the equation (A + 7)^=^+y. 

The problem of the deposition of an electric cable appears first to have been 
considered by Longridge and Brooks (Institution of Civil Engineers, Feb. 1858). 
Another solution was given by Sir G. Airy in the Phil. Mag. for July, 1858. A further 
discussion by Mr Woolhouse may be found in the Phil. Mag. for May, 1860. All 
these include in their investigations the friction between the water and the cable. 

598. We shall now consider how the solution is affected when the friction of 
the water on the cable is taken account of. We shall assume that the friction on 
any element of the cable varies as the velocity in space of that element^ and acts in a 
direction opposite to the direction of motion of the element. Each element has 
motions both along the cable and transverse to it ; and the coefficients of friction for 
these two motions are probably not strictly equal. In order however to simplify 
the formulae we here treat them as equal. Let fi be the coefficient of friction. 

Let the axis of a; be horizontal, and let x' be the abscissa of any point of the 
cable measured from the place where the cable touches the ground, in the direction 
of the ship's motion. Also let t' be the length of the curve measured from the 
same point. Then z=cx' + ct, and sss'-i-ct. 

Following the same notation as before, we have 
X= -fiu, Y=i-g*- fiv. 

But ii=c-coos^, v=-c8va<p. 

Hence the equations (3) of Art. 594 become 



O=-/<C + AICCOS0 + ^ 

d 
0= -p'+A*c sin + ^ 






COS0 

sin <p 
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To integrate these put Bin = dy/dt , cos = dxidi. Hence, 

^-i=-fU» + AtCX+( C*) COB 01 

^^ ^ j *. (1). 

where A and B are two arbitrary constants. 

At the point where the cable meets the ground, we must have either Z*=0 or 
0=0. For if be not zero, the tangents at the extremities of an infinitely small 
portion of the string make a finite angle with each other. Then, if T be not zero, 
resolving the tensions at the two ends in any direction, we have an infinitely small 
mass acted on by a finite force. Hence the element will ip that case alter its posi- 
tion with an infinite velocity. Firstly, let us suppose that 0=0. Also, at the same 
point, y=0 and <'=:0. Heuoe B=-ct. 

Putting ^=e, we get by division ^, = ^_^/^^ (2). 

This is the differential equation to the curve in which the cable hangs. 
To solve this equation we put p for dyjdx' and find s' in terms of the other 
quantities. Then differentiating, and writing 1 + j?' for {ds'ldx)^ and vtor A-ex' + e^ 
we have ^i; -edp 

The variables are now separated, and the integrations can be effected. The 
equation can be integrated a second time, but the result is very long. The arbitrary 
constant A may have any value, depending on the length of the cable hanging from 
the ship at the time t=0. 

The curve in its lowest part resembles a circular arc, or the lower part of a com- 
mon catenary. But in its upper part the curve does not tend to become vertical, 
but tends to approach an asymptote making an angle cot"^ e with the horizon. The 
asymptote does not pass through the point where the cable touches the ground, but 
below.it, the smallest distance being A/e {t^+ 1)^ ; the asymptote also passes below 
the ship. 

If the conditions of the question are such that the tension at the lowest point 
of the cable is equal to zero, the tangent to the curve at that point is not neces- 
sarily horizontal. Let X be the angle this tangent makes with the horizon. 
Beferring to equations (1) of Art. 594 we have simultaneously 

a;'=0, y=0, «'=0, r=0, and 0=X. 
Hence -4p'= -c^oosX, B^= -c*sinX-p'ct. 
The differential equation to the curve now becomes 
dy _ -c^mnX+g'ji'-ey) 
dx'" -(^ooB\+g'{e8'-ex') ^ '* 

which can be integrated in the same manner as before. One case deserves notice ; 
viz. when «=cotX. The equation is then evidently satisfied by y=a//«. The two 
constants in the integral of (3) are to be determined by the condition that, when 
x'=0, y=0, then (2y/da/=tanX. Both these conditions are satisfied by the relation 
y=x'le. Hence this is the required integral. The form of the cable is therefore a 
straight line, inclined to the horizon at an angle X=cot'~^e; and the tension may be 

found from the formula r= , ^V , 
l-hcosX 
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Ex. 2. Let a oable be deliyered with yelodty c' from a ship moying with oni- 
fonn velocity c in a straight line on the Borfaoe of a sea of onifonn depth. If the 
reeistanoe of the water to the cable be proportional to the square of the velocity, 
the coefficient B of resistance for longitudinal motion being different from the 
coefficient A for lateral motion, prove that the cable may take the form of a 
straight line making an angle X with the horizon, such that oot*X=,^«* + J- J, 
where « is the ratio of the speed of the ship to the terminal velocity of a length of 
cable falling laterally in water. Prove also that the tension will be fonnd from the 

equation T- |y - ^ «" (" " ^^ ^ ^l ^' t-P^*'- ^^i^- 

Small Oscillations of a Loose Chain. 

599. Chain tuipended by one extremity. A heavy 
heterogmeous chain is suspended by one extremity, a/nd hangs in a 
straight line under the action of gravity. A small disturbance 
being given to the chain in a vertical plane, it is required to find 
the equations of motion*. 

Let be the point of support, let the axis Ox be measured 
vertically downwards, and Oy horizontally in the plane of disturb- 
ance. Let mds be the mass of any elementary arc whose length 
PQ is ds, and let T be the tension at P. Let I be the length of 
the string, and let us suppose that a weight Mg is attached to the 
lower extremity. The equations of motion, as in Art 574, are 

df?~mdsV ds)^^' dt^'mdsV ds) ^^^• 

Since the motion is very small, the point P will oscillate in a 
very small arc, the tangent at the middle point being horizontal. 
Hence we may put dacjdt = 0. For a similar reason we may put 
dx==ds. We therefore have by integrating the first equation 

T = constant — gjmdx. 
But T = Mg when a? = i, hence we find 

T = Mg+gf, mdx (2). 

When the chain is homogeneous, this equation takes the simple 

form T^^Mg + mgil-x) (3). 

It may be noticed (1) that this expression is independent of 

* In the Seventh Volume of the Journal Polyteeh$Uque, Poisson diaonsses the 
oscillations of a heavy homogeneous chain suspended by one extremity. Putting 
{l-x)^^igh equal to « or «' according as the upper or lower sign is taken, and 

y'sy (Z - x)^, he reduces the equation to the form ^^,= - j ^^, . He obtains 

the integral by means of two definite integrals and two infinite series. After a 
rather long discussion of the forms of the arbitrary functions which occur in the 
integral, he finds that a solitary wave wiU travel up the chain with a uniform 
acceleration and down with a uniform retardation, each equal to half that of 
gravity. 
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the time ; (2) that the tension at any point of the chain is equal to 
the total weight of matter below that point. 

The second equation may be written in either of the forms 

^^1^(t^] = 1 rp^_^ldTdy 

dt^ mdx\ dxl m da^ mdxdx ^ 

where T is a function of x given by the equation (2), or (3). 

600. Let us suppose that the displacements of the particles 
forming any finite portion of the chain during a finite time are 
represented hy y = <f> (x, t), where ^ is a continuous function of x 
and t. Let P be a geometrical point within this portion of the 
chain which moves so that the particle-velocity at P, i.e. dy/dt, is 
always equal to some constant quantity A. Let v be the velocity 
with which P moves, then, following in our mind the motion of P, 
we have by differentiating dy/dt = A with regard to t 

S^;S-» ('^ 

Let Q be a point also within the portion, such that the tangent 
to the chain at Q makes with the vertical an angle whose tangent, 
i.e. dy/dx, is B/T, where B is some constant quantity. Let v' be 
the velocity with which Q moves, then 



^^4(^S)^=» w 



Eliminating the second differential coefficients of y from equa- 
tions (4), (5) and (6), we easihr deduce that, if P and Q coincide at 
any instant, vt/ = T/m (7). 

This reasoning requires that all the second differential coeffi- 
cients should be finite, and that y should be a continuous function 
of X and t It would not apply to any point P, if the discontinuous 
extremities of two waves were passing over P in opposite direc- 
tions. But the consideration of these exceptions is unnecessary 
for our present purpose. 

Let AB be a disturbed portion of the chain travelling in the 
direction ^i? on a chain otherwise in equilibrium. At the con- 
fines of the disturbance the two portions of the string must not 
make a finite angle with each other. If they did, an element of 
the string would be acted on by a finite moving force, namely, the 
resultant of the two finite tensions at its extremities. In such 
a case the disturbance would instantly extend itself further along 
the chain and assume some new form. Supposing we exclude 
any such case as this, we must have, as long as the motion is 
finite, both dy/dt = and dyfdx^O, at both the upper and lower 
extremity of the disturbance. If then P be a point at which 
dy/dt = 0, and Q a point at which dy/dx = 0, P and Q may be 
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considered as taken just within the boundary of the wave ; P and 
Q will therefore each travel with the velocity of that boundary. 
Hence, putting v = v', we find for the velocity of either point 

ty» = r/m (8). 

It appears therefore that if a solitary wave travel up the chain, 
the velocity increases as the wave approaches the upper extremity. 
The upper end of the wave will travel a little quicker than the 
lower end, because the tension at the upper end exceeds that at 
the lower; thus the length of the wave will gradually increase. 
When the wave travels down the chain, the velocity for the same 
reason decreases. 



601. BsuBj^lM. Ex. 1. If the chain be homogeneotis, show that the booodaries 
of a solitary wave will travel up the ohain with an acceleration equal to half that 
of gravity, and down the ohain with a retardation of the same numerical amount. 

Ex. 2. Let the law of density be m=A(l-\-V-x)~^ where I is the length of 
the chain and J , f are two constants. Also let a weight equal to 2Ag,JV be fastened 
to the lower extremity, prove that 

This integration may be effected by writing = (/ + Z')' - (/ + T - xy. The equation 

of motion then takes the form -^ = ^ ^, which can be solved in the usual manner. 
dt^ 2 d0^^ 

Ex. 3. The chain is said to sound a harmonic note when its motion can be 
represented by an expression of the form y = <i>(x) sin (kI + a) ; so that the motion of 
every element repeats itself at the same constant interval. Show that the harmonic 
periods of the chain and weight are given by kl^ tan /c {(Z+ T)* -/'*} = 1. 

To prove this, we substitute ^=/(^)sin(ict + a) in the differential equation 
obtained in the last Example ; we thus find / (0) to be trigonometrical. Since y=0 
when x=0 for all values of £, the expression for y reduces to 

y = sinictf {Am sin kI (4^)* + B« cos Kt (yy) 

where Ak and Bk are two arbitrary constants. But, when x^l^y must satisfy the 
equation of motion of the weight, viz. ^yldt^zs -gdyjdx. "Whence the result 
follows by substitution. 

602. Chain luipended by both eztremitief. An in- 

elastic heterogeneous chain is suspended from two fixed points 
under the auction of gravity. Any small disturbance being given 
in its own plane, it is required to find the smaU oscillations. 

Let the axis of «? be horizontal and that of y vertical. Let 
be any point on the chain when hanging in equilibrium, and let 
the arc « be measured from C. Let (a:, y) be the co-ordinates of 
any point P determined by CP = s. Let T be the tension at P, 
mgds the weight of an element ds situated at P. The equations 
of equilibrium are 

U^i>0' s(^f)-"^-«- 
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Let a be the angle which the tangent at P makes with the axis 
of a;, then we easily find T= — ^, m = w — j — (1), 

where w is an undetermined constant. 

When the chain is in motion, let (^ + f, y + v) be the co- 
ordinates of the position of the particle P at the time t, and let 
the tension at that point he T'—T+ U. The equations of motion 
will be 

dt* mdaX {ds^da)]' d^'mdsX Vd« ds/j ^' 
which, by subtracting the equations of equilibrium, reduce to 

dt^~md8\ ds^ da) dt^'mdsV ds ds}'^ ^' 
when the squares of small quantities are neglected. 
Since the string is inelastic, we have 

{da + d^y + (dy + dnif = (daf. 
Ebcpanding, and rejecting the squares of small quantities, this 

^"- gf^SS=» »■ 

We have thus three equations to find f, 17 and U as functions 
of 8 and t 

603. Velocity of a wave. To find the velocity with which 
a solitary wave will travel along the chain. 

If we suppose a small disturbance to travel along this chain, 
so that there is no abrupt change of direction of the chain at the 
boundaries of the wave, we must have at those points d^/ds = 0, 
dff/d8 = 0, df/d^ = 0, dfj/dt = 0, and i7 = 0. Let v be the velocity 
¥rith which one boundary of this wave travels along the chain, 
then, following that boundary in our mind, we have as in Art. 600 

dt^^ dsdt ' dtds^ di^ "' 

and therefore j^ = v" -rl 1 

dt^ di^ 

with a similar equation for ^. Thus the dynamical equations be- 
come at the boundary 

\ mj dsi* m ds ds' \ m) d^ m ds ds' 
and the geometrical equation becomes ^^ ^ " ^ tE' 
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From these we easily get t^—Tfrn. Substituting for T and m 
their values, we have, if p be the radius of curvature at P, 

v = »J(gp QOBa) (4), 

80 that the velocity of either boundary of the wave is that due to one 
quarter of the vertical chord of curvature at that point 

Ex. A chain is in equilibrium nnder the action of any forces which are 
fonctions only of the position in space of the element acted on. Show that the 
velocity of either boundary of a solitary wave is that due to one quarter of the chord 
of curvature in the direction of the resultant force at that boundary. 

604. Intrlnale eqiiatlon of metlOB. To tolve as far aa possible the equations 
of motion of a heavy slack heterogeneous chain. 

It will be convenient to express the unknown quantities {, 17, U in terms of 
some one function <f>. 

Let a + be the angle which the tangent at P makes with the horizon at the time t. 

Then ooB(a + «)=^. Bin(a+0)=^'; 

.-. -^sino=^, 00080=^ (6); 

'• %r "'*^"^"» ^=p0cosa (6), 

1= - I p^ sin a<fa+ ill 17= jptf^coBada + B (7), 

where A and B are two undetermined functions of t. 

The equations (2) now become by substitution from these and from (1) 






.(8). 
(fiy 1 
dt^ not? a' 

For the sake of brevity let accents denote differentiations with regard to t. 
Expanding the differentiations on the right-hand side, these equations may be 
written in the form 

-f'smo + V'cosa-^l 0smo+~coso J = t/ 1 

dUoof^aV 

f coso+i7"sma+y0ooso = -j- 1 

aa w / 

Differentiating the first with regard to a and adding the result to the second, we 

- . (xt>" d?i> o d /Ueo%a\ 

obtain -^-^ — 9'T^t=^ir\ )• 

cos a da? da\ w J 

Differentiating the second and subtracting the first from the result, we obtain 

^ d(b d? /UooBa\ 

These equations evidentiy give 

UQOBa=wg(2jtpda + Ca+D) (9), 

g=,^-(g,4...c) (10). 

where C and D are two undetermined functions of t. These are the general 
equations to determine the small oscillationB of a slack chain. 
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The undisturbed fonn of the curve being given, p is known as a function of a. 
We may then use the equation (10) to find as a function of a and t. The tension 
is then found from the equation (9), and the displacements (, if of any point of the 
chain by equations (7). 

606. The detemunation of the whole motion depends therefore on the solution 
of a single equation. Supposing the integration to have been eflfected, the ex- 
pression for ^ will contain two new arbitrary functions of a and t. These we may 
represent by ^ (P) and % iQ) where ^ and % are arbitrary functions of two determinate 
combinations P and Q of the variables. The arbitrary functions A and B are not 
independent of C and D, and the relations between them may be found by substi- 
tuting in equations (8). 

We have thus four arbitrary functions whose values have to be determined from 
the conditions of the question. Let Oqi a^, be the values of a which correspond to 
the two extremities of the string. Then the values of <f> and d<f>ldt are given by the 
question when (=0 for all values of a from a=ao to aso^; also the initial values 
of A and B are given. Thus the values of \f/ (P) and % (Q) <ure determined for all 
values of P and Q between the two limits which correspond to a=ao, <=0 and a-^Oj , 
t=0. The forms of ^ and % ^or values of P and Q exterior to these limits, and the 
values of A and B when t is not zero, are to be found from the conditions at the 
extremities of the chain. If the extremities be fixed, we have both { and if equal to 
zero for all values of t when a=ao and 0=0^. It may thus happen that the 
arbitrary functions A, B,\f/ and % <ure discontinuous. 

In many cases the circumstances of the problem will enable us to determine 
at once the form of C. Thus, suppose the string when in equilibrium to be 
symmetrical about a vertical line, say the axis of y, and let the points of support be 
fixed in the same horizontal line. Then if the initial motion be also symmetrical 
about the axis of y, the whole subsequent motion will be symmetrical. Thus 
must be a function of a, containing when expanded only odd powers of a. Sub- 
stituting such a series in equation (10) we see that C must be zero. 

606. OselllatlOBa of a eireloidal ehaln. There are several cases in which 
the equation to find the small motions of a chain may be more or less completely 
integrated. One of the most interesting of these is that in which the chain hangs 
in equilibrium in the form of a cycloid. In this case we have, if 6 be the radius of 
the generating circle, p=46 cos a. The density of the chain at any point is given by 
m^w/ibeoB^cLi so that all the lower part of the chain is of nearly uniform density, 
but the density increases rapidly higher up the chain and is infinite at the cusp. 

The equation to find the oscillations now takes the simple form 



»-ft{S*«*H 



^ +40+2(71- (11). 

in which all the coefficients are constants. 

There are two cases of motion to be discussed, (1) when the chain swings up 
and down, and (2) when it swings from side to side. The results are indicated in 
the two following examples. 

Ex. 1. A heavy chain tuspended from two poinU in tJie same horizontal line 
hangs under gravity in the form of a cycloid. Find the symmetrical oscillaHons 
of the chain, when the lowat point moves only up and down. 

In this case we have C=0. To find the nature and time of a small oscillation, 
we put 0»Zi28inir< + 2i^'coB«rt, 
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where Z implies sainmation for all yalaes of <, and R, R' are fanctions of a only. 
SubBtituting, we have Jl "*"^ f^"*" — ) ^=<>» 

with a dmilar equation to find R'. Therefore ii=L sin 2o (l + — j* , 

where X is an arbitrary constant, the other constant being determined by the 
consideration that the motion is symmetrical about the axis of y. For the sake of 
brevity, put \=2^{l^bK*lg). Substituting in (7), we find that the terms derived 

from 12 become ^ «» 26 ,^ * . « ^ . ^ « * . 

^=ZL ,_ . -{X cos Xa sm 2a - 2 sm Xa cos 2a} sm /rt, 

1? = 2 1 - Z jj— ^ {X cos Xa cos 2o + 2 sin Xo sin 2a} - L ~ cos Xa + hH sin /c«, 

where £r is a constant depending on the position of the points of support. The 
terms derived from R must be added to these, but have been omitted for the sake 
of brevity. They may be derived ftom those just written down by writing cos xt 
for sin Kt and changing the constants L, H into two other constants L', H\ 

Let the length of the chain be 2Z, then at either end sin Oq^ 2/45. At both 
extremities we must have (=0, 17=0. All these four conditions can be satisfied if 

tan Xop _ tan 20^ 
X "■ 2 • 
This equation therefore determines the possible times of symmetrical vibration 
of a heterogeneous chain hanging in the form of a cycloid, 

607. If a be not very large^ the oscillations are nearly the same as those of a 
uniform chain*. In this case, since a^ is small but Xuq is not necessarily small, the 
equation to determine X is approximately 

tanXao=:Xao. 
The least value of Xao which can be taken is a littie less than f t, viz. Xao= 4*4934. 
Hence X is great, and therefore k=\ {gjiby nearly. The expressions for { and 17 now 
take the simple forms 



45 
{=ZLr-j-{XacosXa-sinXa} sin 

45 
iy=SLY{co8^«o-oo8Xa} sin 



(s)'-41 



The terms depending on cos xt have been included in these expressions for { and 
17 by introducing e into the trigonometrical fiactor. 

The roots of the equation tan Xo^sXag may be found by continued approxi- 
mation. The first is zero, but, since X occurs in the denominator of some of the 
small terms, this value is inadmissible. The others may be expressed by the 
formula Xao=i(2i+l)ir- 0, where 6 is not very large. This makes the time of 

* The reader who may wish to see another method of discussing the small 
oscillations of a suspension chain may consult a memoir by Mr B5hrs in the ninth 
volume of the Cambridge Transactions. Mr Bohrs considers the chain to be homo- 
geneous, symmetrical about a vertical line, and nearly horizontal from the beginning 
of the process. In the second edition of this treatise the small oscillations were 
treated on the same hypotheses, but in a different manner. That method, however, 
is not nearly so simple as the one here given in which the approximate oscillations 
for a catenary are deduced from the accurate ones for a cycloid. 

R. D. II. 25 
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4 I 
▼ibration nearly equal to ^ — r . t • Thus the times of vibration of the ehain 

are all short. 

This result will explain why the marqbing of troops in time along a suspension 
bridge may oaose oscillations which are so great as to be dangerous to the bridge. 
It is dearly possible that the '* marching time " may be equal to, or very nearly 
equal to, some one of the times of vibrations of the bridge. If this should occur 
it follows from Arts. 888 and 840 that the stability of the bridge may be severely 
strained. 

It should be noticed that the terms in the expression for { have the square of X 
in the denominator, while those in the expression for 17 have tiie first power of X. 
Since X is great we may as a first approximation reject the values of ( altogether, 
and regard each element of the chain as simply moving up and down. 

608. Ex. 2. A heavy chain tutpended from two poinU hang» under gravity in 
the form of a qfcloid. If it swing* from tide to Me in it$ own plane $0 that the 
middle point hat only a lateral motion without any perceptible vertical motion, find 
the times of otcillation. 

As in the last example, we put = ZH sin ict + Zi2' cos xt, 
where R and R are functions of a only. Substituting in equation (11), we see that 
2C=ZhmnKt-\-XkooBKt where h and k are arbitrary constants. The equation to 

find IJ becomes ^+4^i + ^\b=_^ 

If we put X*=4(l + 6/c«/p) as before, we find R= - */X*+Lsin (Ka + M). 
Thence taking the term of which contains sin xt, 

2^= jji +Lj^5— ^{Xcos(Xa + 3f)sm2o-2sin(Xa+3f)co8 2a}, 

where A' is an arbitraxy constant introduced on integration. Substituting in 
equation (8), we find h'= -h(b+gli^. Also, we have in the same way 

-Lj^3^{Xcoe(Xa+Jf)oos2a+2sin(Xa+Jlf)8m2o}-L?^cos(Xa + 3f) + JT. 

If we suppose the two supports to be in the same horizontal line, we must have 
(=0 and 17=0, when a=^ao» These conditions may be satisfied if we take 
M=iw, H=0, for then ^ becomes an even and if an odd function of a. In this 
case i|=:0 at the lowest point of the chain. We have then two equations to find 
L/h ; equating its values, we have 

tanXttoX«-4 



2tan2ao-XtanXao- ^ ^^^ — .^ . ^ « 

^ ^ coe2aft X XtanXantan2tty-f2 

2cos«ao + ^^j3^ 

609. If Oq be small, this equation is very nearly satisfied by \a^=iw, where t is 
any integer. In this case the complete expressions for { and 17 take the simple forms 

f=2Xr^ (cosXoo- cosXa-XasinXa)sm-{(^J Xt + cl 
i7=2Ly sinXasin {(^y^^ + 4 
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610. BsuBj^lM. Ex. 1. If we change the variables from a, t to p, q, where 

show that the general equation (10) of small osoillations takes the form 

where fi*=gQOBalp and <t>^it4>\ 

Show also that the coefficient of <fi> is a fdnction of p+g, the form of the 
function depending on the law of density of the chain. 

This transformation may be nsefol, because it follows from Art. 603 that p is 
constant for the boundaries of a solitary wave travelling in one direction, and q for 
a wave travelling in the other direction. 

Ex. 2. A heavy string hangs in equilibrium under gravity in such a form that 

its intrinsic equation is = — sin* (2a 4- c), where h and c are any constants. 

Show that its law of density is given by m=ir ~ -, If such a chain be set 

in motion in any symmetrical manner, prove that its motion is given by 

Ex. 8. If, in addition to gravity, each element of the chain be acted on by a 
small normal force whose magnitude is Fg^ prove that the equation of motion 

of the chain is -^ ^ -^-4^-2C= J- ^+2 (-^da. 
gooBa d1^ da^ ^ eoBa da ycosa 

If the chain is nearly horizontal, so that a is very small, and if F^fan {at - ca), 
prove that the denominator of the corresponding term in the expression for ip is 
^(c»-4)-pa«. 

Ex. 4. A heavy chain of length 21 is suq>eiided from two points A, B in the 
same horizontal line whose distance apart is not very different from 21. Each 
particle of the chain is slightly disturbed from its position of rest in a direction 
perpendicular to the vertical plane through AB, Find the small oscillations of the 
chain. 

Ex. 6. A heavy string is suspended from two fixed points A and B, and rests 
in equilibrium in the form of a catenary whose parameter is c; Let the string 
be initially displaced, the points of support A, B being also moved, so that 

0=(r(l + oos2a) + (r'sin2a, 
where ff and cr' are two small quantities and &e other letters have the same 
meaning as in Art. 604. If the string be placed at rest in this new position, prove 
that it will always remain at rest. 

611. Ex. 1. A uniform string in the form of a oirde of radius a rests on a 
smooth plane under a central repulsion whose measure at a distance r is ga^jr^. 
Show that, if the string be slightly displaced so that initially it is at rest and in the 
form r=a-\''La^WiBm0t then at any subsequent time t its form will be determined by 



r s a + ZOm COS 1110 cos f» 



|p m«-fn-2) i 
(a m'+l ) 



where Z implies summation from m = 1 to ms oo . Discuss the result (1) when m= 1 
' and nsl, and (2) when n=8. [Math. THpos, 1884. 

25—2 
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Ex. 2. A string is in eqnilibrinm in the form of ui eqniangnlar spiral, of angle 
a, under the action of a centre of repulsion in the pole, the force on an element 
d« at a distance r^ being /df/ri*. In order that, when the string is slightly disturbed 
from the position of equilibrium, the equations of motion may take a linear form 
with constant coefficients, we shall suppose that the string is loaded with non- 
attracted matter, so that the mass of an element d$ becomes adtji^^ where r is the 
equilibrium distance of the element from the pole. Let the partide whose equi- 
librium co-ordinates are (r, d) occupy at the time t the position (r^, $^ where 
rj=r(l-H^), tfj=stf+i7, andlet the tension be Ti= 7(1 + F) where T is the equilibrium 
tension. Show that the equations of motion are 

(+Bma cos a=| + 8m*a ^=0 

-i -T3= 2 sm* o 3^ + sm* a 3^ + sm» « --r . 
fd^ dS d0* de 

Hence show that the motion is represented by 

(= ilm sin' a sin m (vt - ^), 

-i7=i4{oosffi(vt-0)+fnBinacosasinm(vt-0)}, 

, . cos*a+m*sin*o /sin*o 

where ^=— i-.— 9-^« — *- • 

1 + m^sm'a a 

If the string is finite in length and its extremities A and B are fixed in space on 

the spiral so that the angle AOB=p, and if the period of yibration is 2t/p, prove 

that the angle p must be a root of the equation 

i(e*^-e-»^)sinik/S^^=2-(e*^+e-»/»)co8*^, 

where h^ and - 1(* are the roots of the quadratic 

a"/ sin* o - « sin* a (/cos* a - <^ - ap*=0. 
Ex. 8. A heterogeneous string OA of length Z, whose line density at a point 
distant x from is Dajijt^ - x*)', has a particle of mass M attached at the end A 
where Ml^Daif^- ^)', and a, & are two given constants such that I is less than 6. 
It is placed on a smooth horizontal plane and set rotating with an angular velocify 
w about the end as a fixed point so that each point describes a drole whose 
centre is 0. If it is slightly disturbed, show that a possible transverse oscillation 
is given by 

7I=A sin «V(«*- 1) «.Bin(g sin-iar/ft + Q), 

where Q=cot-i MqjDa - q sin-» i/6, 

and ff is the distance of an element from the uniformly revolving line OA. 

Small Oscillations of a Tight String, 

612. An elastic string whose weight may be neglected and 
whose unstretched length is I has its extremities fixed at two points 
whose distance apart is V. The siring being disturbed so that each 
partide is moved along the length of the string, find the equations of 
motion. 

Let A be one of the fixed points, and let AB be the string ' 
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ART. 614.] LONGITUDINAL VIBRATIONS. 

when unstretched and placed in a straight line. Let the extremity 
B be pulled until it reaches the other nxed point R, Let PQ be 
any element of the unstretched string, P'Qf the same element at 
the time t Let AP = x and let the abscissa AP' be of. Let T 
and T+dThe the tensions at P' and Q'. Let M be the mass of 
the whole string, m the mass of a unit of length of tmstretched 
string. Since the mass of an element is mdx, the effective 
force on it is {mdx) {d^afldV), The difference of the tensions at 
the two extremities of the element is dT. Equating these, we 
find that the equation of motion is 

d^af dT ,,, 

^■^ = :^ <^>- 

If ^ be the modulus of elasticity, we have by Hooke's law 

dmf - T .^v 

di-^^E <2). 

Elimmatmg T, we ^^ave ^ = ~ ^ (3). 

It should also be noticed that, assuming as usual the truth of 
Hooke's law, these equations and results are not merely approxi- 
mations, but are strictly accurate. 

It is often more convenient to select some particular state of 
the string as a standard of reference, and to express the actual 
position of any particle at the time t by its displacement from its 
position in this standard. Thus, if the unstretched state AB of the 
string be chosen as the standard of reference, we put a?' = a? + f , so 
that ^ is the displacement of the particle whose abscissa in the 
unstretched state is x. The equation of motion now takes the 

form :>« =— j:^ (*)• 

di^ mda? ^ ^ 

613. If the eqoilibrinm position of the etring when stretched between the fixed 
points A, B' is taken as the standard of reference, the equation of motion is some- 
what different. Let x-^ be the abscissa of the equilibriom position of that point of 
the string which at the time ( is at P', then xjl'^xjl. Let x'=Xi+^i, then sub- 
stituting for X and a:' in (3), the differential equation becomes 






^& 



(6). 



3^ 

614. If we put E= ma\ the integral of the equation (4) may 

be written in the form ( =,f{at — x) + F {at + x) (6). 

The most general motion of the string is therefore obtained by 



R 



P Q FQ' B B' 
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390 OSCILLATIONS OF A TIGHT STRING. [CHAP. XIII. 

superimposing the. motions determined by X ==f(at — x) and 
X.= F(at + x), where f = X-f X'. Let us consider these sepa- 
rately. 

At each point P of the unstretched string draw an ordinate 
FR equal to the longitudinal displacement X of P at a given time 
t The locus thus traced out by R exhibits to the eye the actual 
displacement at the time t of every point of the strmg. When t 
alters, this locus will change and adapt itself to the changing 
motion of the string. If the string vibrated transversely this 
construction would be unnecessary, for the displaced string would 
itself form the locus of R, 

Let a point C starting from any position travel along the axis 
AB in such a manner that, if x be its abscissa, a^ — a; is constant 
and equal to c. The velocity, of G is therefore uniform and equal 
to a. Since the displacement of the point of the string at any 
instant coincident with C is equal to /(c), the displacement at (7 is 
always the same. If then C at starting coincide with the foot of 
an ordinate of given magnitude, it will always be at the foot of an 
ordinate of the same magnitude. This is the same thine as saying 
that every ordinate of the locus moves continually in the positive 
direction with a velocity equal to that of C without changing its 
magnitude. The locus travels along the axis as a wave travels on 
the surface of water. 

The conclusion is that the equation X ^fiat — x) represents 
a wave-Uke motion which travels in the positive direction with 
a uniform velocity equal to a. In the same way the equation 
X'^j{at')rx) represents a wave motion which travels with a 
velocity equal to — a. Such a wave travels in the negative direc- 
tion of the axi& 

In the case of the string the velocity of either of these waves, 
when referred to the unstretched string as the standard, is (E/m)K 
If the equilibrium position of the string is taken as the standard, 
the velocity of either wave is {Ejm)^ . (/'/O- Shortly we may say 
that the velocity is such that the time of traversing a length I of 
unstretched string or a length t of stretcned string is I (m/E)^, ft 
should be noticed that this time is independent both of the nature of 
the disturbance and of the tension of the striny. 

615. Each of the waves into which the motion has been 
analjrsed may be further analysed by expanding the function into 
a series of sines and cosines. Let this expansion be 

f{at-'x) = Ai sin {rii (a< — a;) + ttj} + il a sin [n^ (at — a?) + ota} + &c. 

Taking any one term, say Xn — Asin {n (at — x) + a], 

the motion represented by Xn may be called a simple wave or a 
harmonic wave. The coefficient A expresses the maximum extent 
or amplitude of the oscillation; its square is usually called the 
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ART. 616.] TRANSVERSAL VIBRATIONS. 391 

intensity of the' wave. The period of the oscillation of any particle 
is 2Trlna ; the reciprocal of tne period is called \\j& frequency. This 
latter term is due to Lord Bayleigh. If we trace the curve whose 
abscissa is x and ordinate X^y regarding t as constant, we see that 
the portions of the curve between the ordinates given by a;, 
X ±27r/n, X ± iirjn &c. are similar and equal to each other. In 
other words the values of the ordinates recur when x is increased 
by 27r/w. The quantity ^irjn is there/ore called the length of the 
wave. It follows that those waves in which n is least have their 
periods greatest and their lengths longest. Of two oscillations of 
unequal period, the one of shorter period is called the sharper of 
the two and the one of longer period is said to be the flatter. 

616. An elastic string, stretched as in the last proposition, is 
slightly disturbed in any manner, to find the equations of motion. 

Following the same notation as before, let (x, y', z) be the co- 
ordinates of F. Proceeding exactly as in Art. 574, we may form 
the equations of motion. Since the mass of an element is mdx 
insteaa of Tnds, the equations will be 

-s'-i('S)-«. -s'-K^y* '%-i,{-%ym. 

where ds' is the length of the element FQ'. If -ff be the modulus 
of elasticity we have by Hooke's law 

^'=1+^ (4) 

Since the disturbance is very small, dy[\ds' and dz'jds' are very 
small, and dx'jds* is very nearly equal to unity. Hence the first 

d?ai dT 
equation takes the form m -^ = -r- (5), 

and Hooke's equation takes the form T" ~ ^ "*" "^' 

which are the same as equations (1) and (2) of Art. 612, so that 
when the disturbance is small the longitudinal motion is inde- 
pendent of the motion transverse to the string. 

In the second equation we may regard T as constant, its small 
variations being multiplied by the small quantity dy'jds'. Hence 
we may put T^T^ where T^^E {V - 1)11 
This gives, by equation (4), ds'jdx = Vfl, and therefore ds' = dooi, 
where as before Xi/l'^^x/l, The equation of motion therefore 
becomes 

d^^TJd^ d^l^TJd^ 

di? "mV daf' dt" " ml dx^ ^^^' 

according as the unstretched or stretched string is the standard. 
The third equation may be treated in the same way. 
The velocity of a transverse vibration measured in units of length 
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392 OSCILLATIONS OF A TIGHT STRING. [CHAP. XIII. 

of ungtretched string is there/ore (TJl/nUy. The time of traversifia 
a length I of unstretched string orPof stretched string is {rrdVlT^, 
This velocity is independent of the nature of the disturbance, hvi 
depends on the tightness or tension of the string. 

If the string be very slightly elastic we may, in this last 
formula, put V = L We then obtain the results given in all 
treatises on Sound. 

617. We may here notice one point of difFerenoe between the equations of 
motion of longitadioal and transyerse yibrations. In the former, sapposing that 
there are no transyersal vibrations, no approximations are made, so that, as ahready 
pointed oat, the equations (4) and (6) of Arts. 612 and 614 hold for hirge and small 
vibrations. In the latter, even if the longitudinal vibrations are insensible, we 
assume that dt'jdx and dx^jdz are so nearly equal that we may write the one for 
the other. We have to the second order of small quantities 



dx dx\ ^ dx^^^\da^)\ 



If the string vibrate without sensible longitudinal vibrations {| is of the second order 
of small quantities, and as the substitution for di'jdx is made on the right hand side 
of (2), which already contains the small quantity dy'/ds', the differential equation (6) 
is correct when we can neglect the cubes of smaU quantities. If however the string 
oscillates simultaneously with longitudinal and transversal vibrations, (^ is of the 
first order of small quantities, so that the transversal and longitudinal vibrations 
are independent only when we can neglect the squares of small quantities. 

618. There are two modes of applying the equations of motion to actual cases. 
We shall first illustrate these by solving a simple example by both^methods, and we 
shall then make some remarks on the results. 

An eUuHc ttring whose unstretched length i$ I rests on a perfectly smooth table 
and has its extremities fixed at two points A, B' whose distance apart is l\ where V is 
greater than I, Hie extremity B' is suddenly released, find the motion, 

Solation hy dlaoontliiiioiis tanettons. Following the same notation as in 
Art. 612, the motion is given by the equation 

|=/(at-ar)+F(at+x), 
where ( is the displacement of the particle whose abscissa in the unstretched string 
is X. The conditions to determine / and i^ are as follows : — 

1. When x=0, {=0 for all values of e, 

2. When xs Z, T=0 and .*. d^/dxsO for all values of e, 

3. When e=0, {=rx from x=0 to x=l, where Z'=(f +1) I, 

4. When e=0, d{/d(=0 from x=0 to x=L 

From the first condition it follows that the functions F and/ are the same with 
opposite signs. From the second condition we have /' (at + 2) = -/' (at - Q, so that 
the values of the function /' recur with opposite signs when the variable is increased 
by 21. If then we knew the values of /' (c) for all values of z ttom z^ZqXozszZq-^^I 
where Zq has any value, then the form of the function is altogether known. Now 
the third condition gives /( - x) -/(x) = rx and the fourth gives f'{-x) =/' (x) from 
x=0 to x = l. Hence / (x)= - Jr from x= - Z to x=i. It follows that/' («)= - Jr 
from z= -I to Iff (z)^ir firom zssl to SI and so on changing sign every time the 
variable passes the values Z, 8Z, 5Z, <&o. Let us consider the motion of any point P 
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of the strixig whose onstretohed ahsoisss is x. Its velooity is given by the formula 
via =/' {at - x) -/' {at + x). Since «< I we have r/a = - Jr + Jr =0 ; hence the particle 
does not move until at+x=il. The second function then changes sign, and we have 
v/a = -^-ir=s -r. The particle continues to move with this velocity until at - x = I» 
when the first function changes sign, and so on. Let AB be the unstretched string, 
and let a point R starting from B move continually along the string and back again 
with velocity a. Then it is easy to see that when i2 is on the same side of P as the 
loose end of the string, P will be at rest, and when i{ is on the same side of P as 
the fixed end, P will be moving with a velocity alternately equal to ^ra. The 
general character of the motion is; the equilibrium of the string being disturbed at 
Bt a wave of length 41 travels along the string, so that P does not begin to move 
until the wave reaches it. This wave is reflected at A and returns. 

619. Solution hy Triconomotrieal Mrieo. The second method of conduct- 
ing the solution is as follows. Taking as before the expression 

{=/(<U-«) + P(a«+x), 
let us expand each faction in a series of sines and cosines, so that we have 
^ = S [il sin{n (at - x) + o} + B sin{n (at + «) +/5}], 

where 2 implies summation for all values of n, and A^ B, a and p are constants 
which are different in every term, and may conveniently be regarded as functions 
of n. 

Since the motion is oscillatory, we may suppose that all the values of n are real, 
and it is clear that without loss of generality we may restrict n to be positive. We 
do not propose to discuss the circumstances under which these suppositions may be 
correctly made. For these we must refer the reader to Fourier's theorem. We may 
here regard the assumptions as justified by the result, because we can thus satisfy 
all the data of the question. 

The four conditions of the problem enable us to determine the constants. From 
the first condition we have /3=a+iicT, B=(~l)*'''^il, where k is any integer. It 
easUy follows, by expanding, that { may be written in the form 

I = 2 (C7 sin not + i> cos nat) sin nx, 
where C and i> are to be regarded as functions of n. From the second condition we 
have cos nisO, hence nZs^ (2{ + 1) r, where i is any positive integer. The periods 
of the principal oscillations (Art. 58) of the string, with proper initial disturbances, 
one end being fixed and the other loose, are therefore included in the form 
4f/(2i-H)a. 

The initial disturbance is given by the third and fourth conditions. We have 
SD sin nxsrx, 2 Cn sin nx=:0. 

To find the value of D in any term, we multiply the first equation by the coefficient 

of D in that term, and integrate throughout the length of the string, i.e. from 

x=Otox=Z. This gives 

_i /"' . J, ^^ 

D^=r I xsmnxdxsr ,- . 

2 Jo n« 

The other terms all vanish, since T sin nx sin n'xdx = 0, when n and n' are numerically 

unequaL This follows also from the rule given in Art. 898. 

Treating the second equation in the same way, we find C=0. Hence the 

..... ^ ^%2r sin nt 

motion IS given by I=£t — =- cos nat sm nx. 

t fir 
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394 OSCILLATIONS OF A TIGHT STRING. [CHAP. XIIL 

Writmg for i its tallies 1, 2, 8, <fco. snooeisiTdy, this equation becomes when 
written at length 



r-Sl 



rat . TX 1 8irat . Bwx 1 6wat . Bwax . ] 



This is a oonvergent series for |, and it may be a sufficient approximation to the 
motion to take only the first few terms. For example, let us reject all beyond the 
first two terms, and, in order to ocmipare the result with that obtained in the 
first solution, let us put at=z^. If we trace the curve whose ordinate is - d^dt and 
abscissa x, we find that it resembles |=:0 for small values of x^ then rises with a 
point of contrary flexure, and becomes nearly horizontal as x approaches L This 
agrees very well with the result found in Art. 618. 

620. If we examine these solutions, we shall see that we have two kinds of 
conditions to determine the arbitrary functions. (1) There are the conditions at 
the two extremities of the string. The peculiarity of these is, that they hold for all 
values of t. (2) There are the initial conditions of motion. The peculiarity of 
these is, that they do not hold for all values of Xt but only for all values within a 
certain range limited by the length of the string. The first set of conditions is 
used to determine the mode in which the values of the fonctionB recur, so that, 
when their values are known through a certain limited range, th^ wiU become 
known for all those values of the variable which occur in the problem. The second 
set of conditions is used to determine their values during this limited range. 

In the second form of the solution we replace the arbitrary functions by a 
convergent series of harmonic expressions. Taking a finite number of terms as an 
approximation, we have a perfectly continuous solution whose initial conditions 
differ but slightly from those of the proposed problem. This difference is less and 
less, the more terms of the series are included in the solution. 

In comparing the two results, we see that each form has its advantages. The 
first determines the motion by a simple formula. The second is more convenient 
when the harmonic periods are required. 

In both of these solutions the arbitrary functions were found to be discontinuous. 
The discontinui^ is plainly exhibited in that of Art. 618, though in Art. 619 it is 
concealed in the series. It may be objected that no notice is taken of any possible 
discontinuity in forming the equations of motion, (Art. 612), and that therefore 
these equations cannot be applied, without further examination, to any cases which 
require the arbitrary functions introduced into the solution to be discontinuous. 
This question has been much discussed, but we have not space here to do more 
than make a very few remarks on it. We must refer the reader to De Morgan's 
Differential CalcuhUt Chap. xxi. page 727, where a short history of the dispute 
between D'Alembert and Lagrange, and a disoussion of the difficulty, may be found. 
In thelf^cam^u^ Analytique, Seconde Parties page 385, Lagrange shows that we may 
avoid the use of discontinuous functions by regarding the string as the limit of a 
light string loaded with masses in the manner described in Art. 402. Poisson gives 
other reasons in his Trait€ de Micanique, It is now generally admitted that the 
functions may be discontinuous. 

The discontinuity in the solution of Art. 618 has its origin in the contradiction 
between the condition (2), viz. that T=:0 when «=Z, and the condition (8) that 
T=iEr from x^Oiol, But this contradiction is only apparent, for we may replace 
the given initial conditions by others which are without ambiguity, and which differ 
as slightly as we please from those given above. Let a be some finite quantity 
however small such that a tension less than Ea may be neglected ; then the 
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oonditioii (3) nuiy be replaced by a oontinaoas fanotioii (=:^ (a;), where ^' (x) differs 
from r by lees than a for all yalnes of x between x=0 and x^l-p^ and then 
decreases to sero while x increases fh>m x=l-p to I, Since p can be taken as 
small as we please, it is evident that the solution given above is substantially 
unaltered by this change of the initial conditions. The difference is that the tension 
and the velocity, instead of changing suddenly, change only very quickly in the 
small time j9/a. It is true that the mode in which this rapid change is effected is 
unknown, but that is because there is nothing in the initial conditions to determine 
it. By going to the limit when a and fi are small we can make the new set of 
conditions represent the former as nearly as we please. Some examples of such 
changes may be found in De Morgan's Differential Calculw, pages 606 — 680. 

621. An elastic itring^ whose unstretched length is /, has its two extremities fixed 
at two points whose distance apart is l\ and vibrates transversely. It is rehired to 
find the notes which can be sounded. 

Taking the equilibrium position of the string as the standard, let y be the 
transversal displacement of any particle. Let m be the mass per unit of length 
of unstretched string. The differential equation is then 

^_ ,^ 

dt^^ ctei«' 
where a'= TJL'jvd^ as shown in Art. 616. Since the notes which can be sounded are 
asked for, we adopt the solution in trigonometrical series. We therefore put 

y =2 [i4 sin {fi (a« - ajj) +a} +B sin {n(al+x,) +/5}]. 
When Xi=0, y is zero for all values of f, hence as in Art. 619 
y s 2 (C sin nat + i> cos not) sin iu;|. 

When Xj=2', we have again y=0, hence nl'=:t>, where i is some integer. We 
therefore find 

j,=2(csm<„ ^3^+Dc^i.t ^A),in'^, 

where the 2 implies summation for all integer values of i. 

The motion given by taking only the terms which have any one period and 
neglecting the others is called a note. The notes which can be sounded from any 
instrument are called the hamumies. The note of longest period, i.e. that de- 
termined by t = l, is called the fundamental note. The period of the fundamental 

/mlV 
note is 2 ^ / -=- . If this period be called r, the periods of the harmonics in 

order are r, (r, (r and so on. The lengths of the corresponding waves are found 
by multiplying the periods by the velocity a. If the length of the wave of the 
fundamental note is X, we have X=2Z', and the lengths of the harmonic waves are 
X, iX, iX and so on. 

The points of intersection of the string with the straight line joining the 
extreme fixed points are called the nodes, and the points of the string most remote 
from this straight line are called the loops. Putting y=0 we see that the nodes are 
given by BiniwxJV^O; putting dyldxi=0f the loops are given by oostVo^Z'sO. 
Thus the fundamental note has one loop and no node intervening between the fixed 
extreme points. The next harmonic has two loops and one intervening node, and 
so on. It is important to notice (1) that the positions of the loops and nodes are 
fixed throughout the motion, (2) that the nodes and loops occur alternately, (8) that 
the^distance between any node and the consecutive loop is one quarter of the length 
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396 OSCILLATIONS OF A TIGHT STRING. [CHAP. XIII. 

of either of the waves forming the note, the length being measured on the stretched 
string. See Art. 438. 

In most cases in which strings are osed as vibrating bodies, the stretched and 
nnstretohed lengths are so nearly equal that we may pat 1=1', The results then 
become the same as those in ordinary use. 

In order that the string may be made to sound any given harmonic, the initial 
conditions must be such that the amplitudes of all the other notes are ssero. In 
practice this condition cannot be satisfied, and all that can be accomplished is that 
the amplitude of the proposed note shall be very much greater than those of the 
others. It follows that every note when sounded is accompanied by a number of 
subsidiary notes whose periods are different from that of the note intended to be 
sounded. When therefore notes of the given period are sounded by two instru- 
ments of different construction, they may be accompanied by different series 
of subsidiary notes. This is usually expressed by saying that the notes are of 
different qualitie$. 

622. fJTampl— ■ Ex. 1. A heavy elastic string AB^ whose unstretched length 
is I, is suspended from a point A under the action of gravify. If ^ be the vertical 
displacement of any point whose distance from A isx when the string is unstretched, 
and if a be the velocity of a wave measured in units of unstretched length, prove 

that ^=-g + ^+/(a(-;c)-/(at+a;), 

where / {z) recurs with an opposite sign when z is increased by 2i. If the string 

is initially unstretched and at rest, prove that •^ (^) "^ "^ I^ "^ |^ * 

the upper sign being taken when z lies between - 1 and 0, and the lower when z 

lies between and U Thence show that the whole length oscillates between 

I and l-^-gPla^. 

Taking the other form of solution, show that the harmonic periods are 

42 
pss .^- , ^ , where i is any integer. Show also that 
••^ (2i + l)a 

. /2i+lTa;\ f2i + lrat\ 

^""2^"*'"^"1S?-^ (ii+ii« 

the summation extending from 1=0 to i= oo . 

Ex. 2. A string infinite in length in both directions has its initial state deter- 
mined by (=/ {x) and d^ldt^F{x), Show that the displacements at the time t are 

given by l=4/(a?+aO+i/(*-««)+^/[^^W^. 

[Biemann's Partial Differential Equations, 

Ex. 8. A string AB is stretched at a tension such that the velocity of a wave is 

equal to a. One extremity A is fixed, while the other B is agitated according to 

the law ^sCsinjpat. If il be the origin, show that the forced vibration is 

t/=C . ^, siniMit. If the string start from rest, the additional free vibrations are 
' smpf "^ ^ 

ysZifsin WW sin mat, where mZ=t> and Jtf (p»i»-iV)= -2Cp«(-l)'. The 2 

implies summation for all integral positive values of t. 

Ex. 4. If, as in the last example, the string start fh>m rest and have the 

extremity A fixed, but the extremity B agitated according to the law y=/(Ot prove 

that y= — j5-2*(-l)*Mo — cofl-j- / J8e6*-y- I /(e)ooB-y-d<j.dt 
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for all values of x between and Z, the latter being ezolnded. Show also by an 
application of Foorier's theorem that the result of the last example follows from 
this. 

Ex. 5. A heavy string is suspended vertically by one extremity without any of 
its parts being stretched ; if it be then left to the action of gravity, prove that the 
lower end will oscillate as if it were acted on by an acceleration equal to that of 
gravity tending to the middle point of its path. [Smith's Prize. 

Ex. 6. If a stretched string of length I be fastened to two equal masses M, 
controlled by springs of strength fi allowing transversal vibrations, and be plucked 
at its middle point, the period p of vibration will be given by 

ma tan — =^ , 

pa 2r p 

where m is the line density and nufl the tension of the string. [Math. Tripos, 1881. 

Ex. 7. An elastic rod of length I lies on a smooth plane, and is longitudinally 
compressed between two pegs at a distance V apart. One peg is suddenly removed ; 
show that the rod leaves the other peg just as it reaches its natural state, and then 
proceeds with a veloci^ equal to (2 - V)ll of the velocity of propagation of a 
longitudinal wave in the rod. [Math. Ihipos, 1883. 

Ex. 8. A ring formed of elastic string, of mass M and natural length 2rl, 
is stretched round a smooth circular cylinder; prove that the time in which a 
longitudinal pulsation will travel round the cylinder is independent of the size of 
the cylinder. 

When the ring is in equilibrium, the ends of an are subtending an angle 2a at 
the centre of the ring are drawn together until the arc attains its natural length, 
and these ends are then let go. Measuring $ from the diameter bisecting the angle 
2a prove that at any subsequent time the displacement from the position of 
equilibrium of the end of the corresponding arc is equal to 
a-_/ 2 y«» sin ng sin na cos mat 
a ' T-a * 1 n* * 

where ilf{w'=2r£, a being the radius of the cylinder and E the modulus of 
elasticity. [Math. Tripos, 1886. 

The first part of this example follows from the theorem on the velocity of a 
wave given in Art 614. In the second part the differential equation leads to 
^=XM anjiB ooenwL The values of If are found by using Fourier's Theorem 
as in Art. 619. 



Three eUutie ttring$ AB, BC, CD of different materiaU 
are attached to each other at B and C and stretched in a straight line between two 
fixed points A^D, If the particles of the string receive any longitudinal displace- 
ments and start from reetj find the subsequent motion.* 

* The problem of finding the transversal vibrations of a tight string composed 
of two parts of different kinds appears to have been first solved by Poisson, Journal 
de Vicole Poly technique, tome xi. 1820. Poisson points out that Euler and Bernoulli, 
who had attempted the problem before him, had arrived at only incomplete results, 
Mimoires de Pitersbourg, 1771 and 1772. The latter had indeed obtained an equa- 
tion giving the periods, but had not found the form assumed by the string at any 
time during the motion. The results of the latter were to a certain extent erroneous, 
as he had rejected the condition that the two parts of the string must have a 
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Let A heihB origin, AD the diiectioii in whieh x is measured. Let the nn- 
Btretohed lengths of AB, BC, CD be (|, Z|, l^. Let £i, £,, E^ be their respeetive 
ooeffioients of elastiei^, m^tm^tm^ their masses per miit of length. For the sake 
of brevity let EismjOi', E^^m^, E^=:m^. Let the rest of the notation be the 
same as before. 

When the string is stretched in equilihrium between the two fixed points A and 
D, let Tq be the tension of the string. In this pontion the displacements of the 
elements of each string from their positions when nnstretched may be written 

&=Ac.=Jz,+Ji,+|5(*-z,-y. 

A^ J!!>2 JL^ 

At the time t after the equilibrium has been disturbed, let these displacements 
be respectively ^, + 1/, |, + ^j', |, + ^,'. We then have as in Art. 619 
{i'= 21*1 sin {UiX + Ml) cos n^ajt, 
I,' = 2L, sin {t?, (a; - Z^) + if,} cos n^e, 
e5'=2L,sin {ii,(x-Zi-y + 3fj}costi,a,t, 
where 2 implies summation for all the harmonica. The terms containing sin niOjt, 
sin n^t^f &c. are omitted because the string starts from rest, and therefore t^ildt^ 
d^ildtf &c. must vanish with t. 

In order to compare the coefficients of the same harmonic we most soi^tose 
n^ai=n^=n^^=2wlpt where p is the period of the harmonic. To find the con- 
stants we have the conditions 

when x=0, «=^, «=^ + ^i x:^li + l^ + l^, 

^i'=0, !/=&'. &'=e,', {s'=0, 

^ dx ' da; • ^ dx * dx 
These give Mi=Ot 

L, sin 3/s =:Xi sin (n^ti + M^) \ 

EfyL^coBM^=EiniLiQOB{nili + Mi)] ' 

L,sinAf,=:Zi,sin(f4Z,+lfs) 1 

E^L^ cos Ml = £|ft^ cos (n^lj + M^f ' 
0=L,sin(fi,Zi+af,). 
These give the following equations to find the ATs; 
A-ar tan 3f,_ tan (iiiti+Jtfi ) tan Af, _ tan(«,l,+3fj tan («,>,+ AfJ 

common tangent at tiie point of junction. The problem has been again considered 
by Bourget in the Atmalet de Vicole normale »up6rieure, tome iv. 1867, where he 
comets some of the results of Poisson. He also discusses the vibrations of a tight 
cord formed of three different parts, and gives a somewhat complicated rule to find 
the periods when the cord is composed of n different parts. Finally he describee 
ten different experiments showing the agreement between the theory and experience. 
These experiments are again discussed in tome ix. of the AnnaUt de VobtervaUnre 
de Pans, 1668* 
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Solving ihefle we find 

tanih^ tannA tanfi.Z, _ taniHf| tannA t^n^ 

E^n^ ^gw, ^ £,n, -^^«^ £,«! ' Efy ' E^ ' 
Sabstitating fbr iii , «i,, n, in terms of p, we have an equation to find the period p 
of any principal oscillation. 

624. The values of p being known, it is dear that the preceding equations 
determine all the constants except L|. We have therefore one constant undeter- 
mined for each harmonic function of t. To find these we must have recourse to 
the initial conditions. The rule to effect this has been fully given in Art. 899. 

The equations may be written in the forms 

^i'=2P»co8fia«, $j'=2g» cos fiat, ||'=/^»cosiiat, 

where P^, Q^ and R^ stand for the coefficients as exhibited in the last article. The 
first of these three equations represents in a typical form the motion of any particle 
in the string AB, the second represents the motion of any partide in BC, and so on. 
Beferring to Art. 399, the three sets of multipliers may be typically represented by 

m^dxP^f m^Q^, m^R^. 

The summations spoken of in Art. 899 are here integrations and extend over the 
lengths of the three strings respectively. 

Suppose now that we have initially ^,'=/i (a?), ^i-f^ (a;), ^j'=/j (^). We easily 
find 

Jo J li J h+h 

midxP^^+j m^QJ+j m^R^*, 

These integrations can be effected when the forms of /^ (x), /, (x) and /, {x) are 
given. Thus we have an additional equation to find the L which corresponds to 
any value of p. 

626. BzamplM. Ex. 1. If the three strings vibrate transversely, and 01,0^, 
03 be the velocities of a wave along them measured in units of length of unstretched 
B^ing, prove that the periods of the notes are given by the equation 

tanrijli , tannj^ tanTt,^, .tann^^ t&nn^ tann^L 
«i ^ «t »H ^ ^ 

where niai=nfy^nfy=:2rlp. If the initial disturbance is given show how to find 
the subsequent motion. 

Ex. 2. Two heavy strings AB, BC of different materials are attached together 
at B and suspended under gravity from a fixed point A, Prove that the periods of 
the vertical oscillations are given by the equation 

a^p OjP E^' 

the notation being the same as before. If the two strings be initially unstretched, 
find their lengths at any time. 

Ex. 8. Two strings ABj BC of different materials are attached at B to a particle 
of mass M, while their other extremities A and C are fixed in space. If the particles 
of the system vibrate along the length of the straight line AC, prove that the 
period p of any principal oscillation is a root of the equation 

jlf?E = ^ootM + ?leot^. 
P <h <hPi <h <hPi 
where 2}, 2, are the unstretched lengths of the strings, Ej, E^ their elastioities, 
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400 OSCILLATIONS OF A TIGHT STRING. [CHAP. XIIL 

and a^f a, the yelodties of a wave measured in nnita of onstretohed length per unit 
of time. The values of p obtained by equating (when possible) the cotangents 
simultaneously to infinity are to be included. 

If the system make small oscillations transverse to the straight line AC, the 
periods will be given by the same equation if we replace E^ and E, by 7^ ihe tension 
of the string when in equilibrium. 

Ex. 4. A particle is suspended from a fixed point by an elastic string and 
performs small oscillations in a vertical direction, supposing the string uniform in 
its natural state and of small finite mass, show that the time of a small oscillation 
will be approximately the same as if the string were without weight and the mass 
of the particle were increased by one third that of the string. [Smith's Prize. 

Ex. 5. Two uniform heavy elastic beams AB, CD equal in every respect are 
connected by a light inextensible string BC ; the beam AB lies unstrained on a 
smooth horizontal table, while CD is suspended at rest under the action of gravity 
by a string which, being held at B, passes over a smooth pulley P at the edge of 
the table, PBA being a straight line. Investigate the motion of the string when set 
free; prove that its tension, after being instantaneously diminished by one half, 
remains constant, and that its velocity receives equal increments at equal intervals. 

[Math. Tripos, 1876. 

The problem is unaltered in its physical relations if we suppose the rods to be 
in one straight line on the table and CD only to be acted on by gravity ; in this 
way the problem is simplified by eliminatiDg the pulley. To keep the centre of 
gravity of the whole stationary let us next apply to every particle a force half that 
of gravity in the opposite direction. The result is that the rod AB is acted on by 
ig in the direction BA, and the rod CD by ig in the direction CD. The solution 
then follows the lines of Ex. 1, Art. 622. 

Ex. 6. A particle is fixed to the middle point of a heavy string, which is 
stretched to double its length between two fixed points on a smooUi horizontal 
table. The unstretched length of the string is 22, its modulus is n times, and the 
weight of the particle is r times, the weight of the string. The particle is then 
moved through a distance XZ towards one of the fixed points, and when the string 
has been reduced to rest the particle is set free. Show that there are sufficient 
conditions to determine completely the four arbitrary functions, and indicate how 
they are to be employed. Prove that the veloci^ of the particle during the first 

mterval — is Xa (1 - « h), where a^=^2gnl and t is the time from rest. 

[Cains Coll., 1871. 
Ex. 7. Three strings OA, OB, OC of the same material but of different lengths 
are united at O and are kept tight by being fastened to fixed points A, B, 0, the 
angles BOC, CO A, AOB being denoted by a, /3, y. Show that the times of 
transversal vibration of the different notes sounded when O is free are determined 
by the equation for T 

^an a . cot irTilT+^Bin p . cot wTJT-k^ Jem y . cot rTJT=0, 
where T^, T,, T, are the times of the gravest notes of OA, OB, OC when is fixed. 

[Math. Tripos, 1884. 
Ex. 8. A uniform string of length 21 is stretched with tension T between two 
fixed points. Prove that, if the string is initially pulled aside by a force F at a 
point distant b from one end, the motion of the string is given by 
Y _ . iirb . iwx cos nt 
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where m is the mass per unit of length, a the velodtj of propagation of waves along 
the string, ^lU^ira, and the summation is from i=l to i = ao . 

The string has its ends fastened to two masses each eqoal to M which are kept 
in place by springs of strength fi and has a mass M' fastened at its middle point. 
Prove that if if ' is placked transversely the period of the vibrations is 2r/pa where 
J? tanpi {M 'a« (3fiAi» - At) - 2r»} = r {2i«p»a» - 2^ + M'pV}. 

[Math. Tripos, 1885. 

In the second part of the qaestion take the middle point as origin, then for the 
string on the positive side y={PcoBpx+Q anpx) cos pat. The conditions are (1) 
M'd^jdt*- -^Tdyjdx when a;=0 ; (2) M^ldfl=: - Tdy/dx-ny when x=l. Snb- 
stituting for y and eliminating QjP we obtain the result. 

Ex. 9. The ends A, B ot tk string AHB are fastened to light rings which are 
free to move on smooth rods parallel to one another. Ai A, H, B forces act 
transversely to the string and parallel to the rods with intensities 

X=:FooBKt-\'GnnKt, F= L cos Xt+itf sin Xt, Z=RQOBfit+S emfit, 
respectively. Show that at the time t the consequent displacement, in the direction 
opposite to that of the forces of any point P in AH is 

aX cos ir (^ - ar)/a aY cos X (Z - h)la . cos Xg/a aZ eoBfixIa 
Tk ' sin Klla~ "^ fx ' sin Xl/a "^ T/i ' anfdja * 

where 7 is the tension of the string, a its wave velocity, and «, h, I the natural 
lengths of AP, AH, AB respectively. [Math. Tripos, 1886. 

Consider the forces separately. Taking Y first, let 17, i/i be the transversal 
displacements of two points one in each of the strings AB, HB distant x and Xi 
from A and B respectively. The oonditiouR are (1) drjldx=0, dif^ldXi^O at A and 
B respectively; (2) 17=1^1 and T (dij/da? + diyj/djrj) = F at H, The displacement due 
to y having been found, that due to Z is deduced by writing h = l and changing 
r, X into Z, /A. The displacement due to X may be deduced from that due to Z. 
Superimposing all three the result given is obtained. 

Ex. 10. A metal rod fits freely in a tube of the same length but of dififerent 
substance, and the extremities of each are united by equal perfectly rigid discs 
fitted symmetrically at the ends. Show that the periods of the notes omissible, 
which have a node at the centre of the system, are given by 2rZ/x, where 21 is the 
length of the rod or tube and a; is a root of the equation 

2Mx = ma cot xja + wi'a' cot «/a', 
and where itf, m, m' are the masses of a disc, the bar, and the tube, and a, a' are 
the velocities of propagation of sound along the bar and the tube. 

Discuss the particular cases (1) when M is very large, and (2) when M is very 
small, especially when ma=m'a'. [Math. Tripos, 1888. 

Ex. 11. The extremities of a uniform bar of length I are attached to two fixed 
points, distant I apart, by springs of equal strength. If the longitudinal vibrations 
of the bar are represented by (= {P sin mxjl + Q cos mxjl) sin rt, 

prove that (w?^'-l?ii?)iiBJim-\-2mqltL^(i, where /i is the strength of either of the 
springs and q the ratio of the tension to the extension of the bar. 

[Math. Tripos, 1880. 

Ex. 12. Supposing that the resistance of the air to a vibrating string may be 
represented by a force on each element which varies as the velocity of that element, 

the equation of motion takes the form ;?^^ ^' d^ ~ ^•^ ^ * 

R. D. II. 26 
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402 OSCILLATIONS OF A TIGHT STRING. [CHAP. XIII. 

Show that the motion is given hy 

|=tf"^ Z {A sinpe + B cos qt) sin qx, 
where p^^q^a^-f^ and the summation extends to all the valnes of q which the 
conditions of the prohlem admit of. 

If the string is unlimited in length, show that the velocity v of a series of 
waves of length X is given by r*= a' - (/X/2ir)>. Thus the velocities of all waves are 
diminished by the resistance, but if / is small the diminution depends on the square 
of / and is therefore insignificant If the length of the wave is so great that v is 
imaginary, show that the motion is given by 

^=e~-^Z{AeP^+Be-f^ sin^ar, 
where p^= - q^a^+f^. Thus the motion ceases to be oscillatory. 

If the length of the string is finite and equal to l, and each end is fixed in space, 
show that the motion is given by writing-g = tir/2, where i is any integer. Thence 
show (1) that, whatever note the string is sounding, the extent of the vibration is 
reduced by the resistance to the same fraction of its original value in any given 
time ; (2) that the positions of the nodes and loops are the same as if the resistance 
were absent ; (3) that the pitch of the note sounded is flattened by the resistance and 
the flattest notes are the most altered. If 'the initial displacement of the string is 
given by |=il sin xxjl and the string start from rest, determine and compare the 
subsequent motions in the two cases in which, (1) there is no resistance and (2) the 
resistance is such that / is greater than wall, 

Ex. 18. One effect of viscosity is to resist the compression or extension of an 
element of string whose extremities are moving with slightly different velocities', see 
Art. 333, Ex. 2. To represent this analytically, let us suppose that the tension 
exerted by a stretched element of string, instead of being given simply by Hookers 
law, has an additional term proportional to the relative velocity of the extremities 
of the element. Show that the equation of motion of longitudinal vibrations is 

Hence show that the motion is given by 

^=«-A* 2 (ii sinpt+ B cospt) sin gx, 
where m^=:Eq^-Fhnq^ and the summation extends to all existing values of g. If 
p is imaginary we replace the trigonometrical functions of t by real exponentials. 

If the string is unlimited in length, show that the short waves are sensibly 
extinguished by the resistance more quickly than the long ones. 

If the string has its extremities fixed, show that the sharp notes disappear 
quicker than the flat ones. 

This differential equation follows from Art. 612. The relative velocity of the 

two extremities of an element is -j- ( ^ J dx\ hence T=E ~-\-%Fm -t4t. . Sub- 
da; \dtj dx dx^dt 

stituting this value of T in the differential equation of the article referred to, the 

result follows at once. 

626. Xmpaet of Bods. Ex. 1. Two perfectly elastic rods AB, CD of the same 
form and material but of lengths l^l^aje placed in the same straight line. AB is 
projected with a velocity V to hit CD placed at rest, both rods being without 
initial compression. Supposing 2^ to be less than 2, find when the rods separate. 

We regard the rods as being in contact when the distance between the extremities 
B, C of the rods becomes equal to the distance of molecular action. The two rods 
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may then be treated as if they formed portions of a single rod, with the condition 
that the two portions remain in contact as long as they push against each other, 
i.e. as long as the tension at the point of contact is negative. They separate when 
the common tension at B and C becomes positive. As soon as this occurs the rods 
begin to move as separate bodies, but their mutual action may recommence if this 
motion bring the extremities B and C again within the distance of molecular action. 

The problem of the impulse of rods has been considered by Cauchy, Aead£mie 
des Sciencet, 1827 and Bulletin det Sciencet de la Soci^tS Philoniathiquey 1826, and 
by Poisson, Tfait€ de Micanique, 1883, Tome n. In LiouvUW$ Journal, Vol. xii., 
1867 there is a long memoir of 140 pages by Saint- Venant in which he enters fully 
into the conditions of separation. These great authorities differ considerably in the 
interpretation of their results, and especially in the conditions of separation. 

Let P be any point of either rod, t^ its velocity. Let « be the dilatation, or 
extension of an element at P per unit of length, then by Art. 612, s =d^/dr and also 
«= TIE, We have if a: is measured from A towards D 

t?=0(ae-a:) + ^(at + x), as- - ^ (at - a:) + ^ (at + ar). 

To find <f> and ^ we use the following conditions: (1) when t=0, t?= F from x=0 to 
7, ; r=0 from a:=/i to /j + Zj; «=0 froqi x=0 to l^ + Zj, (2) when ar=0, <=0 always, 
and when a;=ti + Zj, «=0 always. 

We easily find that the functions ^ and ^ are the same, and that the curve 
y=:if>{x) consists of a series of finite straight lines whose lengths are alternately 2/^ 
and 2^, the ordinates being ^V and zero respectively. These are represented in 
the diagram. The axis of y divides the system symmetrically. 

A? 



F' E' D' B' A BC D E F Q 

The figure having been drawn, the following easy rule enables us to find the 
state of motion at any time t of a point P distant x from A, Measure AP* equal to 
^p in the negative direction, and let two points R, R' starting from P and P' 
respectively travel each with velocity a in the positive direction. The equations 
show that at the time t after the conmiencement of the impact 
V tkt P= ordinate of i2' + ordinate of R, 
ase,t P=: - ordinate of i2'+ ordinate of R» 

To determine if the rods separate, we must find when the common tension at B 
and C vanishes and becomes positive. Let therefore R and R* start from B and 
B' ; at first the ordinates at R and R' are equal to zero and iV respectively. 
After a time given by at = 2^ the point R' reaches B, and its ordinate falls to zero. 
Since 2^ is less than Z, the point R has not reached E where DE=BDt and its 
ordinate is stiU zero. Both v and • therefore at this instant become zero at the 
point of contact B. 

If B|', B, are the guiding points for any particle of the rod AB, it is clear 
that Ri' and B, will always lie between R' and B, so that when R' reaches B the 
two guiding points of eveiy particle of the rod lie on BE, It is therefore easy to 
see that at this instant both v and • are zero at every point of the rod AB, and 
must remain equal to zero until the point R which started from P or C arrives 
at£. 

At the time given by at =22, the point R starting from C arrives at £, and its 

26—2 
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ordinate becomes equal to ^F. The tension at C then becomes positive and the 
velocity becomes \V^ bo that from both these causes the end C begins to move 
away from the end B. The tension and velocity at B wonld immediately begin to 
undergo similar changes if the rods were to remain in contact, bat this is not the 
case. Since the whole of ilB is at that instant without velocity or tension, the end 
B remains at rest. 

The results are (1) the rods push against each other for a time 2^,/a ; (2) they 
remain in contact but without reaction for an additional time 2(2,-^)/a; (8) the 
rod CD then separates from AB^ leaving the latter at rest and witiiout tension in 
any part. 

When the rods have different initial velocities, say T^ and F,, we may reduce the 
latter to rest by superimposing on every particle of boUi rods a velocity equal and 
opposite to F,. The general results are unaltered, except that AB instead of 
remaining at rest has a final velocity F,. 

In the impact of these two rods the whole momentum MV of one has been 
transferred to the other, whose centre of gravity therefore moves away with a velocity 
FZj/Zj. The vis viva has also been transferred to the second rod, a part JtfF*i,//, 
being transformed into vis viva of translation and the remainder, viz. MV^ (1 - l^jl^ 
into the energy (kinetic and potential) of the internal vibration. This internal energy 
is zero if the rods are equal in length. 

It is useftil to compare the results obtained by theoiy with those given by 
Newton's experimental law of impact ; Vol. i. Art. 179. Since vis viva is apparently 
lost in the impact, the rods (though stated to be elastic) are in Newton's formula to 
be regarded as imperfectly elastic. We easily see by putting u'=0 in his formula 
that the coefficient e is equal to Zj//,. We notice that this does not depend only on 
the nature of the materials. 

Ex. 2. Two elastic bars AB, CD of length l^, Z, masses M^, M^ and initial 
velocities F,, Fg but without initial strain unpinge in the same straight line ABC 
on each other. If ii be the origin show that the displacements for the two rods are 
^M^Vi + M^V^ _ ilf^ 2^ sin {plifai) see* jplilai) cos {pxla^) Bin pt 

*^"" M^ + M^ ^+\^i ^7) ^ ^ ^% MiBec^pl^la^) + M^Bec^{plJa^) 

._M^V\±M^ M^ y 2 sin {pl^a ^ sec» jplja^) cos { pxla^ sin pt 

**" Jlf, + A/, ^-^^'i'^^ Zj ^^ M^Beo^ {phla^)+M^Bec^{pQa^ ' 

J^«itan??l + ^tan?^=0, 

where 2 impHes summation for all values of p given by the third equation and o^, 
o^ are the wave velocities in the two bars. [Saint- Venant 

Poisson also gives the corresponding expressions in the case considered by him. 

Ex. 3. Two rods AB, CD, lengths ^, l^ and velocities F^, Fj, impinge in the 
same straight line, and at the moment of contact the tensions of the rods are Esi 
and £«2 respectively. Show that the two rods immediately separate or remain in con- 
tact for a time according as F^ + (u, is greater or less than F| - ati . [Saint-Venani 

Ex. 4. Two rods, lengths ^,22* impiiigei and at the moment of contact are 
moving with velocities F^, Fj and have dilatations «i, «j uniformly distributed over 
their lengths. If V^^asi, Fj + cw, are positive, and both the values of the former 
greater than that of the latter, prove that the rods will push against each other for a 
time 21 Ja, remain in contact without reaction for a time (2,- 2Zi)/a, if 22>22i, and 
then, if «, ^ negative, separate. If s^ is positive they again push against each other 
for a time 22i/a, cease to react for a time {l^ - 2/))/a and then separate. 
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627. BnorgT of a strtni^ An elastic tiring is stretched between two fixed 
points A and B* and is set in vibration^ it is required to find the energy. 
Let the notation be the same as that used in Arts. 612 and 616. 

First, let the vibratioru be longitudinal. The equation of motion iB-r^=a^ ~„, 

of ax-* 
V -I 
Henoe we have f = -y— «+ S [il sin {n (a« - a?) + a} + B sin {n (at+x) +/5}]. 

Sinoe ( most vanish when «=0 and be eqnal to V-l when «=2, we find, as 

V -I 
in Art. 619, f=— y- «+ SO sin fw? sin (na«+ 7), 

where nl^iT and 2 implies smnmation for all positive integer values of t. The 
letters C and 7 are constants which may be different in every term, and which de- 
pend on the initial disturbance. The kinetic energy of the whole string is 

= 1 o''M^(^) =/ o wkix { 2 Cna sin fu: cos (not +7)}'. 

Now P sin iixsmn'xdx=0 when n and n' are numerically unequal, since nZ and 
n*l are both integer multiples of r. Hence, when the square of the series is ex- 
panded, the integral of the product of any two terms is zero. 

Since J' mj^nidx^^l, the kinetic energy becomes =^niUi? ZC*n^ cos' (nat+7). 

To find the potential energy ; we notice that the work done in stretching an 

element from its unstretched length <2j; to its length dx + d^ia (see Vol i.) equal 

1 /df\' 
to ^ £ ( ^ j dx, Henoe the whole work done in stretching the string is 

= (^\^^(%)^= jl^^^ |^' + SCnoosna;sin(fiat+7)l'. 

Now (^ooBnxcoBn'xdx=0 or ^l according as n and n' are numerically unequal 
or equal to each other ; also J^ cos nxdx=0. Hence, as before, the integral becomes 






The first term is the work done in stretching the string from the unstretched 
length { to the stretched length V. If we refer the potential energy to the position 
of the string when stretched in equilibrium between the extreme points A and B' 
as the standard position, we retain the latter term only. 

The energy is the sum of the kinetic and potential energies. Sinoe Es:ma\ 
this becomes energy = J mla*ZC*n^, 

This result might have beau deduced more simply from Art. 72, where it 
is shown that the energy of a compound vibration is the sum of the energies of the 
simple vibrations into which it may be resolved. The kinetic energy of any single 
harmonic is easily seen by integration to be J mZa'Cn' cos* (not + 7). Hence the 
whole energy is J mla^Z(Pn\ 

We may also notice that, as in Art 73, the mean kinetic energy is equal to the 
mean potential energy, the means being taken for any very long period. 

Next, let the vibrations be transversal. 

Following the notation of Art. 616, the motion is given, as before, by 
y'=2(7 sin nx sin (fiat +7), 
where nl=ir, and Z implies summation for all positive integer values of i. 

The kinetic energy by the same reasoning as before is equal to 
i mZa«2C«n* cos* (nat + 7). 
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To find the potential energy, we notice that the work done in stretching an 
element from its nnstretched length dx to its stretched length ds' is (see Vol. i.) 

equalto l^r^'-lVdr. lloyf {ds')^=^{dxy + {dy')^=(jdxy+dy'\ 
ds' V {, 11^ fdy'\^ 

Rememhering that, by Art. 616, ma^=E (I' - VjjV ; we find that the whole work 
done in stretching the string is / 5 ^ n ( 7 ) '^''^^ ( ^ ) f * 
Substituting for y' and integrating, we find that the work is equal to 
1 E ^l^ + i mla^T^Chi^ sin^ (nat + 7). 

If we take the position of equilibrium of the string when stretched between the 
extreme points A and B' as the position of reference, we find that the 

energy = J rtUa^^CW. 
This we may call the energy of the disturbance. 

Prof. Donkin in his treatise on Acoustics, page 128, has found the energy of a 
string vibrating transversely by an ingenious application of the method of sub- 
tractions. 

Ex. An elastic rod AB has the end A fixed and B free. Being placed on a 
perfectly smooth table, it vibrates longitudinally. Show that the energy of a disturb- 
ance represented by (= 2C sin na; sin (nat + 7), where nl= i (2i + 1) x, is Jm/a'SC7*»'. 

628. Viteatlons of rods. A thin uniform straight rod is in equilibrium under 
the action 0/ forces at its two extremities, and when disturbed it makes small oscilla- 
tions in one plane. It is required to form the equations of motion. 

The line which passes through the centre of gravity of every perpendicular 
section of the rod is called the axis. Let the axis AB in the position of equilibrium 
be taken as the axis of x, and let the plane of vibration be the plane of xy. Let D 
be the density of the rod, w the area of any perpendicular section, and <ak* the 
moment of inertia of that area about a straight line through its centre of gravity 
drawn perpendicular to the plane of vibration. 

Let P be any point on the axis of the rod ; the finite portion PB is in equi- 
librium under the action of the reversed effective forces and the forces at the 
extremities P and B. Let x be the abscissa of P in the position of equilibrium, 
(^+lt v) its co-ordinates at the time t, 

B 




Q R ^ 

Let the action of the portion AP of the rod on PB be resolved into (1) two 
forces X, Y acting at P parallel to the axes, and (2) a couple L measured positively 
opposite to the direction in which the hands of a watch move. In the same way 
let the forces at the extremity B be resolved into the forces X^ Fj and the couple 
Lj. In equilibrium both Y and F^ are zero, and ^=3 - T, Xi=T where T is the 
given tension of the rod. Hence during the motion Y and Yy are small quantities 
and both X and Xy differ from T in magnitude by small quantities. 
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Let QR be an element of the axis of the rod PB when in the position of 
eqoilibriam, QiRi its position at the time t. Let the co-ordinates of Q and Q| be 
respectively (x^, 0) and (a^i+^i, Vi)i fti^d let ^ be the small angle the tangent 
to QiRi makes with the axis of x. Consider the particles contained in an elemen- 
tary slice of the rod bounded by two planes perpendicular to QR. The linear 
e£feotiTe forces are respectively Dtadx^i" and Dtadxtfi*, where accents denote 
differential coefficients with regard to the time. It is also usually assumed that 
the angular momentum about an axis through the centre of gravity perpendicular 
to the plane of vibration is Ddx tokhj/. 

Taking moments about the instantaneous position of P, we have 

where I and /i are the co-ordinates of B at the time <, and the limits of the integral 
are Xi=x+^ and x^^l. Rejecting some small quantities of the second order, this 
becomes 

L-f^<.»li"(x^'X)Ddx^-p^»kS^i''Ddxi+L^+Yi{l-x)-T(h-v)^0.,.(l^ 

By a theorem in statics we may write L=±Flp, where p is the radius of 
curvature at P, F=zk^ (Eu+T), and E is a constant which depends on the material 
of the rod and is usually called Young's Modulus. The moment L in the equation 
(1) has been taken in the positive direction, hence, since the rod tends to straighten 
itself, the constant F must have the negative sign. 

Since we reject the squares of small quantities, we may write - = -r- ^^> 

p dx ax' 

Differentiating equation (1) with regard to x and remembering that L^, Y^^l, T 
and h are independent of x, we have 

-^S-/>S^'^«-^''*'^S-^.-^£=» <^)- 

This differentiation is easily followed if we recollect the rule in the integral calculus, 
that !/%(,, .)<!,= -0(x,x)+/^^)^. 

Differentiating again with regard to x, 

-^S-«Dg.„*.i)^.rg=0 (8). 

By resolving parallel to the axes of x and y we find in the same way 

g..»g.., g.^g.. ,.^ 

Since ufk^ is very small, the terms containing it may be neglected when it is not 
multiplied by E. It is therefore usual to omit the third term of equation (3). If 
the rod, when in the position of equilibrium, is unstretched, we have also TsO. 
With these two simplifications the equation (3) takes the form 

^-^'''S^o c^). 

where a^^k^EjD. 

The theory of the transversal vibrations of rods was given by Poisson in his 
memoir on the equilibrium and the motion of elastic bodies, Mimoires de VAccuUmie 
des Sciences, vol. vm., and also in his Traiti de Micanique, Vol. u. Art. 618. The 
term containing wJk V is not found in Poisson*s solution, but is given by Clebech 
in his Theory oj EloMticity; see also Donkin's Acou8tic$, 1870. 
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629. When the differential equation (5) has been solved, the arbitraiy fonotions 
or constants which have been introduced mnst be determined bj the conditions at 
the extremities and the initial motion. 

At the extremity B we have x=Z, and the integrals in both equations (1) and (2) 
vanish. Remembering also that the terms containing }f/' and T are to be omitted, 
these equations become, when «=2, 

-*«JE?«g+Li=0, *«JS;«g+Fi=0 (6). 

If the extremity B is free, both I^ and 7^ are zero, the conditions (6) therefore 
become ^=0, 3-?=0 when a;=Z. 

If the extremity B is fixed to a point on the axis of x, Li^O but F| may have 
any value, the conditions are therefore 17=0, 3-^=0. 

If the extremity B is clamped, both the point B and the tangent at B are fixed. 
The conditions are then 17=0, ^=0 when x=^l. The reactions at £ are then 

given by equations (6). 

If the extremity B is free, except that a particle of mass M is attached to 
it, we put Li=0 and replace F^ in equations (6) by -M^hjdt^ where h is 

the value of 17 when z^^l. The terminal conditions are therefore ;{-^=0, and 
ifc»JE?w^-Af^=0, when x^l 

630. Bx. 1. To find the oscillations of a rod with both ends free. 
The equation of motion is ^ + *** ^ = ^' 

Let 17=2 (P sin m^aH-hQ cos nAiH), 

then P and Q are functions otx which satisfy 

At each extremity d^ldx^=0 and d^ldx*=0. When a;=0 these give A = H and 
B=Kt and when x=l 

-4 (2 sin mZ - €"« + e-*"*) = B (««* + e-^ - 2 cos mZ), 
J3(2sinwiZ+«»»»-«-*»0=^(2co8mZ-c^-«-»»'). 
Eliminating BIA, we have 

i («»^ +«-•»') cos mZ- 1=0 (1). 

The equation for Q obviously leads to the same result. 

If ifij, m^, &c, are the roots of the equation (1), the periods of the possible 
oscillations of the rod are 2xlm^a\ 2xlm^a^, &c. This agrees with Poisson's 
result. 

We easily see that the expression for if may be written in the form 
71 = J^Xm {L sin mVt + Af cos m^aH) 
X,^ = (gwrf +«-"•»- 2 cos mZ) (sin mx + Je^ - ie-«*) 
+ (2 sin mi - c»»» +«-««) (cos m« + Jc"« + !«-*»*), 
where the 2 implies summation for all values of m which satisfy equation (1), and 
L, M are two undetermined consents. 
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If the initial oiromnstances of the motion are given by 17=0 (x) and 17'=^ {x), 
we may find the values of L and M bj the method of multipliers. Imagine the 
values of rj for all the elements of the rod written down in successive rows, then by 
Art 899 the proper multiplier to separate the oolunm occupied by cos m'a^t is 
represented by the type DdxXm- We therefore find by Art. 898 

J0 (x) X„,dx::zMjX„?dx, /^ (x) Xr^^La*m^jX„?dx, 
where the limits of all the integrals are d;=0 and x=l, 

Ex. 2. Show that the periods of oscillation of a straight rod clamped at one 
end and free at the other are given by i («"^ + «-^) cos mZ + 1 = 0. [Poisson. 

Ex. 8. Two rods have equal sectional areas, and in one the section is a circle, 
in the other an equilateral triangle. Prove that the squares of the periods of their 
corresponding notes are as 2r to 8<^3. 

Ex. 4. Having given the equation cPuldt^-\-dHtldx^=Oj and the values of u and 
of duldt for all values of x when t=0, find u in terms of t and x, from x= - 00 to 
x=oo. 

An elastic wire indefinitely extended in one direction is firmly held in a damp 
at one end. If a series of simple transverse waves travelling along the wire be 
reflected at the damp, show that the reflected waves have the same amplitude 
as the inddent waves, but that their phase is accelerated by one quarter of a wave 
length. What will be the result if the end be free instead of being clamped 7 

[Math. Tripos, 1879. 

Ex. 5. Two equal and similar elastic rods AC, BC are hinged at (7 so as to 
form a right angle, while thdr other extremities are clamped. One vibrates trans- 
versdy and the other longitudinally ; prove that the periods are 2wl^lpfi, where $ 

isgivenby l + co8tfcoshtf+( - cosh tf- cos tf- j^ cot -^-=0,2 is the length 

of either rod, and/, g are two constants depending on the material. 

631. Ex. 1. The natural form of a thin inextensible rod when at rest is a 
circular arc, and the rod makes small oscillations about this form. If the arc is a 
complete drde prove that the periods, 2x//>, are given by /)'(t2 + l)=ot'(i'-l)' 
where i is any integer and a is a constant depending on the flexibility of the rod. 
If the arc is not a complete cirde, but has both ends free, show that it can be made 
to vibrate symmetrically about its middle point by suitable initial conditions in a 
period 2x/p, provided that the angle 26 whidi the arc subtends at its centre satisfies . 
the equation 

n(n' + l)(V-V) n^K^+l)K«-n») f>,(V-H) (n«-n,«)^^ 
tann^ tann^^ tann,^ ' 

where n', nj', n," are the roots real or imaginary of the cubic ox (x - 1)'= (x + 1) fp. 

Deduce from this Poisson's expression for the periods of vibration of a straight 
rod with both ends free. 

Let X, F, Ii be the tension, shear and stress couple at any point P of the rod, 
then these are all small quantities of the order of the oscillation. Let the un- 
disturbed and disturbed co-ordinates of P be a, 6, and a(l + u), ^+0, respectivdy. 
The equations of motion, when the squares of small quantities are neglected, 
become 

dX ^ «(P0 dY ^ ,(Ptt dL . ^ ^ 

where m is the mass per unit of length, and the couple L is measured as in Art. 628. 
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410 VIBRATIONS OF RODS. [CHAP. XIII. 

Let p and q be the proportional elongation and increase of onrvature of an element 
of the rod at P, we find 






Since the rod is inextensible we have i>=:0, and, by a theorem in statics, L=-Eq. 
Eliminating X, 7, L and u from these equations, we obtain the linear equation 

(1 - ««) d^if>ldt* = a$* («» + 1)« 0, 
where 9 stands for dldO^ and a=Elma*. 

To soWe this equation we put 4f=J^MBmptan(n9+€), Substituting, the 
equation reduces to p^(n* + l)=on'(n'-l)'. 

If the circle is complete, the values of must recur when is increased by 2ir 
and therefore n must be an integer. If the circle is incomplete, the value of n 
is unrestricted, except that p and n must be connected by the above equation. It 
follows that each value of p has three corresponding values of it, so that takes 
the form 

= S sin (pt + i") { J/ sin (n^ + «) + Afi sin (Wi^ + e J + iJ/j sin (fi,^ + €,) } . 
The condition in the question is obtained by making X, Y and L vanish at each 
end of the rod. 

The oscillations of a complete cirde are discussed in a dififerent way in Lord 
Bayleigh*s Treatise on Sounds Vol. i. Art. 233. The equation giving p in terms of 
the integer i is ascribed to Hoppe who published it in Crelle, 1871. 

Ex. 2. The natural form of a rod is a circle of radius a, and the rod is both 
extensible and flexible, it is required to find the small oscillations. 

Consider the elementary portion of the undisturbed rod which is bounded by 
two planes normal to the axis at two consecutive points P, Q, Making the usual 
assumption that these planes continue to be normal to the axis after the curvature 
has been increased, we notice that the unstretched Ungth$ of the fibres of the 
element which lie on either side of PQ are not equal to the unstretched length 
of PQ, but are longer on the convex side and shorter on the other. Let E be 
Young's modulus of elasticity, u the area of the section at P, wk^ the moment 
of inertia about an axis through its centre of gravity perpendicular to the plane of 
bending, and a the undisturbed radius of the axis of the rod. We then find by 
integration that the resultant tension X of all the fibres which cross the section u, 
and their bending moment L, are given by 

X=E<ap-E—^-q=zAp~-Bq, 

where p and q have the same meanings as in the last example. In the same way 
we find that the potential energy of the fibres of an elementary length ds of the rod 
is dV=id8{Ap^+Bq^, 

this last result is however not wanted in the following solution. 

Substituting these values of X and L in the dynamical equations of the last 
article, and eliminating Y^ we find 

fttaV = ^ 9pt maVi = JB (5* + 1) g - Ap^ 
where 9 stands for d/dd. Since the values of p and q are given in the last example, 
we thus have two equations from which and u may be found. To solve these we 
put 0=2i/8in(/>t + ^)sin(7t^ + e), u=2Nam{pt + j^0O6{ne + €), 
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Substituting, and eliminating MjN in the usual way, we obtain 

m^ay - may {A{n^-^l) + B (n^ -!)«} + ABn^ (n^ - 1)« = 0. 

If the undisturbed form of the rod is a complete cirde, n may be any integer, and 
the two periods, viz. 2t//>, corresponding to each integer are given by this equation. 
If the undisturbed form is an arc, n is unrestricted, except that p and n must be 
connected by the equation. Each term in the expressions for and u defined by 
any value of p has, as in the last example, three corresponding values of n, and 
therefore contains three terms of the form Man {n0-\-€). 

The conditions that X, Y and L are zero at each extremity of the rod show that 
p, q and 8q must vanish at the same points. These, as in the last example, 
determine e, €|, e,, the ratios MJM^ MJM^ and give an equation connecting p with 
the length of the arc. The existing values of p and n being now known the series 
for <f> and u have the two constants M and ^ in each term undetermined. Since 
each value of n has two corresponding values of p given by the quadratic, we may 
write each of these series in the form 

2 {iV sin (pt + i") sin (nO + c) + 3/' sin (/>'e + r) sin (ntf + O} I 
where n, e, t' have been already determined. The relations between the constants 
in the two series have also been found, so that only four constants in each com- 
pound term, viz. 3/, M\ ^, ^' remain undetermined. These are found by the use of 
Fourier's Theorem when the initial values of 0, ^, u and u are given for all values 
of e. 

Another solution. We may also find the oscillations by using Lagrange*s 
equations. Let us regard the rod as made up of elements of equal mass, each 
separated from the next by a short angular distance, viz. de=L Let the co-ordinates 
of these in succession be (r^ , d^), (r^ , d,) ^^* ^^ ^^^ ^^6 

2V='L{Ap^ + Dq^) 

since d<l>Jdd = {<t>n+\- i^til^^ ^^' ^<> obtain the two equations of motion we sub- 
stitute these functions in 

d dT dr_ d dT dV 

dtd4>J'^^n ' dtdH^-^du^- ' 
The resulting equations are easily seen to be the same as those already arrived at. 
If the particle represented by (u^ , <f>^) is close to either extremity, the Lagrangian 
equations give the conditions at that extremity of the rod. 
See a note at the end of the volume. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



MOTION OF A MEMBRANE. 

The transverse Oscillations of a plane Membrane, 

632. Let ob take as the sobject of consideration a plane membrane equally 
stretched throughout, whose boundaries are either fixed or subject to given con- 
ditions. Let this plane be called the plane of xy. Suppose this membrane to be 
disturbed so that its particles are slightly displaced parallel to the axis of z. The 
membrane will now make small oscillations about the plane of xy. It is the laws 
of these oscillations which we wish to discover. 

Let w be the displacement at the time t of a particle P whose co-ordinates when 
undisturbed are z^ y. Taking an elementaiy area dxdy at the point P, let pdxdy 
be its mass ; thus, if the membrane be homogeneous, p is the mass of a unit of area. 
The oscillations being transversal the effective force on the element will be 

pdzdydho/dt^. 

Let us now consider the action across any side, as dy, of the elementary area. 
In the general case of a lamina this might consist of a force and a couple. But 
since a membrane, like a string, can be folded in any manner, and can only exert a 
force along its length, it is implied that the couple is zero and that the force acts in 
the tangent plane. Further, the membrane being equally stretched in all directions, 
this force acts perpendicularly to the side across which it acts. Let us represent this 
force by Tdy^ then T is called the tension referred to a unit of length and sometimes 
briefly the tension. 

The actions across the two sides of the rectangular element which are parallel 
to the axis of y have to be resolved parallel to the axis of z. These resolved parts 

are clearly -^^vfi> ^<^y{^ + ^^^)- 

The resultant of the two is T j-^ dxdy. In the same way the resultant of the two 

actions across the sides parallel to a; is T ^ dxdy. Taking both these resultants, 
and equating them to the effective forces, we have the equation of motion* 



Pdt^ 



" \dx^'^dy^J' 



* The reader will find a more complete discussion of those principles of the 
theory of elasticity on which this equation is founded in the Lemons sur la thiorie 
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633. Since the axes of co-ordinates may be an j whaterer provided that they are 
rectangular, this equation must be the same whatever be the directions of the axes. 
If the membrane be referred to oblique axes inclined at an angle e, we may show 
that the equation of motion is 






634. To obtain a solution of this equation of motion we notice that, if we dis- 
regard the boundaries, it must be possible for the membrane to vibrate as if it were 
constructed of a series of strings laid side by side whose lengths were all parallel to 
any fixed direction we pleased. Let a be the angle this fixed direction makes with 
the axis of x. Then, putting T=mVf one solution of the equation is certainly 

ir=/(xco8a+ysina-int)+F(a;cosa+yBina+ifU), 
where a is any arbitrary constant, and /, ^ are two arbitrary functions which may 
be continuous or discontinuous as explained in Art. 620. Either of these functions 
with a given value of a represents a wave travelling in the direction defined by a 
with a front which is always parallel to the straight line xoosa + ysina^O. A more 
complete solution may then be found by summing these for all values of a. 

Since the motions under consideration are oscillatory, it will be more convenient 
to expand the functions / and F in sines and cosines. Taking only a principal 
oscillation, we write tr= P sin pmt + Q cos pmt, 

where P and Q may be written in either of the following equivalent forms, but with 
different constants, 

IS {Aon p{xooB a i-ymn a) + B<ioap{x COB a -hy Bin a)) 

+ 2 {Csin|)(a;cosa-ysina)+Dcosp(:roosa-ysina)} 

^^ sin . V sin . . ^ 

=ZL (pa; cos a) (m/sma). 

cos ^ ' cos ^^* ' 

The positive values of a are included in the first line and the negative values 
in the second line. It follows that the 2 here implies summation for all positive 
values of a. 

635. XaetansQlar Xantean*. To find the otciUatunu of a homogeneous reeU 
angular membrane whaefour botmdaries are fixed. 

Let OACB be the membrane, and let the sides OA, OB, be taken as the axes of 
X and y. Let OA=a, OB==h. Then we have to find a solution which (1) makes 
tr=:0 when x=0 and when :r=a, independently of any particular values of y and 
(2) makes tr=0 when ^=0 and when y = &, independently of any particular values 
of X, Such a solution can be at once selected from the general form given in Art 
634, viz. tr=ZLsin(p«co8a)sin(pysina)coep}itt, 

with a similar expression to contain sinpmf. Here we must have 

pa cos a = t T, p5 sin a = t V, 
where i and i' are any two integers. The periods (viz. 2x/pm) are therefore given by 



{if-Q'<i)'- 



Mathimatique de V€laMticiti dee corpe solidet par M. O, LamS. The equation itself 
was first given by Poisson in his Mimoire eur Viquilibre et le mouvement dee corps 
€lastiques in the eighth volume of the Mimoires de V Institute 1828. The oscillations 
of a rectangular membrane (Art. 635) were also first discussed by him. 
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The qaestion arises whether this solation is perfectly general or not. The 
solution satisfies the equation of motion and all the boondary conditions. If then 
it can be made to satisfy the initial conditions of the membrane it will certainly 
indnde every case. Let the initial displacement be tc = (a;, y ) ; then putting t = 

wehave 0(a;,y) = SLsm — sm^*^, 

for all values of x and y respectively less than a and 6. But by an extension of 
Fourier's theorem such an expansion as this is always possible. The solution is 
therefore perfectly general. 

Ex. The weight TT of a rectangular membrane and its tension T referred to a 
unit of length are both given. Show that the gravest note is given when the 
membrane is square, and that in this case the period of the note is (2WlgT)^' 
Thus the period is independent of the area. [Poisson's Theorem. 

636. When the period of vibration of a rectangular membrane is given by some 
value of p, all the possible modes of vibration are included in the form 

w=\ ZLsm — sin ^ cospmt, 

with a similar term containing sin|>me. In this form i and i' represent any integers 

which «ti8fy (iy+gy=(£y. 

If two sets of values of i and i' can satisfy the last equation, it easily follows 
that the squares of the sides are in the ratio of two integers. Supposing this 
condition not to be satisfied, each oscillation will be of the form 

. irx , i'lry ,- . t, ' % 

tr=sin — Bm—^{LcoBpmt+Lsaipmt), 

and will contain just two constants, viz. L and L\ In this case it will be seen that 
each of these oscillations will be a principal oscillation and that all the periods will 
be different. 

But if several sets of values of i and i' accompany the same period there will be 
more than two constants in the expression for each oscillation. In this case it 
appears that there are several ways in which a membrane may be set in vibration so 
that the periods of oscillation may be the same. It follows therefore that the 
Lagrangian equation (Art. 57) giving the periods of the principal oscillations has 
a number of equal roots. 

637. The nodal lines are those lines on the membrane which remain in their 
positions of equilibrium during the whole motion. If the period be such that the 
oscillation is accompanied by only one set of values of t and i', the nodal lines for 
that oscillation are of course given by 

. iirx . i'lry ^ 

sm sm-.*^=0. 

a b 

These values of a; or y make the coefficients of both cos |>mf and anpmt equal to 

zero. The nodal lines are therefore straight lines parallel to the sides. But, if 

there are several sets of values of i and i' which give the same p, and if the initial 

conditions are such that the corresponding coefficients in the coefficients of ooapnit 

and Binpmt have the same ratio, the nodal lines will be given by the equation 

„- . irx . i'lry ^ 
ZLsm — sin —,^=0. 
a b 

They may assume a great variety of forms depending on the number of terms 
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in the series and on the arbitraiy valnee given to the coefficients represented by 
the letter L. Lam6 in his Theory of EUutieity gives a brief sketch of these. 
Another analysis is given in Riemann's Partial Differential Equations, They both 
remark that if we take only two terms in the series, of the form 

L sm — sm -~ - L sm sm — ' =0, 

ah ah 

one nodal line will be the diagonal xla=ylh. Here the integers t and i' have been 

interchanged in the two terms. But, since the equation connecting these integers 

with the given value of p mnst also be satisfied, we have 

(t7a)«+(f76)»=(t7a«) + (t76)», 

which requires that a= 6. The rectangle must therefore be a square. 

From this we may deduce that the oscillations of a membrane bounded by an 

isosceles right-angled triangle are given by 

«^ r . i'f^ ' i'ffy . i''^x ' i'^n/l 

i0=2L sm sin — - - sm sm — ^ cos pmt. 

La a a a J 

with a similar term containing sin pmt, where i and i' are integers connected by the 

equation t^ + i's = {apl7r)\ 

and a is a side of the square. See Lord Rayleigh*s Sound, 

Ex. 1. If the squares of the sides of a rectangular membrane do not bear to 
each other the ratio of any two integers, prove that the nodal lines of a rectangular 
membrane must be straight lines parallel to the sides. [Poisson's Theorem. 

Ex. 2. If the sides of a rectangular membrane are such that two sets of values 
of i and i' give the same period of vibration, then by proper initial conditions a 
nodal line may be made to pass through any given point on the membrane. 

638. Ex. Membrane bounded bj an equilateral triangle. A membrane is 
bounded by an equilateral triangle and its boundaries are fixed. If ^, )/, ^ be the 
trilinear co-ordinates of any point within the triangle, show by actual substitution 
that the equation of motion is satisfied by 

_._ . trf . iwv . irt 
tr=:2L sm -r^ sm -V ' sm -v^ coapmt, 
/inn 

where |)=2ix/^. Here h is the altitude of the triangle and t is any integer. 

This result follows at once from the trigonometrical theorem that, if the sum 
of three angles is equal to it, the sum of the products of their cotangents taken 
two and two is equal to unity. 

This is not however the most general form of solution, because we have only one 
independent arbitrary integer, viz. i. We cannot therefore satisfy all the possible 
initial values of w. 

It is shown in Lamp's Theory of Elasticity that a more general expression for 
the period is given by p= (2t//i) (t* + i'^ + n'')*, 

which contains the two arbitrary integers t and %', 



639. Ex. 1. iKNided Membrane. A uniform rectangular membrane, whose 
sides are a and h and mass M, has a finite mass equal to fi attached to it at the 
point whose co-ordinates are /t, A; when referred to the sides as axes. Show that 
the periods (2x/pm) of the small transversal vibrations are given by 



ft 4i?a ^ 



.iwh . otVAc 

» Hin* 



^^^- 
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where the Z implies summation for all values of the integers t and i\ and m (as 
before) is the ratio of the tension to the density of the membrane. 

To prove this we shall suppose the mass ;t to be distribnted over a small area 
equal to a/3. Let fF be the displacement of this small area at the time t. The 
snm of the resolved tensional forces ronnd the perimeter of the area is eqnal to 

M -^ = -R. We have therefore to find the motion of a membrane acted on by a 

periodic force i2 at a given point A, k. Let as replace this single force by a 
oontinnons force Zdxdy which acts at every point of the membrane, such that 

Z= SC sin (irxla) sin (i'Ty/6). 
Since Z vanishes all over the membrane except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the point h, k, and at this point Zap= - fjuJPWIdt\ we have by Fourier's theorem 

-A* ,ii-8m — sm-r- =jC\i6. 
at* a 

The equation of motion of the membrane is now 






To solve this we put w =f (x, y) cos ptnt. 

Substituting, we find by Theorem m. of Art. 265 

. ivx . i'vy . irh . i'vk 
- . - , . sm — sm -r^ sm — sm -p- 

The form of the function / corresponding to any value of p has now been found. 
Putting x^ih^yzzh^vfe have an equation to find p. 

Another solution is added in a note at the end of the volume. 

Ex. 2. A rectangular membrane of mass M is oscillating with a period (2«-/pm) 
such that only one set of values of t, i' accompany this value of p. A small load of 
mass n is placed at any point (A, k)^ prove that the new period of vibration, viz. 
(2r/97n), is given by 

This follows from the result given in the last example, for only one denominator on 
the right-hand side will be small. Bejecting all the terms except this one, we have 
the result. 

Ex. 8. A membrane of mass M is bounded by two concentric circles whose 
radii are a and 6, and the density varies inversely as the square of the distance from the 

centre. The period P of any symmetrical oscillation is given by P = - [ -^ log r ) , 

where q=iv if both the boundaries are fixed in space. But if the outer boundary 
only is fixed in space, while the inner is attached to a ring of mass /i, q is given by 
9 tan 9 =:3f//i. 

If the ratio a/6 is not very great, this membrane may be regarded as nearly 
homogeneous, with the inner parts slightly denser than the outer. 

Ex. 4. Show that the equation to find the periods of vibration of a loaded 
membrane may be written in the form 

M 1 _^ a sin 0ft sin 0(a- ft) . ^i'lrk 
fi 4p'~ 20 sin ^ b * 
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ART. 641.] HETEROGENEOUS MEMBRANE. 417 

where 2 implies summation for all values of the integer i' and 0«=i)>-irH'»/62. 
This result may be obtained by expanding cos g (ir - a;) in a series of cosines, 
q not being an integer. We find 

cos a; oos2j ? _1 t cos g (t - g) 

l-g« 2'- g« "*"•"■ 2g« 2gsingT ' 
The expansion holds from x=Otox=:ir, both inclusive. Putting a;=0, subtracting, 
and writing 2y for x, we have 

sin'y Bin^2y _t sin g y . sin g (y - y) 
l-g« 23-^2 ■*■•••"■ 29 sin qx ' 

The result given above easily follows. 

640. Ex. MemlnraiM acted on by a glT«n periodieal foatcm. A rectangular 
membrane is bounded by the co-ordinate axes and the straight lines x=a, y = h. 
A finite accelerating force acts at the point (h, k) and is represented by A sin rt. 
Show that the forced vibration is represented by 

. irh . i'rk . iirx . i'lry . 

.^ sm sm-^-sm — sm -r^smrt 

iA .^^ a a b 

where 2 implies summation for all values of the positive integers { and {'. 

The free vibrations have been found in Art. 636. Joining these to the forced 
vibration and supposing the membrane to start i^om rest in its position of 

equilibrium, we have tr = SP ( sin r« sinimit ) , 

\ pm J 

where P is the coefficient of sin rt in the forced vibration. 

We may deduce from this expression the effect of a force acting, like an impulse, 

for a very short time. Let r be very great, and let the force Amnrt eM% only for 

the short time ir/r. If P be the momentum communicated to the membrane, we 

have F=jA sin rtdt where the limits are t=0 and t^x/r. We thus have F=2Alr, 

Substituting we find, when r is very great 

_, . irh . i'rk . irx . Vry ( sinrt . %\ximnt\ 2F 

ir=Zsm — sm-i— sin — sm ~ -{ + — - — \ ^7. 

a h a h \ r pm ) M 

The motion at the time t^rjrvA therefore given by 

du) ^ , irh . i'rk . irx . i'ry 4P 
tt'=0, -=-=2sm — srn-^ Bin — sm— r^.-r^. 
^ dt a b a b M 

Motion of a heterogeneous membrane. 

641. We propose to show in this section how by the use of the theory of con- 
jugate functions we may deduce the motion of certain heterogeneous membranes 
from the corresponding motions of homogeneous membranes. The corresponding 
theorems for a network of particles are briefly given in Art. 421. 

We shall begin by giving a list of those theorems on conjugate functions which 
we shall afterwards require, and in the next article we shall consider their application 
to the motion of membranes. 

If we have two variables (, ri connected with x, y by the relation 

where / is any real functional symbol, then ^, ri are called cojyugate functions. 
By taking the first differential coefficients of this equation with regard to x and 

R. D. II. 27 
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418 MOTION OF A MEMBRANE. [CHAP. XIV. 

y and equating the coefficients of the imaginary quantity we arrive at the well- 
known results ^ = s- , 3^ = - ^^ . 
dx dy dy dx 

Since we have also x + y^/ -l = F{^-k-7jy/ -1) ii follows in the same way that 
dx _^dy J <^y _ ^ 
T^^d^^^^dT'Si' 
We may also show hy a simple transformation of variables that 
dho 
dx^' 
Since we may interchange x, y and ^, rj in this formula, it easily follows that 






i(i)'*{in{(i)'*(S)]-- 



We shall also require a geometrical theorem. Let us draw two diagrams each 
referred to a set of rectangular axes. In one let (, 17 be the co-ordinates of a point 
which we shall call 11, in the other let a;, y be the co-ordinates of a point which we 
shall call P. These points are said to correspond. In one diagram the loci defined 
by ^=a, )/=&, where a and b are oonstants, are straight lines parallel to the axes. 
In the other, where ^ and rj are regarded as functions of x and y given above, the 
loci will in general be curved lines. In the same way the equation i^r:^^^) will 
represent two corresponding curves, one on each diagram. Let the tangents to these 
curves at corresponding points n and P make angles e and e with the axis of x, then 
tasi€=drild^ and ttaie^dyldx. Through P draw the curve 17=6, where h has its 
proper constant value, and let the tangent to this curve make an angle A with the 
axis of X, Then denoting differential coefficients with regard to x and y by suffixes, 
we have %+iyytani4=0. We also have, as proved above, ^x='»f »nd $y=-»7,. 
Since gg^iy^+iy^y^-tan^ + ton. 

de W«+My l + tan.4tan«' 
we see that €=e-A. It immediately follows that the angle made by any two 
curves wMch meet at P is equal to the angle between the corresponding curves which 
meet at n. In other words corresponding angles are equal. 

If we draw two o(Mrresponding networks, one on each diagram, And if the meshes 
of each be infinitely small triangles, it follows from the equality of the angles that 
the networks are similar to each other at corresponding points. The scale or ratio of 
the networks is not however the same all over the diagrams. 

It also follows from the equality of the angles that the curves defined by (=a, 
7j:=b out at the same angle in each diagram. They therefore cut each other at right 
angles, 

642. Suppose that we know the motion of a homogeneous membrane with given 
bounding conditions vibrating transversely, say u? — ({, 17, t), where w represents the 
displacement of a point whose co-ordinates are (^, 17). Then this value of w satisfies 
the equation 

^Ut^-'^Xde di^J' 
where Dq is the density and T is the tension of the membrane. 

Let Xy y be the co-ordinates of a point on another membrane which has sand 
strewed over it and fastened to it, so that the sand vibrates with the membrane. 
Let the density D of this heterogeneous medium be given by 
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Then the equation of motion of this new membrane is 

But, since |, 17 are known functions of x, y, we obtain, bj substitution in the equation 
ir=0 ({, 17* 0> ^0 1^0^ relation w — >lf(x^ y, t), which is the solution of the equation 
of motion of the new membrane. 

Thus the motion of the new membrane is deduced from that of the first with 
corresponding bounding conditions. 

643. Generally, we do not want the actual motion of the membrane, but only 
its possible periods of vibration and nodal lines. We may notice that the two 
membranes have the same periods of vibration and corresponding nodal lines. 

644. In this transformation it is necessary that only one point of each mem- 
brane should correspond to any single point of the other membrane within the area 
considered. If this be not attended to, some difficulties in interpretation may 
occur. 

645. The new membrane is of course heterogeneous, and it may be objected 
that the cases now considered are not such as occur in nature. If, however, the 
density is not very variable over the membrane, the results will nearly represent 
the motion of a homogeneous membrane. At the same time we must remember 
that the results to be obtained are not merely approximations, but are accurate 
solutions of the equations. Such a solution, if short, and obtained by some simple 
process, is sometimes preferable to one obtained by a long insprozimation, even 
though the latter may appear to be more directly applicable. 

To take a simple example, the oscillations of a homogeneous loose heavy chain, 
suspended from two fixed points, can be found only by very troublesome algebraical 
approximations. But if we suppose the chain to be heterogeneous, we may obtain 
an accurate solution of the equations. This solution leads to nearly the same 
results as the approximate investigations for a homogeneous chain. See Art 607. 

To take another example, we may notioe that the motion of a homogeneous 
membrane bounded by two radii veotores and two circular arcs, can be expressed by 
the help of Bessel's ftmctions. But the motion of a membrane bounded in the 
same way and of the proper density, can be expressed by ordinary sines and cosines. 
This is much simpler than a solution in Bessers functions, and helps us to under- 
stand the nature of the motion. 

646. We may, if we please, express all this in geometrical language. 
Consider first a heterogeneous membrane with any fixed boundaiy which vibrates 

according to the law 10=^ (x, y, t), 

where w is the displacement of the point P whose Cartesian co-ordinates are x, y. 
Trace on the membrane the two sets of curves whose equations are /(x, y)=i 
and F(x^ y)=i7f where ( and 17 are two parameters. These curves are to be such 
that, when the parameters (, 17 increase by a constant increment d^^a or di7=a, 
the two sets of curves divide the membrane into elementary squares. That the 
corresponding increments of ( and 17 should be equal when these curves form 
squares, follows from the proposition that the small corresponding figures formed 
on the two membranes by the method of conjugate functions are similar. It may, 
however, also be deduced from the relations mentioned in Art. 641. If ABCD be 
one of the squares, draw a parallel to the axis of x through any comer A, and 
then draw perpendiculars BM and DiJ from the two adjacent corners on this 

27—2 
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420 MOTION OF A MEMBRANE. [CHAP. XIV. 

parallel. We have thus two eqnal triangles ABM, ADN; the sides in each triangle 
being the da: and dy prodnced by varying first ^ only, and then rj only. It follows 

from this that ^zd^^^dij and 3- diy = - 3? (i^. We therefore infer from Art. 641 

dii dri dfj di 

that di=dtj. 

The area of one of these squares is l-ji -^ " ^- 1? 1 a*. 

\d^ dfj drid^f 

Thus, since the density D is given by ^ = \jz\ + ( ^ ) » 

it follows that the mau of each elementary square is the same. 

Next, consider the corresponding homogeneous membrane. Draw on the mem- 
brane straight lines parallel to the axes of ^, 17 at a distance a from each other, so 
that each straight line corresponds to one of the curves drawn on the heterogeneous 
membrane. Let a new boundary be drawn which cuts these straight lines at the 
same angles which the boundary of the heterogeneous membrane cuts the corre- 
sponding curves. 

Then the motions of these two membranes are the same at corresponding 
points. We may consider each to be given by w=:\f/{Xt y, t), 

according as we express w in terms of ^, yj or x, y, 

647. We may notice that the two membranes are so related that the masses of 
corresponding squares on the heterogeneous and homogeneous memhranes are equal to 
each otfier. Thus the whole masses of the memhranes are the same, but differently 
distributed, 

648. Similar theorems apply in changing from one heterogeneous medium to 
another, but as this case does not present any novelty, and is not so simple as the 
one just considered, we need not discuss it minutely. 

649. Having traced on the membrane the two orthogonal sets of curves 
fix, y)s=^,F (x, y)=ftf where ^ and 17 are constants, and the functions both satisfy 
Laplace's equation, we may trace a third set of curves given by 



mHUMiMi)'- 



constant. 



These are, of course, the curves of constant density. 

A curve of constant density which passes through any point will out the two 
members of the two orthogonal sets which pass through the same point at comple- 
mentary angles. Then we may show that the sines of these angles are as the radii of 
curvature of the two members at tJiat point. 

To prove this, let us find tan $, where $ is the angle that the curve of equal 
density makes with the curve /(:r, y)=^. By simple differentiation, we find 

where suffixes, as usual, imply differential coefficients. Since /^sFy and/y= - F,, 
we see, by substituting in the numerator, that 

sing_ (Fg* - Fy«) F„ + 2F ^,Fg^ 

sin^ - 2fJ,f^+{fJ^-f,^)f„ • 
But the radius of curvature p of the curve/ is given by 



Hence, we see that . ^, 



sin ^ _ p 
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650. It is not every heterogeneous medium whose motion can be deduced from 
that of a homogeneoui one. If we eliminate | between 



\dx) ^ \dy) - Do ' d^^ dy*-^' 



we easily obtam —^ +__^ =0. 

It immediately follows (from Art. 641) that 

d*logD d*log D_^ 

The detuity of t?te heterogeneous membrane musty therefore^ he $ueh that its logarithm 
satisfies Laplace^s equation. 

651. For oonvenienoe of reference, let {x, y) be the Cartesian co-ordinates, (r, d) 
the polar co-ordinates of a point P on the heterogeneous membrane; ({, ri) the 
Cartedan, (p, ca) the polar co-ordinates of the corresponding point 11 on the homo- 
geneous membrane. Suppose we take as our relation between the two points, 

Then we find ^=clog-, ri^cO. 

P 

Thus straight boundaries on the homogeneous membrane parallel to the axis of { 

corres]>ond to straight • boundaries on the heterogeneous membrane which pass 

through the origin. At the same time, straight boundaries parallel to the axis of rj 

correspond to droles whose centre is at the origin. 

The density D U given by |- = (|)' + (^J = (?)' . 

If r vanish, we have D infinite ; it will therefore be necessary to exclude the origin 
from the area of the membrane. 

Iff then, we know the motion of a membrane bounded by a rectangle, the trans- 
formation immediately gives the motion of a heterogeneous membrane bounded by two 
circular arcs and any two radii vectores. 

652. Example, — The motion of a rectilinear homogeneous membrane bounded 
by the straight lines ^= ^i, ^=/^ ; ^=Ai« ^=^* is known to be given by the type 

w=Asmtir -I — ^ sm i V =i — ^ cos pmt, 

where the integers t, i' are any which satisfy ^^ -r- — j-jt = S » 

and where m2=r/Do. 

It immediately follows that the motion of a heterogeneous membrane bounded by 
the arcs of concentric circles, whose radii are h\ and h'^, and by two radii vectores 
9 =€4 and 9=a^, is given by 

. . / . log r - log ft', \ . / ., ^ - tti \ 

where the integers i and i'«ti8fy (log V. flog V,)» + (ii;^^ = ^' ' 

D /c\* 
and the density D of the membrane is given by n" ~ l" ) * 
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653. Another usefol relation between the oorresponding points P and 11 is 

This gives ^=zc (^\ eosnO, fi=c(^j min0; 

and therefore, in polar co-ordinates, p=:c(-j, (a=n0. 

By this transformation all radii veotores are tamed round the origin and altered 
in a known manner. 

Also, the density D of the heterogeneous membrane is given ^7 tT = '<' ( ~ ) 

Since 9= constant makes w= constant, we see that straight lines through the 
origin correspond to straight lines through the origin. Also circles whose centres 
are at the origin correspond to drdes whose centres are at the origin. 

If we choose n= - 1, we have the ordinary case of inversion ; thus 



In this case any circle inverts into a circle. The density of the membrane is then 
given by jT = ( ~ ) • ^ ^^ ^ infinite when r is zero, the centre of inversion must 
be external to the membrane. 

654. Example l.—The density of a membrane bounded by two concentric fixed 
circles of radii a and b at any point distant p from the centre is A/p^. Let it 
vibrate symmetrically bo that the nodal lines are concentric circles, then by Ex. 8, 
Art 689, the possible periods of vibration are 2*- (^/p'T)^, where p is such that 
p (log a - log h)^iWf and i is any integer. 

Let us invert this with regard to an external point We immediately have the 
following theorem. 

A heterogeneous membrane is bounded by two fixed circles, ceutres C and C\ 
Let O be that point which has a common poUr line in both circles, and let this polar 
line cut the straight line OCC in the point R, Let the density at any point P be 

given by D=^ . ( p p j . Then the membrane can vibrate so that the nodal 

lines are circles, and the possible periods of vibration are 2ir (-$»;) » where p is 

such that p log ~^—jrp,=iTtBJid a and a' are the radii of the circles whose centres 

are C and C. 

Ex. 2. A heterogeneous membrane is bounded by two rigid circles whose 
equations are respectively p=tir and p—\r, where p and r are the distances of any 
point from two fixed points S and R, The former is the outer circle and is fixed in 
space ; the inner is free to move and is so loaded that its centre of gravity is at R, 
The surface density at any point P of the membrane is ^b^lf^r^, where 2b is the 
distance between the fixed origins S and R, Prove that the membrane can oscillate 
so that the nodal lines are the circles p = &r, and that the periods P are given by 

tan -^ ( =1 j log - = r^ i^T)^* where T is the uniform tension of the membrane, 
and M the mass of the load. 
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655. Example. — The motion of a rectilinear membrane bounded by the axes of 
I and rj and the straight lines ^=^, i7=ib, is known to be given by the type 

. . tir^ . i'xrj 
M7 = il8in~sin j-'coBpmt, 

ft K 

where i and V are any integers whioh satisfy hi '^ ]^ ~ Sa * 

Let as invert this with regard to the origin, we see that — 

The motion of an infinite membrane bounded by the axes of x and ^, and the 

arcs of two ciroles whose diameters are h\ k\ and which touch the axes of x, y at 

^, . . . . , ^, ^ ^ . irh' COB $ . i'ry Bin 6 

the origin, is given by the type w^Asm sin cob pmt, 

where the integers i and i' satisfy the equation t*ft''+ {'**''= - jC*, 

provided that its density is given by D = ( - ) . --r , 

where r= tension of the membrane. 

656. Example,— If we transform the same theorem with n=z2, we see that — 
The motion of a finite membrane bounded by two straight lines OA = h\ OB=k\ 

inclined at an angle r/4, and by two rectangular hyperbolas passing respectively 
through A and B, and having OB and OA for asymptotes, is given by the type 

, . iirr*cos2^ . i'irr»sin2^ 
M7 = i4 sin p5 sm .^ oos pmty 

where i and i' are connected by t« + 775 = ^ -« , 
■^ h^ k^ f' c* 

- j .— j. 

657. Suppose, in an infinite homogeneous membrane, a very small circular 
area of radius c to become rigid, and to be constrained to move transversely with a 
motion given hyw=iA ooBpmt. Then waves will spread out equally in all directions, 
and, when the motion has become steady, the vibration at any point distant p from 
the centre of disturbance will be given by «7=c7o (Pp) A ooBpmt, 

Here we have supposed c to be so small that Jq {pc) = 1. Such a small circular 
vibrating area may, for convenience, be called a source of disturbance^ or more 
shortly a source. 

If we transform this theorem by the method of conjugate functions, we see, for 
the reason to be given in Art. 653, that the infinitely small circle will transform 
into a similar figure, i.e., into another circle. 

658. Example. — The vibrations of an infinite homogeneous membrane bounded 
by a fixed straight line taken as the axis of x, and acted on by a source at some 
point (^1 , Til), ^^ &^^^ by w = {Jq {pp) - Jq {pp')} A cos pmt, 

where p'^ft- W* + ('?-'?i)'» 

and p'»=tt-W' + (^+'?i)^ 

BO that /), p' are the distances of the point ({, rj) from the source, and its image on 

the other side of the axis of ^. 

Hence we infer that the vibrations of an infinite heterogeneous membrane 
bounded by two fixed radii vectores forming a comer of angle r/n, and acted on 
by a source at a point rj^j, are given by 

^ = {•^o (jP^) - «^o (P^') ] ^ <5os pmt, 
where c^"* JT* = r** + r,«» - 2r»ri»» cos n {e-d^) 
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7) /,.\2(»-l) 

provided (bat the density of the membrane is given by jT~^^\~) 

Here r, 9 are the running co-ordinates of any point of the medium, u? is the 
transverse displacement at the point p, w, and Dq is a constant. 

The method of deducing the motion of a heterogeneous from that of a homo- 
geneous membrane was given by the author in the twelfth volume of the Proceedings 
of the Mathematical Society ^ 1881. 
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NOTES. 

Art. 56. Tranafbrmatloii to principal oo-orrtiimt— , This method of trans- 
forming any oo-ordinates 6, 0, <Src. to the principal oo-ordinates ^^ 17, &o. may be 
presented in a purely Mathematical form. Let us first assume the transformation 
to be possible, so that we have 

2r=Ju^+2^3^0+ =au?+««'?*+ I /i\ 

2Cr=Cn^» + 2C,a^0+ = Cii?+Cai;»+ ) • ^*'* 

where the accents have been dropped from the co-ordinates in 2 r as being 
unnecessary for our present purpose. We have also omitted U^ from the second 
equation for the sake of unity. Let the formula of transformation, which we have 
to find, be, as in Art 69, 

^=«+^'7 + \ 

0=mi^-l.m,i7-l-... V (2). 

<fe0.=:&0. J 

Let us eliminate p from the equations (1) and differentiate the result with 
regard to B. Putting p^- - c^ilfin we have 

^(W+^) = («a22>i»+c«)i?§+(a„Pi«+c„)r5|+&o (8). 

This vanishes when we put i;=0, ^=0, &c whatever ( may be. Hence if the 
transformation be possible we have after substitution from (2) 

(^uPi''+^ii)^ + (^uPi' + ^w)%+ =0 W- 

In the same way by differentiating with regard to 0, we have, when 17=0, ^=0, <&c. 

Mul>i*+Cia)«i + (ilttPi«+C«)m,-|. =0. 

Thus we see that p^ is one value of j^ obtained from Lagrange's determinantal 
equation as given in Art. 58, while the values of /^ , m^ , &o. are proportional to the 
minors of the determinant. Eliminating 1;^, ^, &q, in turn from the equations (1), 
the same argument applies to each of the other columns of ooefBlcients in the 
formula of transformation (2). Thus we obtain the rule given in Arts. 68 and 56. 
The formula of transformation are written at length in Art. 56. We see that 
the coefficients of x, y^ (fee. are the values of the minors Zj, (p^), &q. 

If there were on the right-hand side of the equations (1) any term such as ^17, 
this product would give on the right-hand side of (8) a term (<i\iP^+^\iii^'nld9 
when we eliminated i? and differentiated with regard to $. It would give 
(OiaPa'+Cu) 17 d^jde when we eliminated if and differentiated with regard to $, Now 
the differential coefficients of { or 17 with regard to the co-ordinates $, 0, ^ &q, 
cannot be all zero, for this would make ( or 17 independent of all the co-ordinates. 
Also, if Lagrange's determinantal equation have all its roots unequal, the coefficients 
<^iiPi^+<^is ^^^ ^hjiPt"^^ cannot both vanish. Hence in this case, when the right- 
hand sides of (8) are made to vanish, there cannot be any products of co-ordinates 
in either of the expressions on the right-hand side of (1). 
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If Lagrange's equation have equal roots we know by Art. 61 that all the minors 
will be zero. The ratios of h »h ^' found by the preceding rule wiU therefore be 
nugatory. To simplify the argument let us suppose that the equation has two equal 
roots and let these be Pi^ and p^^. The ratios of the coefiSoients in the third and 
following columns of (2) may be found as before, because they depend on unequal 
roots in Lagrange's determinant. Since the first minors are zero for the equal roots, 
the equations (4) to determine the coefficients of either of the first two columns of 
(2) are not independent. Rejecting any one of these equations (as in Art. 273) we 
obtain by using the second minors all the letters in the first colunm in terms of any 
two, say li and mj. The letters in the second column are found in terms of 2, and 
194 by the same formulie. Thus we have two independent coefficients in each of 
these colunms instead of one as before. 

But if we use these formulas of transformation without further limitation, we are 
not sure that terms containing the product ^rj may not enter into the two right-hand 
sides of the expressions (1) provided they enter both with coefficients in the ratio 
Pi' : 1. To secure the absence of such terms, it will be sufficient to make the 
coefficient of ^17 in either of the coefficients T or U equal to zero. If we choose T, 
we have by substituting from (2) in (1) 

Auh^ + ^u (h^^ + k»H) + • = 0, 

or as it is written in Art. 816 

Regarding then ^ , m^ and 2, as arbitrary we have sufficient linear equations of the 
first order to find all the other coefficients of the two first columns in the formulie 
of transformation. Thus we have three arbitrary constants instead of two. 

Art. 60. Tli« eonditlons that a qnadrle should be one-alsned. The con- 
ditions briefly quoted from Williamson's Differential Calculus have reference to the 
quadric T, which is to be a positive one-signed function, and it is stated that the 
successive discriminants should all be positive. 

If we assume that the sign of the discriminant is not altered by any linear trans- 
formation of the co-ordinates we may obtain an easy proof of thifl proposition. Let 
the quadric be 

2T=Aji0^ + 2Ai2Oft> + A^<p'^-\-&c (1), 

and to simplify the argument let there be only four co-ordinates ^, 0, ^, x> Let D 
be the discriminant, Di the discriminant when any one co-ordinate, say x» is put equal 
to zero, D, the discriminant when two co-ordinates, as x ^nd ^, are both put equal 
to zero, D3 the discriminant when three co-ordinates, x* ^ &Qcl 0t ai^ V^^ equal to 
zero, and so on. 

Collecting all the $*b together, then the ^'s and so on, we may write T in the form 

2r= Bi (e + a^ip + h^i^+ c,x)« + B^{<t> + b^^ + c^f + B, (V' + c^Y + B4X*. 

where all the English letters on the right-hand side are rational functions of 
Ju, i4j3, &c. and therefore are real. 

We may now write this expression in the form 

2T=B^x'-\-B^^-\'B^' + By (2), 

where m = Xi « = ^ + <?8X» *°d ^ on. 

Since (1) and (2) may be derived from each other by a linear transformation, 
their discriminants have the same sign. Hence the product ByB^B^B^ has the same 
sign as D. Again, putting t«= x=0 and repeating the argument, the product BjB^, 
has the same sign as Dj. Similarly the product B^B^ has the same sign as D^ and 
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..Ac. 


^iV+^«<+... 


Ac. 


&c. 
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B, has (he same sign as D,. Thus B^yB^.B^, B^ are positive when the discriminants 
Df Du D^f D^ are aU positive and not otherwise. 

The conditions that T should be a one-signed positive qoadric follow im- 
mediately. The conditions that T shonld be a one-signed negative qoadric may be 
dedaoed from these by changing the signs of all the coefficients A^i, Aj^.Ao, in the 
expression for T. 

That the discriminants of (1) and (2) keep the same sign may be shown by the 
method indicated in Art. 71. Taking the second expression let us write 

x=lie+li<f>+... y=mi^+ma0+... «=<fcc (3). 

Substituting in (2) we obtain a quadric expression whose discriminant is easily seen 
tobe 

Ac 
This is obviously the square of 

' V^i^i VBaWh V^s^h* *<5. 

V^i^, V-BaHtj V^jii,, Ac. ^ 

<&c. Ac. Ac. Ac. 

The discriminant of T when expressed as a function of ^, 0, Ac. ub therefore equal to 

BiBjB,... li fill, Ac. |« 

^2 iftj, Ac. I 

Ac. Ac. Ac. 

The sign has therefore not been altered. 

The determinant on the right-hand side is the Jaoobian of x, y, Ac. vdth regard 
to $t 0, Ac. We may therefore also immediately deduce from this result by a 
double transformation the theorem quoted in Art. 69. 

Art. 631. Btreu In a enrred flodbto and eKUnslbto rod. The statical 
theorems quoted in this article may be proved in the following manner. Let 
PQ be any element of the axis of the rod in its unstrained position, P'Q^ the 
same element in the strained rod. Let ds, ds' be the lengths of these elements, 
a, p the radii of curvature at P, F, Then, since p, 9 are the proportional elonga- 
tion and increase of curvature, 

'=S'-- -G-^)- <^>- 

Let a, ^ be the co-ordinates of P, a (1 + u), 9 + those of P'. Then since 
d»=cwW, (d8'}*=a^{du)^+a^{l-^u)*(de+d4f>f 

we easily find that p^u-\-d<t>lde (2). 

Again, when we neglect the squares of small quantities we have 

1 1 ^ /1\ /t X 



/ dHX 



(8). 



Let us refer the rod to the principal axes of the ciu-ved axis at P'. Let the 
normal measured inwards be the axis of 2, let the tangent be the axis of x, and let 
y be perpendicular to the plane of the curve. We assume, as is usual in such 
problems, that the material particles of the rod which lie in a plane perpendicular 
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to the axis continue to lie in a plane perpendicular to the axis when the rod is bent 
or stretched, and that their distances from the axis are not sensibly altered. 

Drawing two planes normal to the axis at P\ Q\ let R'S' be any elementary 
fibre of the rod parallel to the axis lying between these planes, and let RS be its 
unstretched length. Let i/, « be the co-ordinates of i^' ; if d^ be the nnstretched 
length of P(ff the unstretched and stretched lengths of RS' are respectively 

dir=(fo (l - ^) » d^^d^ (l - -) (4). 

The resultant tension of all the fibres which cross the elementary area dydz 

is evidently Edydz ( 3;; -" 1 ) • Substituting for d<r', d<r, 1/p their values given by 

(4) and (1) and rejecting all the powers of z\a above the second because the rod is 
thin, we find that the resultant tension of these fibres 



^Edydz {2,~(l+p)g(i + J,)j (5). 



Let ia be the area of the section of the rod, iah^ its moment of inertia about the 
axis of 1^. Remembering that the centre of gravity of w is the origin, we find by 
an obvious integration that the resultant tension T and couple L are given by 

r=E« jp-^'a+p) gj , L= -£«^'(l+|,)g (6). 

Since the rod oscillates about its unstrained position we may neglect the squares 
and products of the small quantities p and q. These then reduce to the results 
used in Art. 681. Ex. 2. 

The work of a fibre per unit area of section when pulled from its unstretched 
length d<T to the length da* is proved in Vol. i. Art 348 to be - J£ (do^ - dcflda. 
Substituting as before for d<r, d^ and rejecting the cubes of «/a, we find that the 
work W is given by 

Wd,= -\Eo^ |p»+^g»(l+p)«j. (7). 

This reduces to the result given in Art. 681 when only the lowest powers otp and q 
are retained. 

From the expression for W we may deduce the values of T and L. Keeping P' 
fixed, let the element P'Q' be further stretched, without altering the curvature, so 
that its length becomes ds", then dp={ds" - ds')lds. The work done by the tension 
at the end Q' is - T{d8" - ds') and that done by the couple at Q' is L {ds" - d8')lp. 

We therefore have -r+-=^. 

P dp 

Next let the rod receive an increase of curvature without altering the length of 
the element. The tension at Q' does no work, while the work of the couple is 
L{llp''-llp)d8', where II p' is the new curvature. Since dq = (llp'-llp)a, we 

*u * . a dW 

see that ^=rT- -y- ' 

1+p dq 

From these results we easily deduce the values of T and L given by (6). 

The theorem quoted from statics in Art. 628, viz. that L=^FIp where 

F=k*{Eti)+T), also follows easily from the equations (6). Remembering that 

the unstrained radius a is here infinite, and putting q=alp we have 

T=E(ap, L = - Eutk^ (1 +p)lp. 

Eliminating p from the value of L, we have the result quoted. 
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Art. 689. loaded mmabnnm. We may also deduce this result from the 
formula m Arts. 76 and 77. We shall begin by referring the unloaded membrane to 
principal oo-ordinates. To effect this we write (see Art. 56) the complete expression 
for w given in Art. 636 in the form 

. wix . ri'y . . . njx . iij'y . . 
ir=sm — sm -r^ |+sm -=^sm -^«+Ac., 
a o a o 

then the quantities ^, i;, &c. are principal co-ordinates. 

The vis viva of the membrane is easily seen to be 

jj{dwldt)^pdxdy=ipab ({'•+i7'«+ ...) 
where accents denote differential coefficients with regard to the time. If we now 
form Lagrange's determinant, eveiy constituent will be zero except those in the 
leading diagonal. If qi^^ g,^ Ac, be the roots of the determinant and M=pdb, these 
constituents will be J 2lf (g' - q^), JAf (g* - qj)^ &c. Here q stands for the quantity 
represented bypm in Art. 636; the roots q^, g, &c. are all found in that Article, and 
are expressed by giving i and i' all integer values. 

Placing now a mass ti at the point (^ k)^ its displacement will be given by 

-_ . irih . iri'h . . 
Tr=sm — sm -r—f+Ac, 
a o 

which we may abbreviate into 

There will now be an additional term in the expression for the vis viva, while the 
force-function will be the same as before. This additional term will be 

^a^'f+2/ia/3^V+Ac. 

There will therefore be an additional term to every constituent of Lagrange's 
determinant. The determinant will be 

Jilf(<22-5j2) + ;taV /^9* Ac =0. 

&o, <fec. <&c. 

Expanding this, and remembering that by Art 76 only the first powers of p. can 
enter into the expansion, we have 

Dividing by the first term we have 

Substituting for a, /3, Ac. their values given above, and writing q=pm, we have 
the result given at length in Art. 639. 

This method is clearly general, and will apply, when the proper values of c^ /3, Ac. 
are substituted, to membranes of other forms. 

Art. 641. Omijiisato rnnetions. The application of the theory of conjugate 
ftmctions to Hydrodynamics is probably well known to the student. By that theory 
the potential of a complicated fluid motion can sometimes be made to depend on 
that of some simpler motion. But this of course is beyond the scope of the present 
work. We may however notice some propositions which appear to be new. 

When one fluid motion ia changed into another by a method analogous to that 
described in Art. 642 for membranes, the kinetic energies of the two fluids which 
occupy corresponding elementary areas are equal. Thus the whole kinetic energiet 
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of the two motions are equal, but differently dittrih^Oed over the areas of motion. 
This oorregponds to the theorem proved in Art. 646 for membranes. 

Suppose a yortex n of strength m to exist at any instant in one fluid at a point 
whose co-ordinates are (^, rj). There will then be a vortex P of eqnal strength at 
the corresponding point (x, y) of the other fluid. These will not continue to move 
so as to occupy corresponding points, but we may sometimes, without discusring 
the motion of the rest of the fluid, deduce the motion of P from that of n by the 
following rule. Let x (^t v) ^^ « current function (not the current function of the 
fluid) giving the motion of the vortex 11, so that its velocities resolved parallel to the 

axes of ^ and rj are respectively ~ and - ~ . Theti the instantaneous motion of P 

is given hy a current function 

x'(«»y) = x(^. '?)-iwlog/*. 

dy' dy' 

i,e. its velocities resolved parallel to the axes of x and y are respectively —- and - -~ , 

and its path is found by equating x' ^ ^ constant. Here fi^ is the quantity called 
DJDq in Art. 642. Generally we may say that the current function of Pis obtained 
from that of Why subtracting ^mlog ii, where 

fx^==(d^ldx)^+{d^ldy)^={d'nldy)^+{dvldx)^. 

In using this rule the strength m of a vortex is to be considered positive when 
the vortex rotates in the direction opposite to the hands of a watch, that is from the 
positive direction of ^ to the positive direction of rj. 

To prove this theorem we notice that the current function at any point (^j, iji) in 
one fluid, or at the point (a^, y{) in the other is 

^= - Jm log {«! - 0«+(7;i - i,)2K J2. 
where in the latter fluid the Greek letters are regarded as known functions of the 
English ones. Here R represents a series of terms, similar to the first, due to the 
presence of other vortices. Since the vortex P does not move itself, we can deduce 
its motion from that of the neighbouring points by superimposing on the latter the 
reversed motion due to the vortex. This relative motion is given by the current 
function, 

,A=-Jmlog{(^i-i)2+K-,n + 4wlog{(a:i-ar)* + (yi-yn+i2. 

I^t ft=^+r, i?i=i? + i7', ap,=a? + x', yi=y + y'. Let us expand the expression for 
^ in powers of x\ y' by substituting 

with a similar expression for i^^ - 1;. Here the suffixes x, y <&c. denote differentiations. 
We find, after retaining the cobes of the small quantities, that the factor x'^+y'^ 
divides out. Expanding the logarithm we have 

, m ix'dlog/i^ ,dlogM) 1 . „ 

where fi^ = ^g^+^J^, The effect of the first term of this series is to give P resolved 
velocities equal to - ^md log njdy and ^md log /ijdx parallel to the axes of x and y, 
Ck>n8ider next any term of R due to the presence of a vortex at (^q , %)) say 

B=-4jiilog{tt>fo)'+('?-%n. 

The reserved velocities of a point of the fluid at 11 are found by differentiating 

this with regard to 17, |, and changing the sign in the latter case ; let these be «, v. 

The resolved velodtieB of a point at P are similarly found to be utfy-v^^ and 

- uifg+v^^ If there be only one independent vortex, the vortices included in Ij are 
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images of n and their positions are determined by that of 11. Let the conditions of 
the question be snch that the resolved instantaneons velocities of II are u=Xi}* 
v= ~X{» ^^^^ ^® leeolved velocities of P due to the same terms are xy* "Xx- 
Taking therefore all the terms of ^, the resolved velocities of P are xv - i^nd log fildy 
and -x,+ iwidlogM/Ar. 

As an example of this rule, let us investigate the path of a vortex P swunming 
in the comer formed by two straight lines inclined at an angle equal to r/n. This 
problem is discussed by Prof. Greenhill in the Quarterly Journal^ Vol. xv. Let us 
first suppose a vortex IT to swim in the infinite space bounded by the axis of {. 
Placing an image on the negative side of this axis, we see that the vortex 11 moves 
parallel to the axis of ^ with a velocity m/217. Its stream function is therefore imlogi/j. 
Taking any point on the axis of { as origin, we shall turn the negative side of the 
axis round the origin until it makes an angle equal to x/n with the positive side. 
To express this we use the formula of transformation given in Art. 653. We thus 
have iy=c(r/c)»8inn^. The value of p. is therefore n{rlc)^'^. According to the 
rule the stream function which gives the motion of the vortex P in the comer is 

x' = Jwtlogiy-JlogM 
=im\og{rmiin$). 
The path is therefore given by r sin n0=c where c is a constant. It may be noticed 
that n need not be an integer. 

If two circles intersect in A and B, we may find, by inverting this result, the 
motion of a vortex V in the space between the circular boundaries. Let be the 
angle the circle through A^ B and the vortex V makes with either circular boundary, 
and let a be the angle between the circular boundaries. Then the current ftmction 
of the vortex V is found by subtracting |mlog/u from the value of x' given above, 

where /«=(-) , as shown in Art. 663. The current function of the vortex V is 
therefore x= jlog (AV,BV.tm^\ . 

The path of the vortex is given by the equation AV, BV. sin — = C, where C is 

a constant. 

The chief objection to using the method of conjugate functions in Hydrodynamioal 
problems is the difficulty of finding the proper formula of transformation. But to 
discover these we have a convenient rule, viz. that if we know the motion of a fluid 
within the space bounded by one or two infinite curves ^ we can in general find the 
motion with the same boundaries when complicated by the presence of sources and 
vortices. To prove this, let ^ and rj be the velocity and stream potentials of this 
motion. Then rj is constant along the boundaries. If we use ^, )? as our formulas 
of transformation, the given boundaries will transform into straight lines parallel to 
the axis of {. The motion due to vortices and sources in this space has already 
been investigated. Hence the motions in the more general spaces may be deduced. 

We may regard any closed curve, such as an ellipse, as a section of an infinite 
cylinder. If we know its potential at any external point when charged with a 
given quantity of electricity, we may immediately deduce the motion of a fluid with 
vortices and sources outside this curve from the corresponding motion round a 
circle. 

For these theorems we refer the reader to a paper by the author published in the 
twelfth volume of the Proceedings of the Mathematical Society ^ 1881. 
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